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war like Alexander, Hannibal, Czesar, Gustavus 


Adolphus, Turenne, Prince Eugene, and Frederick ; 

read, re-read the history of their campaigns ; model 
vourself on them. It is the only way to become a great captain 
and to master the secrets of the art.” 

“When one already knows the theory of some of the funda- 
mental principles, it is by reading military history above all 
things that one can acquire the qualities necessary for a general : 
the rapid coup d’wil and sang froid are the great qualities which 
one should receive from nature. <A profound study of history 


will give one all the others.’ 

This is the advice of Napoleon and Jomini. 

One of the most useful exercises in the study of war is to 
compare operations which resemble one another, either by the 
formation of the ground, the disposition of the forces, or the 
similarity of the movements. We can thus throw light upon 
the details and discover the important factor which made one 
set of operations a success and the other set a failure. It is the 
ability to recognize and make use of this same factor, whether 
in grand strategy, or on the field of battle, which distinguishes a 
great commander. 
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There are four battles which bear a marked resemblance to one 
another, viz.: Kolin, Rossbach, Gravelotte,and Leuthen. The 
first presents a flank march causing the defeat of the assailant 
without any great counter effort upon the part of the defender ; 
the second, a flank march bringing disaster upon the assailant, 
because the defender replied with a timely and vigorous counter- 
stroke ; the third, a flank march resulting in victory, because of 
the culpable negligence of the opposing commander; and the 
fourth, a flank march, correctly executed, which won the vic- 
tory against a greatly superior enemy. 


KOLIN, JUNE 18, 1757. 


The Prussian army crossed the passes of Bohemia, on the 
21st and 22d of April, in four columns, under the command of 
the King, Frederick the Great, Prince Maurice, the Duke of 
Bevern, and Marshal Schwerin. They were, fortunately, not 
attacked and did not, therefore, suffer the inevitable consequen- 
ces of such a division in the presence of a determined enemy. 
The two columns of the right, under Prince Maurice and the 
king, united at Loschtitz, and forced the Austrian commanders, 
Marshal Brown and the Duke of Arenberg, to retrograde on 
Prague. The third column, under the Duke of Bevern, was 
checked in the mountains by Count Kénigsen until the fourth 
column, under Schwerin, forming the extreme left, had crossed 
the pass of Trautenau and marched on Brandeis, to the east of 
Prague, thereby threatening K6nigsen’s line of retreat and forc- 
ing him also to retrograde on Prague. 

Frederick then assembled his army—46,000 infantry, 18,000 
cavalry, and 192 guns—and, on the 4th of May, attacked the 
Austrians who, 61,000 strong, under the Duke of Lorraine, had 
taken up a position to the east of Prague. The king turned the 
Austrian right and, in the bloody battle of Prague—in which 
Schwerin was killed—the Duke of Lorraine was badly beaten 
and forced to retreat into Prague. The king then blockaded 
and besieged the city, but the siege had scarcely begun when 
he was menaced from the east by another Austrian army under 
Marshal Daun. Frederick then detached the Duke of Bevern, 
with a small force, to observe Daun, who retreated to Jenckau 
and there established his camp, but, judging that the Duke was 
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in too great danger in the face of such superior forces, the king 
marched to his aid just as Bevern, attacked by Daun, was in re- 
treat on Prague. Reuniting his forces and leaving Keith to 
continue the siege of Prague, Frederick, after waiting two days 
at Kaurzim for Prince Maurice, with 6 battalions and 10 squad- 
rons, and for supplies from Nymburg, marched eastward, 
hoping to seize Swoyschitz. The march had just begun when 
Daun took position from Swoyschitz to Chotzemitz, thereby 
blocking the king’s march and forcing him to change his plans. 
Frederick then obliqued to the left to Planian. The positions 
of the two armies on the night before the battle was as follows: 

The Austrians,—35,160 infantry, 18,630 cavalry, and 162 
guns,—coming from Kolin, faced west, their right resting on 
the road from Kolin to Prague, their centre at Kaurzim, and 
their left prolonged toward the south. 

The Prussians,—18,000 infantry, 16,000 cavalry, and 102 
guns—formed parallel to the Austrian line, their right near 
Kaurzim, opposite the Austrian centre, and their left beyond 
Planian in the direction of Nymburg, where all their depots and 
supplies were. 

In this position Frederick had the choice of two operations. 
If he moved to the right to attack, he covered the siege of 
Prague but uncovered his line of supplies which were parallel 
to the Austrian front; if, on the contrary, he took position to 
the north of, and parallel to, the Kolin-Prague road, he covered 
his line of communications but uncovered Prague. The king, 
however, decided upon a middle course—viz., to turn the Aus- 
trian right, but his movement of the 17th on Planian showed so 
obviously where he would attack that Daun changed front dur- 
ing the night. 

On the morning of the 18th, Frederick advanced to attack 
along the Kolin-Prague road. Ziethen, with 55 squadrons, and 
Hulsen, with 3 battalions of grenadiers and 4 of the reserve, 
formed the advance guard in two columns, one on the Kolin- 
Prague road, the second to the left of the road. The army fol- 
lowed in three columns, the left wing forming the heads of the 
columns. It was only after passing Planian that the king dis- 
covered the change in the Austrian position. He therefore 
halted the heads of the columns near Novimiest and the ad- 
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in too great danger in the face of such superior forces, the king 
marched to his aid just as Bevern, attacked by Daun, was in re- 
treat on Prague. Reuniting his forces and leaving Keith to 
continue the siege of Prague, Frederick, after waiting two days 
at Kaurzim for Prince Maurice, with 6 battalions and 10 squad- 
rons, and for supplies from Nymburg, marched eastward, 
hoping to seize Swoyschitz. The march had just begun when 
Daun took position from Swoyschitz to Chotzemitz, thereby 
blocking the king’s march and forcing him to change his plans. 
Frederick then obliqued to the left to Planian. The positions 
of the two armies on the night before the battle was as follows : 

The Austrians,—35,160 infantry, 18,630 cavalry, and 162 
guns,—coming from Kolin, faced west, their right resting on 
the road from Kolin to Prague, their centre at Kaurzim, and 
their left prolonged toward the south. 

The Prussians,—18,000 infantry, 16,000 cavalry, and 102 
guns—formed parallel to the Austrian line, their right near 
Kaurzim, opposite the Austrian centre, and their left beyond 
Planian in the direction of Nymburg, where all their depots and 
supplies were. 

In this position Frederick had the choice of two operations. 
If he moved to the right to attack, he covered the siege of 
Prague but uncovered his line of supplies which were parallel 
to the Austrian front ; if, on the contrary, he took position to 
the north of, and parallel to, the Kolin-Prague road, he covered 
his line of communications but uncovered Prague. The king, 
however, decided upon a middle course—viz., to turn the Aus- 
trian right, but his movement of the 17th on Planian showed so 
obviously where he would attack that Daun changed front dur- 
ing the night. 

On the morning of the 18th, Frederick advanced to attack 
along the Kolin-Prague road. Ziethen, with 55 squadrons, and 
Hulsen, with 3 battalions of grenadiers and 4 of the reserve, 
formed the advance guard in two columns, one on the Kolin- 
Prague road, the second to the left of the road. The army fol- 
lowed in three columns, the left wing forming the heads of the 
columns. It was only after passing Planian that the king dis- 
covered the change in the Austrian position. He therefore 
halted the heads of the columns near Novimiest and the ad- 
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vance-guard at Slatislunz, and proceeded to reconnoitre the Aus- 


trian position. He found Daun’s army posted along the heights 
from Brzesan to Krzeczhorz, facing the Kolin-Prague road. 
The left wing, composed of the division of Colloredo,—17 bat- 
talions and 15 squadrons—was before Porborz; the centre, with 
the cavalry of Stampach—36 squadrons—and of Serbelloni—39 
squadrons—and the infantry of Daun, behind Chotzemitz ; and 
the right, under Wied,—12 battalions and 13 squadrons—behind 


Krzeczhorz. 


Beyond the right was the Reserve cavalry—49 


squadrons under Nadasty,—ex fotence, extending across the 
Kolin-Prague road. Along the front were several villages oc- 
cupied by Croat skirmishers and 5 batteries judiciously placed. 
On the left near Brzesan the ground rose abruptly while on the 
right there was only a gentle slope. 

Frederick should obviously have attacked the left of the Aus- 
trian army near Brzesan, thereby covering both his line of com- 
munications and the siege of Prague, but, judging the position too 
strong, he decided to turn their right. The king then ordered 
Ziethen to march on Kolin, to attack the Austrian cavalry, and 
to support the advance guard. Hulsen, with 7 battalions, was 
to carry the village of Krzeczhorz and to attack the Austrian 
right. The troops under Manstein and the Duke of Bevern, 
forming the right wing, were to be ‘refused and the king 
“ strictly forbade the officers who composed it to cross the grand 
road to Kolin.” 

At one o’clock the movement was begun. By two o’clock 
Ziethen had routed Nadasty’s cavalry and had driven it across 
the valley of Radowesnitz, but had suffered so severely from the 
Austrian batteries and the skirmishers in the wood behind 
Krzeczhorz that he was forced to retrograde to Kutlirz. After 
several charges, all of which resulted alike, the two cavalry di- 
visions merely observed one another and took no further part in 


the battle. 


Hulsen, meanwhile, with the advance guard and 14 guns, 
marched on Krzeczhorz, followed by the whole army. The ad- 
vance guard was formed in 3 lines, 3 battalions of grenadiers in 
the first line, the regiments of Schultz and Miinchau in the 
second, supported by the dragoons of Norman in the third. The 


Austrian batteries on the right opened fire to which the Prus- 
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sians did not reply, but, pressing on to Krzeczhorz, stormed and 
carried the village and captured the battery posted there. Hul- 
sen then reformed his troops, using Krzeczhorz as a point a’ appui 
from which to attack the Austrian right. Daun then extended 
his right to the rear of Krzeczhorz, and Hulsen, fearing to be 
turned by the left and seeing that the remaining battalions were 
not supporting him, was forced to postpone his attack and to 
hold the village under a well-directed fire from the 2 batteries 
on the Austrian right. He, therefore, brought up the 4 battal- 
ions of the second line into the first and waited for support. 

During these successful attacks of the advance guard the 
rest of the army disobeyed the king’s orders. Frederick’s plan 
was, when Hulsen should have manceuvred to turn the Austrian 
right, that Prince Maurice was to form the first line. This he 
did too soon and left a space which the king filled from the bat- 
talions of the second line. It is quite unnecessary to discuss 
here the controversy between Tempelhof and Von Retzow— 
whether the subsequent movements were due to the second bat- 
talion of Bornstedt’s forming line to drive off the Croat skir- 
mishers on its right, a movement to which the battalions follow- 
ing naturally conformed since the left was the directing wing, 
or whether it was due to the order of the king himself, who 
halted them while awaiting the result of Hulsen’s attack. Suf- 
fice to say that the whole of the army behind the battalion of 
Bornstedt did form line and the oblique order disappeared en- 
tirely. The 7 battalions in front kept on to support Hulsen, 
leaving a great opening in the line which the few squadrons at 
Frederick’s disposal were quite inadequate to fill. 

The Prussian line now assumed the aspect of four disjointed 
attacks. The fourth echelon or right wing, under the Duke of 
Bevern, which should have still been refused, attacked Brzesan ; 
the third echelon, under Manstein, which should also have been 
refused, attacked and carried Chotzemitz; Prince Maurice at- 
tacked the Austrian right centre ; and Hulsen, reinforced by the 
seven battalions, carried the wood behind Krzeczhorz, drove out 
the Croats, and held his position in spite of the reinforcements 
received by the Austrian right. For two hours the Prussians 
held their ground by desperate valor only. The Austrian ar- 
tillery, well posted and unusually well served, inflicted tremen- 
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dous losses upon them and so shook their morale that when the 
Saxon cavalry charged the column of Prince Maurice, it broke 
and was almost annihilated, despite the heroic efforts of Seidlitz. 
Five of Hulsen’s battalions followed Prince Maurice, Manstein 
was driven out of Chotzemitz by the Austrian batteries, and, of 
the four echelons of the Prussian army, the last, under the 
Duke of Bevern, although surrounded at the end of the battle, 
alone escaped intact. 

The Prussians retreated in great disorder on Nymburg, cov- 
ered by the cavalry of Ziethen and Seidlitz. They lost 13,700 
men, killed, wounded, or prisoners, and 45 guns. The Austrians 
lost about 77 

The siege of Prague was at once raised and Frederick was 
placed in a very critical position. 

That Frederick’s plan of turning the Austrian right while in 
its original position was sound no one can doubt. He would 
have covered his precious depots at Nymburg and, at the same 
time, since the turning movement would have taken place along 
the Kolin-Prague road, he would have kept open his communi- 
cations with the besieging army at Prague. As soon, however, 
as the Austrians changed front, his plan was hopelessly at fault. 
If he were determined to attack near Kolin he should have at- 
tacked the Austrian left at Brzesan with his own line formed 
perpendicular to the enemy’s front and his centre directly op- 
posite the Austrian left wing. Daun would then have found 
himself in exactly the same position in relation to the king’s 
army as Hohenlohe to Napoleon at Jena, with probably the 
same results. 

Frederick, however, judged the Austrian left too strong. He 
therefore abandoned his line of operations and made a flank 
march in the face of an army in position and that army greatly 
superior in numbers to his own. Heeven went so far as to form 
his columns of attack in plain view of the Austrian left at 
Brzesan. When Hulsen made his attack on Daun’s right at 
Krzeczhorz and was unsupported, the battle then assumed the 
aspect of one of the most dangerous and hazardous forms of at- 
tack, viz., that of a body of troops detached to turn an enemy 
without preserving intact its communication with the main 
army. It is quite true that, at Hohenlinden, Richepanse, by 
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just such an isolated attack, threw the principal Austrian 
column into disorder and won a decisive victory for Moreau. 
But even at Hohenlinden the timely arrival at St. Christophe of 
Decaen’s division alone disengaged Richepanse and prevented 
his being taken in the flank and rear by the Austrian column of 
the extreme left and himself hopelessly routed. Liegnitz, 
Maxen, Torgau, Rivoli, Bautzen, Kulm, and Laon furnish strik- 
ing examples of the disastrous effects of such attacks when met 
with any judgment. Even had Hulsen succeeded in turning 
the Austrian right—as he nearly did at one time—he would 
have found himself cut off from the main Prussian army. “ The 
art of war shows that it is necessary to turn or outflank a wing 
without separating the army.”* 

Tempelhof and other Prussian writers have attributed the 
loss of the battle, not to the king’s faulty dispositions, but to 
the “inaccessible heights”’ which they were forced to storm. 
These “inaccessible heights” do not, in reality, exist. They 
also claim that the manceuvre failed merely because one bat- 
talion, impatient of the fire of the Croat skirmishers, formed line 
and thus engaged the whole column following. This is 
scarcely correct. The king was present in person and the 
various generals were all thoroughly cognizant of his plan. To 
make such a flank march under the enemy’s very eyes is to 
suppose that he has neither guns nor rifles, as well as to invite 
one’s own army to make a manceuvre which the mere instinct 
of self-preservation must probably compel it to renounce. 

Napoleon in commenting on the battle said:+ ‘His 
[Frederick’s] plan of taking position at Kolin, 14 leagues from 
Prague, put him beyond the possibility of being succored in 
one march by part of the blockading army, and wece versa. 

“ At the battle of Kolin, it is difficult to justify his pretension 
of turning Daun’s right by making a flank march of 3000 toises 
[3% miles] at 5000 toises [slightly more than 6 miles] from the 
heights crowned by the enemy. It is an operation so foolhardy, 
so contrary to the principles of war. ‘Never make a flank 
march before an army in position, above all when it occupies 
the heights at the foot of which you must defile.’ ” 


* Napoleon : “* Précis des Guerres de Frédéric II.’’ 24th observation. 
+ Jbid— Précis des Guerres de Frédéric II.’’ 5th observation. 
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Further on Napoleon said :* “There are two principles of 
war which cannot be violated with impunity, the first: Never 
make a flank march before an army in position ; the second: 
Preserve with care and never abandon with a light heart your 


line of operations.” 
“The partisans of the oblique order admire the manceuvre 


of the king at the battle of Kolin, and, although it had the 
most fatal consequences and caused him the loss of the battle, 
half of his army, and two hundred guns, which forced him to 
raise the siege of Prague and to evacuate Bohemia, they none 
the less persist in their infatuation. Nothing can undeceive 
them.” 


* Napoleon—“ Quelques considérations sur la guerre de Sept Ans. II.”’ 
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‘“‘ The loss of the battle of Kolin should be attributed to the 
violation of the first of the principles of which we have spoken 
above. If Frederick had had the affair with any other general 
than Daun, who after the battle, remained twelve days in his 
camp singing Ze Deums, he would have felt severely the conse- 
quences of having violated the principle of maintaining his 
communications. The remains of his army would never have 
regained either his depots or the army before Prague. He 
never could have retrieved his losses.” 


ROSSBACH, NOVEMBER 5, 1757. 


in the autumn of 1757, Frederick’s position was most criti- 
cal. In August, the Allied army, consisting of the French under 
Soubise, and the forces of the German Confederation under the 
Prince of Hildsburghausen, had invaded Saxony, besieged and 
captured Leipsig, hoping to drive Frederick out of the country. 
The king therefore left an army under the Duke of Bevern to de- 
fend Silesia, united with Prince Maurice, who covered Saxony, 
and marching to Erfurth forced the Allies to retire on Eisenach. 
In spite of his numerical weakness, he detached Ferdinand to 
Magdeburg to cover his magazines and Prince Mautice to the 
Elbe to observe the Austrians. The king then evacuated Gotha 
and took up cantonments at Butstadt, believing that the Allies 
would make no further movements until the following spring. 

Meanwhile the Austrians under the Duke of Lorraine had 
invaded Silesia, forced the Duke of Bevern back on Breslau and 
had seized Berlin. Frederick accordingly left Keith with 7000 
troops to guard the Saale and to observe the Allies, and marched 
rapidedly to the Elbe. Here he learned that the Austrians had 
retreated and that the Allied army, reinforced by the Duc de 
Broglie, profiting by his absence, had crossed the Saale into 
Saxony and had demanded the surrender of Leipsig, which 
Keith refused to abandon. He therefore turned back to 
Leipsig, and uniting with the corps of Ferdinand and Keith, 
stormed Weissenfels and forced the Allies to recross the Saale, 
when Hildsburghausen took position opposite Weissenfels and 
Soubise near Merseburg. 

The strategy of Frederick previous to the battle of Rossbach 
may well be carefully studied and compared with that of Na- 
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poleon in 1813. Never did his genius shine out more brightly 
than in the dark days just before Rossbach, and seldom have 
troops given a greater example of fidelity and endurance than 
the Prussians. 

On the 2d of November Frederick crossed the Saale at 
Merseburg, Weissenfels and Halle. The Allies abandoned their 
plan of guarding the river and assembled their forces, their 
right at Miicheln, their left before Zobicker, facing south. The 
king reconnoitred their position and decided to attack them on 
the following day. He therefore advanced to Shortau, but, on 
discovering that the Allies had changed position during the 
night and were now facing east, their right at Branderode and 
their left on the heights of Eplingen—a very strong position,— 
he retrograded and camped behind Shortau, his left at Rossbach 
and his right toward Bedra, the cavalry in the third line. The 
disproportion between the two armies would probably have de- 
terred any but a Frederick from attempting a battle. The 
Allies numbered nearly 64,000 and 131 guns; the Prussians 
had only 21,600 and 80 guns, and, moreover, had made tre- 
mendous forced marches, but the king, nevertheless, judged it 
unwise to permit so large an army to winter on his frontiers. 
Soubise and Hildsburghausen, on the other hand, attributed the 
retrograde movement of the Prussians to fear, and determined to 
attack on the next day, trusting to their immense superiority to 
win them a decisive victory. 

On the morning of the 5th, Soubise reconnoitred the king’s 
position, and, finding the right and centre too strongly posted, 
decided to turn his left and take him in the rear. At 11 o’clock 
Soubise began his march in three columns—the reserve forming 
the third column. The German cavalry formed the advance 
guard and the French cavalry closed the march, whose length 
was about 3 miles. The Comte de Saint-Germain was detached 
with g battalions, 15 squadrons, and 2 batteries to divert the 
Prussians and to protect the march of the Allied army. On the 
plateau opposite the Prussian left the army halted, and the 
French cavalry—52 squadrons under the Duc de Broglie—re- 
joined the heads of the columns. 

The ground at Rossbach may be considered as a plain, with 
several hills sufficiently high to cover the march of an army, 
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but not steep enough to prevent its movements or to destroy the 
effect of artillery. Behind one of these hills the Allied army 
continued its march to Bettstedt, where it turned eastward. 

About 2 o’clock, Frederick perceived that the enemy had 
already passed his left flank and was continuing on toward 
Merseburg to take him in the rear, and cut off his retreat from 
the Saale at that point. He therefore ordered Seidlitz with the 
cavalry—38 squadrons—to march behind the hills to the heights 
between Lunstedt and Reichertswerben, followed by the in- 
fantry. Mayer, with a detachment of light-horse, alone was 
left at Rossbach. The Allies, seeing the Prussians suddenly 
quit their camp, imagined that the king was in full retreat. 
Accordingly they hurried forward their cavalry to force Fred- 
erick, if possible, into a general action. 

In debouching near Reichertswerben the Prussian cavalry 
was discovered on the heights behind the village. The Duc de 
Broglie, believing it to be only a rear guard, posted there to 
gain time and to cover the retreat of the Prussian army, at once 
deployed and, although the Allied infantry was far behind, pre- 
pared to attack. So rapid, however, had been Seidlitz’s march 
that, on passing the Janushiigel and reaching the reverse slopes 
of the hill of Pétzen, the Allied cavalry with one battery was 
seen climbing the slopes of Reichertswerben. Seidlitz promptly 
formed line, established his artillery on the Janushiigel, charged 
the French cavalry and drove it back on Friburg. Seidlitz, 
however, took care not to pursue too far, for at the same time as 
the attack—4 o’clock—the Prussian army, marching on two 
lines with a battalion of grenadiers on each flank and preceded 
by 18 guns, had arrived at the Janushiigel. The king immedi- 
ately ordered the guns to open fire on the left flank of the Allied 
cavalry, and formed his army about, echeloned on the left. 
The Allied cavalry, enveloped and taken in the rear by Seidlitz, 
and exposed to a severe artillery fire to which its own battery 
was unable to reply, broke and fled. Soubise then brought up 
5 regiments of reserve cavalry to protect the deployment of the 
infantry. ‘These too were charged and broken by Seidlitz, sup- 
ported by Prince Henry. Seidlitz then took position on the 
enemy’s right flank. Soubise, taken in flank by Frederick’s in- 
fantry, exposed to a deadly fire of artillery and infantry, and 
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repeatedly charged on the other flank by Seidlitz, was unable 
either to hold his ground or to form on the heads of his col- 
umns. He therefore retreated between Busendorf and Lust- 
schiff, where he attempted to form on the rears of his columns 
under the protection of the French cavalry, but this cavalry, 
when charged by the ubiquitous Seidlitz and further assailed 
by the infantry, broke and fled, followed by the entire army. 

The Prussian loss at Rossbach did not exceed 518 men, 
while the Allies lost 2700, besides 5000 prisoners, 67 guns, and 
a vast quantity of flags and baggage. 

The loss of the battle of Rossbach is due to Soubise alone. 
His plan of turning Frederick’s left violated two of the most 
important maxims in war. In the first place, he completely 
abandoned his line of communications. In the second place, 
granting that he had succeeded in gaining the rear of the Prus- 
sian army and in cutting them off from Merseburg, he would 
. have had to fight, still cut off from his line of communications, 
with an unfordable river in his rear and without seriously en 
dangering the king’s line of retreat. A victory would have 
produced but slight results, and a defeat could only have been 
more fatal than the one he actually suffered. 

In the third place, his flank march, in the view of an enemy 
in position, was quite enough of a blunder to have lost him 
the battle without any other attendant circumstances. In mak- 
ing the wide detour through Bettstedt, behind the range of 
hills which partially covered his march, he neglected com- 
pletely to use his cavalry to ascertain what the Prussians were 
doing in the meantime. He blindly took it for granted that 
the king would calmly await his destruction in the same posi- 
tion which he had occupied that morning. The battle of the 
Soor should have taught him a very different lesson. It is ex- 
tremely probable that had Wellington left his positions at Tala- 
vera and at Waterloo to attack he would have been defeated. 
At Rossbach, however, the case was quite different. Frederick 
responded to every movement of the enemy by exactly the right 
manceuvre. He never allowed his line of communications to 
be threatened, and, moreover, he took advantage of all the acci- 
dents of the ground and of every blunder made by his adver- 
saries. 


‘ 
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Napoleon commented on Rossbach as follows :* “The result 
of the battle of Rossbach is not at all extraordinary. ‘Twenty- 
two thousand to 26,000 Prussians, picked and well-commanded 
troops, ought to defeat 45,000 to 50,000 men of the forces 
of the Empire and of the French forces of that time, so mis- 
erably commanded ; but what has been the subject of surprise 
and a disgrace is to have been beaten by 6 battalions and 30 
squadrons. It is not an army composed of such troops, com- 
manded by such officers, whose courage and spirit were so 
feeble, all of whose resources were so weak, which could under- 
take a flank march before an army so well constituted.” 

“The manceuvre of the King of Prussia was natural and 
merits less praise than his adversaries do blame, for it was 
dictated to him by this imprudent march, made without being 
either protected by a corps of observation in position, or covered 
by flankers and an advance-guard to secure them against sur- 
prise, in a hilly country and at a foggy season.” 

“At the battle of Rossbach, the Prince of Soubise imagined 
that he wished to ape the oblique order. The results of them 
are well enough known: Frederick at Kolin, lost only his 
army ; Soulise, at Rossbach, lost his army and his honor.” 

The battle of Austerlitz affords another excellent example of 
a flank march bringing disaster because the enemy replied with 
the correct manceuvre. The Allies attempted to turn Napoleon’s 
right by means of three strong columns under Doctoroff, Lan- 
geron and Przybyschewsky, and to cut his line of communica- 
tions with Vienna. The Emperor had purposely abandoned to 
them the heights of Pratzen, the key to the position, and had 
weakened his right in order to put no obstacle in the way of 
their turning movement. Had Kutusoff held Pratzen, Napoleon 
would never have fought at Austerlitz, but would have retro- 
graded to a very strong position west of Briinn. 

On the morning of December 2d, when the emperor saw that 
Pratzen had been abandoned, he ordered Soult to seize and hold 
it, thereby cutting the Russians and Austrians in two. His 
left wing, under Lannes, contained and drove back the Allied 
right ; his left centre, under Bernadotte, contained and defeated 
the Allied centre, under Kutusoff ; while, on his extreme right, 


* Napoleon—“ Précis des Guerres de Frédéric II.’’ Eighth observation. 
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Davout, by desperate fighting, held the defiles of Ménitz, Telnitz, 
and Sokolnitz, and contained the heads of the turning columns 
until the right-centre, under Soult, reinforced by the Grenadier 
Reserve and the Imperial Guard, fell upon their flank and rear 
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and drove them into the Satschan ponds, where, in the breaking 
ice, they perished by the thousands. 


GRAVELOTTE, AUGUST 18, 1870. 


On the 16th of August the advanced troops of the German 
armies, having crossed the Moselle southeast of Metz, had at- 
tacked Bazaine at Vionville-Mars-la-Tour, turned his right, and 
driven him off the Metz-Mars-la-Tour-Verdun road. During 
the following day the Germans continued the passage of the 
Moselle between Corny and Pont-d-Mousson. Von Steinmetz, 
with the VII. and VIII. Corps took position, between the Mo- 
selle and Gorze—the I. Corps still remained before Metz. Prince 
Frederick Charles, with the IX. and XII. Corps and the Guard, 
extended from Gorze to Mars-la-Tour. The IV. Corps was or- 
dered on Toul and the II. Corps on Pont-d-Mousson, where the 
Headquarters were also carried. The greatest care was taken 
to prevent any serious action as the armies were not yet concen- 
trated, and especially to restain the fiery Von Steinmetz, whose 
corps were in contact with the French left. So well were Von 
Moltke’s orders obeyed that Bazaine was able to take position 
from Gravelotte to Roncourt, not only without being hindered, 
but even without being seen. The German patrols brought in 
such conflicting reports that the Royal Headquarters were left 
in serious doubts as to the French movements. 

About 2 Pp. M. on the 17th, the king issued an order from 
the heights south of Flavigny for the movements of the next 
day. The Second Army was directed in echelons between 
Ville-sur-Yron and Rézonville, supported on its right by the 
VII. Corps. The VII. Corps was ordered to cover the march 
against any attack from Metz. The corps commanders were 
informed that these orders would be modified when the enemy’s 
dispositions were known to the king, who would be found south 
of Flavigny. 

The purport of these orders was to place the German armies 
in such a position that they could stop the French if they at- 
tempted to retreat on Chalons, or, by a right wheel, to contain 
and envelop them if they were subsequently found in position 
before Metz. The ignorance displayed in these orders regarding 
the French movements is surprising. At 2 o’clock on a sum- 
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mer’s afternoon there still remained plenty of time for Von 
Moltke to have been fully informed and to have given orders 
which would have contained some trustworthy information. 
Moreover, the remaining hours of daylight left Bazaine time to 
have made many movements which would have rendered these 
orders dangerous. One cannot help contrasting such careless- 
ness with the habit of the first Napoleon, who issued his orders 
at midnight or later, after all the reports had been received. As 
a result of this ignorance the German armies were forced, on the 
following day, to make a long flank march in the sight of the 
French army in position—a movement which, as we have al- 
ready seen, in the two preceding studies, is one ot the most 
dangerous in war. 

At the end of the battle of Mars-la-Tour, the German front 
was perpendicular to the French left wing. It occupied the 
same position relatively that Hohenlohe did to Napoleon at 
Jena, with the additional disadvantage of having behind it some 
difficult defiles. It was absolutely necessary to remedy such a 
faulty disposition. The Royal Headquarters at Pont-d-Mousson 
were much too far away from the German armies—even the 
German writers admit this—and the orders issued from Flavigny 
were founded on conjectures which subsequent events proved to 
be untrue. It isextremely probable that had Bazaine been as 
determined and energetic as some of his corps commanders, Von 
Moltke would have had cause to regret his precipitation. 

The night before the battle, the German armies, after their 
right wheel faced northeast, and the French west, Bazaine had 
posted his army as follows: The left wing—the 2d Corps under 
Frossard—was in position from St. Ruffine to Point du Tour 
and St. Hubert ; the centre—composed of the 3d Corps under 
Leboeuf and the 4th Corps under Ladmirault—extended from 
St. Hubert through the farms of Moscou, Leipsig, Chanterenne, 
and l’Envie to Amanvillers ; and the right wing—the 6th Corps 
under Canrobert—from Amanvillers through St. Privat-la- 
Montagne to Roncourt, with detachments at the Ste. Marie-aux- 
Chénes and Montois. Frossard’s position was naturally very 
strong, and this able engineer, who alone fully recognized its pos- 
sibilities, had judiciously strengthened it with field-works. The 
centre also was fairly well intrenched. The right, depending 
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only upon the villages and unprotected by any natural obstacle, 
could readily be turned. Bazaine erroneously expecting dan- 
ger on his left, posted the Guard, under Bourbaki, and all his 
reserves, in the rear of Frossard’s Corps, at Plappeville, where 
his headquarters were also carried. This proved, as we shall 
see, a great mistake. 

On the morning of the 18th, Von Steinmetz ordered the VII. 
Corps from Ars to hold the Bois de Vaux, opposite Frossard’s 
position. The I. Corps, on the right bank of the Moselle, was 
to support the VII. Corps and to enfilade the French left. The 
VIII. Corps, being too far away, received orders from the Royal 
Headquarters to support the VII. Corps. So meagre was the 
information received at the headquarters that, at 10 o’clock, 
Von Moltke still thought the French right near Montigny-la- 
Grange. At 10.30 he issued the order which brought the German 
armies into line facing eastward. Meanwhile, Prince Frederick 
Charles had arrived at the conclusion that the French would 
fight and had ordered the Second Army to march northward in 
echelons. The XII. Corps—the Saxons under the Crown-Prince, 
the present king,—forming the first echelon, was directed on 
Jarny ; to its right the Guard, under Prince Augustus of Wur- 
temberg, the second echelon, on Doncourt ; and, lastly, the IX. 
Corps, under Manstein, marching between Rézonville and 
Vionville, prolonged the line of the VIII. Corps to the westward. 
In the rear of the IX. Corps, the III., under Alvensleben ; the II. 
was placed in reserve. The X. Corps, under Voigts-Rhetz, 
formed the reserve for the left wing. This order, it is evident, 
was founded on the false supposition that the French right did 
not extend beyond Amanvillers. 

The Second Army, still in doubt as to the exact position of 
the French right, then made a flank march under the very noses 
of the French army in a strong position, leaving a considerable 
space between its rear and the left of the First Army. Canrobert, 
to be sure, was ignorant of this march, but in vain did Ladmir- 
ault send urgent messages to Bazaine of the blunder committed 
by the Germans. Bazaine replied from his headquarters, from 
which he could see nothing, and without troubling himself to 
ascertain its truth, “that these movements were of no impor- 
tance and that it was not worth while to bother about them.” 
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It was only at 11.30 that Prince Frederick Charles, when in 
contact with the French army, issued the following order :— 
“The enemy is in position on the heights of Leipsig and the 
Bois de Vaux. We shall attack him to-day, viz.: the Guard by 
Amanvillers, the IX. Corps by La Folie, the VII. and VIII. in 
front. The following corps will follow in second line as reserve ; 
the XII. Corps on Ste. Marie, the X. Corps on St. Ail, the III. on 
Verneville, the II. on Rézonville.”” This order, founded on in- 
complete reconnaissances, was greatly modified during the bat- 
tle. The IX. Corps attacked Amanvillers and La Folie, the 
Guard was directed on St. Privat, and the XII. Corps, instead of 
being kept on in second line, had to make a long flank march 
to the north to turn the French right, and only arrived in posi- 
tion late in the afternoon. 

At 11.45 Manstein attacked near Verneville, bringing up the 
divisional, and later the corps artillery. Frossard and Leboeuf, 
however, were on the alert, and from the woods between the 
farms of Chanterenne and Moscou, enfiladed and took his posi- 
tion in reverse. The Germans held their ground, carried the 
farms of Chanterenne and |’Envie, and attempted to carry the 
farm of Champenois, but the French from La Folie and its wood 
annihilated the German infantry at Chanterenne, and shortly 
after two o’clock Manstein’s artillery alone had lost more than 
208 officers and men. Prince Augustus of Wiirtemberg sent a 
brigade of the Guard to Manstein, and, at Manstein’s suggestion, 
marched northward, protected by four divisional batteries de- 
ployed on his flank, to attack St. Privat. He deployed his bat- 
teries in front of Habonville, to the right of the Hessians, in 
order to relieve Manstein, whose artillery had now—3 o’clock— 
been forced to retreat. The position, however, was too exposed 
and the losses so heavy that it was retrograded to St. Ail. The 
artillery of the III. Corps was ordered up to stop the enfilading 
fire and under its protection the IX. Corps’ artillery rallied. 
Nevertheless, these batteries had to be refitted, and before 4 
o’clock, there existed only four companies and three batteries en 
the front of the IX. Corps, and a very dangerous opening between 
it and the VIII. Corps. 

Meanwhile, the First Army, under Von Steinmetz, was or- 
dered to engage Frossard, without attacking, but this intrepid 
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officer, whom the Royal Headquarters could never restrain, took 
it upon himself to drive back the French left. He succeeded in 
partly silencing Frossard’s batteries, and, about 3 o’clock, carried 
the farm of St. Hubert, after a desperate struggle, in which 
he was forced to employ 17 companies, and during which his. 
losses were very severe, especially in officers. The capture of 
St. Hubert was almost coincident with the arrival of the Hes- 
sians, at the Bois de la Cusse, and of the Guard at Habonville, 
and with the retreat of the artillery of the IX. Corps. From one 
end to the other the French line was still intact and thus far 
had had much the better of the fight. 

The Prussian Guard had, meantime, continued its march om 
Ste. Marie, supported by the XII. Corps. The artillery of these 
two corps bombarded the village for over an hour, and, at 3.30, 
it was carried by assault. Canrobert failed to to take advantage 
of the consequent disorder and to use his artillery, and the Guard 
was thus permitted to reform unmolested. The XII. Corps con- 
tinued its march northward to turn the French right and the 
Guard prepared to attack St. Privat. 

When Frossard’s guns had been partly silenced, Von Stein- 
metz believed that the decisive moment had arrived. He 
therefore directed four batteries and Von Hartmann’s cavalry 
to advance on Point du Jour, but scarcely had these troops got 
into the open before they were decimated by the fire from the 
French batteries and Chassepéts. The French, crossing their 
shelter-trenches, drove them back with tremendous loss, but 
were in turn repulsed. Von Steinmetz then reformed his troops, 
when the II. Corps, which had marched from Pont-d-Mousson, 
arrived to support him. A new attack was then ordered, but 
Frossard’s position was far too strong to be carried, and the 
Germans were again repulsed with considerable loss. 

At the same time, on the German left, the Guard attacked 
St. Privat. History affords few parallels of such a murderous. 
and fatal attack, but still the heroic Guard held its ground, 
awaiting the counter-attack which never was made. 

The attack of the Guard was a fatal blunder. Von Pape 
had forewarned Prince Augustus of its folly. The XII. Corps 
was far away on the march to turn the French right. The IX. 
Corps had suffered very heavily, was demoralized and sadly in 
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need of support from the III. Corps, which had itself been 
severely handled two days previously at Mars-la-Tour. The 
Guard was in hopeless confusion. etween the German centre 
and right there was a great open space, and Von Steinmetz was 
barely able to hold his position under Frossard’s fire. The 
situation was the counterpart of Austerlitz, except that Canro- 
bert, for lack or orders, had opposed the turning movement. 
It was the moment to charge the German centre. The French 
Imperial Guard and the numerous cavalry had not as yet 
been engaged ; Ladmirault’s corps, protected by shelter-trenches, 
had suffered but slightly. Frossard, like Lannes at Austerlitz, 
could easily have contained Von Steinmetz, while these other 
corps, supported by Leboeuf, could not have failed to do what 
Soult did when he seized the heights of Pratzen and fell upon 
the flanks of the turning columns. Even granting that the 
French right were turned, Canrobert could have played the:réle 
of Davout at the defiles of M6nitz, Telnitz and Sokolnitz. 

This all-important charge was never made. Bourbaki, with 
the Imperial Guard, which Bazaine had posted at Plappeville, 
far from his centre, arrived too late. At 7.30 St. Privat, in 
flames, was carried by the Prussian Guard, and from one 
wing to the other the battle raged fiercer than ever. The 
XII. Corps turned Canrobert’s right and forced him to re- 
treat in disorder. Canrobert’s retreat exposed Ladmirault’s 
flank, which he was compelled to retire, protected by Bour- 
baki. That night Bazaine ordered Canrobert, Ladmirault, 
and the Guard to Metz. Leboeuf followed at dawn, but Fros- 
sard kept his position until long after daylight. By noon all the 
corps of the Army of the Rhine were at Metz, from which they 
were unable to depart until, through Bazaine’s treachery, they 
were marched off to Germany as prisoners of war. 

The German armies at Gravelotte numbered 203,402 men 
and 726 guns.* The exact French force is unknown, but was 
probably about 133,000 and 530 guns. The Germans lost 20,- 
163,* while the French loss was less than 7900 killed and 
wounded, and 4420 prisoners—a tremendous disproportion. 

At Gravelotte the Germans made a flank march in view of 
the French army in position. Moreover, they failed to keep in- 


* German Official Report. 
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‘tact the communications between their corps—the fatal results 
-of such failures we have seen in the first study. Kolin was won 
without any effort on the part of Daun, Gravelotte was lost 
through the culpable negligence of Bazaine. At Gravelotte the 
French army had, in reality, no Commander-in-chief. The offi- 
cer who held that rank did nothing during the entire battle, 
knew nothing of the relative strength of his wings, or what the 
Germans were doing. He cannot even be compared with Daun 
at Kolin. 
LEUTHEN, DECEMBER 5, 1757. 


In the three previous studies we have seen the inconven- 
iences of a flank march made in the presence of an army in 
position. 

Jomini lays down the following rules for flank marches : * 

“First.—If it is recognized that the most advantageous attacks 
are those made by a concentrated effort on a single extremity of 
the enemy’s line, it becomes indispensable to take measures to 
reach that extremity by masked movements. 

“Secondly.—By neglecting this precaution, the enemy can 
follow the march of the columns which wish to outflank him, 
present his front always to them, or take them themselves in 
flank, just as happened at Rossbach. 

““Thirdly.—The march should be concealed, whether by dark- 
ness, by favor of the ground, or finally by a false attack on the 
enemy’s front, which will divert all his attention to this point. 

“ The last two methods are preferable, especially when they 
«can be united, because night movements are less sure, less exact 
than those by day.” 

Apropos of flank marches, Napoleon adds t: “‘ Never permit 
between the different corps of your line a single interval where 
the enemy may penetrate.” ‘The art of war shows that you 
must turn or outflank a wing without separating the army.” t 

At Kolin, Rossbach, and Gravelotte these rules were none of 
them observed. At Kolin, Daun made some slight movements 
which brought about the rupture of the Prussian echelons ; at 
Rossbach, Frederick guessed the plan of Soubise and responded 
*Jomini— Précis de 1’Art de la Guerre.”’ 


+ Napoleon—“ Précis des Guerres de Frédéric II. Considération II.’’ 
/6td—24th observation. 
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with the correct manceuvre ; at Gravelotte, Bazaine, immoveable 
behind his trenches, did not know how to profit by the oppor- 
tunity offered him by the enemy’s foolhardy march. 

The battle of Leuthen, on the contrary, presents a flank 
march made under good conditions and with admirable judg- 
ment, followed by a complete victory. 

Scarcely eight days after Rossbach Frederick was again on 
the march. During his absence on the Saale, the Austrians 
under the Duke of Lorraine had invaded Silesia, besieged and 
captured Schweidnitz, and had defeated the Duke of Bevern at 
Breslau. After sixteen days of hard marching, the king was 
again on the Oder, and reunited, at Parchwitz, to his feeble 
forces the débris of Bevern’s army, now under Ziethen’s com- 
mand. ‘Truly fortune seemed to have deserted Frederick en- 
tirely. His own army was reduced to 14,000 men and Ziethen’s 
to about 15,000. Schweidnitz, the most important fortress in 
Silesia, had fallen, and Bevern had been captured just after 
Breslau. Several Silesian regiments had deserted and the de- 
fection had reached such a state that, on leaving Parchwitz, 11 
battalions did not contain more than 400 men. He was con- 
fronted by a victorious Austrian army, numbering about 84,000 
men and 210 guns, whose commander, emboldened by his suc- 
cess at Breslau, had determined tocrush the king and his feeble 
forces, which were ironically called “the parade of Potsdam.” 
The Duke of Lorraine, however, had foolishly abandoned his 
strong position behind the Lohe to take up an exposed position 
on the left bank of the Schweidnitzwasser and had left behind 
the greater part of his artillery. The king at once perceived 
this blunder. He then assembled his officers, informed them of 
the desperate straits in which they were placed and, in touching 
terms, appealed to their valor and loyalty. 

On the following day, December 4th, Frederick left Parch- 
witz for Neumarkt, resolved to attack the Austrians wherever 
he found them. His army—32,000 men and 167 guns—marched 
in four columns, divided normally into two lines, the infantry 
in the centre and the cavalry on the flanks. Each line was in 
turn divided into wings. The right wing formed the heads of 
the columns, of which the first was composed of the cavalry of 
the right wing, the second, of the infantry of the right wing, 
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the third, of the infantry of the left wing, and, the fourth, of 
the cavalry of the same wing. The columns were preceded by 
an advance guard of hussars and dragoons of the right wing 
and by 10 guns. This order of march is a marked contrast to 
the formation of the German columns at Gravelotte. Its ad- 
vantage is at once apparent. The whole army could immedi- 
ately deploy on two lines by means of a simple conversion by 
each part of the line, and form line with great rapidity. 

At Neumarkt a corps of 4000 Croats was encountered, 
routed, and 600 prisoners taken. The king camped about Neu- 
markt, and during the night learned that the Austrians had 
taken position to the east of Borna. 

On the 5th the advance guard, composed of infantry and a 
battery of 12 guns and preceded by cavalry, formed before Kem- 
mendorf. A detachment was sent to hold the chateau of Neu- 
markt and another to guard the baggage train. At daybreak 
the army was on the march, in the same order as the preceding 
day, and, under the cover of a heavy fog, surprised the Austrian 
corps under Nostitz and captured Borna. From Borna Frederick 
reconnoitred the enemy’s position. He found their right rest- 
ing on Nypern and the wood before that village, their centre 
behind Frobelnitz and Leuthen, and their left at Sagschutz, re- 
inforced by the cavalry of Nadasty ex potence—a front of about 
five miles. Their formation was peculiar in the extreme. The 
infantry and cavalry were mixed up indiscriminately on two 
lines as if they had come there purely by chance. The king 
considered their right too strongly posted to attack, and decided 
to turn their left between Sagschutz and the swamps near Goh- 
lau. He therefore ordered the advance guard, under Wedel, to 
engage the enemy while he changed the direction of his 
columns to the southeast, thereby bringing them on two lines. 
They were directed on Sagschutz behind a range of hills which 
completely masked their march. 

The retreat of Nostitz from Borna, and the attack of the 
Prussian advance guard near Frobelnitz convinced Count Luc- 
chesi, who commanded the Austrian right wing, that the king 
would attempt to turn him near Nypern. He accordingly 
demanded reinforcements from Marshal Daun, who at first 
refused, but seeing no Prussian troops before his centre or left, 
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marched with all his reserves to support Lucchesi. The 
Prussian advance guard, in the meantime, had been withdrawn 
to resume its place at the head of the army—a movement which 
led Daun to think that the king was retreating. By one o’clock 
Frederick’s army had arrived opposite the Austrian left without 
its march having been discovered. Wedel formed the advance 
guard in echelons of battalions, attacked and routed the Wur- 
temberg infantry, and captured the battery at Sagschutz. 
Nadasty then attempted to reform under the protection of 
another battery near Gohlau, but Wedel, supported by Ziethen’s 
hussars and the Prussian battery near Sagschutz, which enfiladed 
the Austrian line, attacked and routed him also. 

When Daun discovered the Prussians near Sagschutz, he at 
once sent off the cavalry of Esterhazy and the second line of 
his infantry under Maguire and Angern to reinforce his left, 
and endeavored to form line parallel to the king’s. Frederick, 
however, continued to advance and to turn his broken left and 
rear, leaving the reinforcements no time to form, but still keep- 
ing his own left refused. Daun then attempted to extend his 
right between Leuthen and Borna, and, withdrawing his left on 
Leuthen as a pivot, to reform his army at right angles to its 
original position on a very deep formation. The Prussian left 
now came into action, and the Prussian batteries, admirably 
served, enfiladed both faces of the salient angle formed at Leu- 
then. Lucchesi, with the cavalry of the Austrian right, at- 
tempted to disengage the infantry and to charge the unprotected 
Prussian left, but was in turn charged and routed by Von 
Driesen, and Lucchesi was killed. Simultaneously, the Prus- 
sian Guard, after desperate fighting, carried Leuthen and de- 
cided the battle. Daun endeavored, a third time, to reform be- 
tween Frobelwitz and Rathen, but was again turned by his 
right. Abandoned by his cavalry, Daun was forced to retreat 
on Breslau in great disorder. 

At Leuthen the Prussians lost 6000 men. The Austrian 
losses were 27,000 men, 116 guns, 54 flags, and 4000 baggage 
transports. 

“ The battle of Leuthen,” said Napoleon,* “ is a masterpiece 
of movements, of manceuvres, and of resolution ; alone it would 


* Napoleon—“‘ Précis des Guerres de Frédéric 1oth observation. 
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suffice to immortalize Frederick and to give him rank among 
the greatest generals. He attacks an army stronger than his 
own, in position and victorious, with an army composed partly 
of troops which have just been beaten, and wins a complete vic- 
tory without a loss disproportionate with the result. 
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“ All his manceuvres at this battle, conform to the principles 
of war; he does not make a flank march before the enemy, 
since the armies are not in sight in position. The Austrian 
army, which learned of the approach of the king’s army by the 
engagements of Neumarkt and Borna, waits to see him take 
position on the heights opposite it, and, it is during this time 
that, protected by a hill and by fogs, and masked by his ad- 
vance guard, the king continues his march and goes to attack 
the extreme left of the Austrian army. 

“ He does not, moreover, violate a second principle not less 
sacred, that of not abandoning his line of operations; but he 
changes it, which is considered the most skillful manceuvre 
taught by the art of war. In fact, an army which changes its 
line of operations deceives the enemy, who no longer knows 
where are its rears and the delicate points by which he can 
threaten it. By his march, Frederick abandoned the line of 
operations by Neumarkt and took that by Upper Silesia: the 
boldness and the rapidity of the execution, the fearlessness of 
the generals and the soldiers, responded to the skillfulness of 
the manceuvre. In this case Daun, once engaged, did all that 
he should have done and did not succeed. Three times he at- 
tempted to refuse his left and centre by a left-to-the-rear in 
forming line; he even advanced his right to threaten the line 
of operations by Neumarkt, which he still supposed to be the 
king’s. He therefore did everything that was prescribed by 
such circumstances, but the Prussian cavalry and bodies of 
troops continually bore down upon his troops before they had 
had time to form. One must in truth say that the king was 
marvellously aided by circumstances. All the bad troops, those 
of the Empire, were on the left of the Austrian army. The 
difference between some troops and others is immense.” 
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SOME OF THE DEFECTS IN OUR MILITARY 
MACHINE. 


By JAMES CHESTER, Major oF ARTILLERY, RETIRED. 


OW that the Spanish war is practically over, military men 
N naturally ask, not what have we gained in the way of 
glory or indemnity? but, what have we learned in the 

line of our profession ? 

The military situation was peculiar. A war was sprung 
upon us suddenly and unexpectedly. We were in our accus- 
tomed condition of unreadiness. Our little army of professional 
soldiers was scattered broadcast over our vast domain, and liv- 
ing, literally from hand to mouth in the interest of economy. 
It was well clothed, well fed, and well instructed. Itcarried a 
rifle of the latest pattern, and cartridges charged with smoke- 
less powder. But there were no magazines of supply sufficient 
for a large army on campaign. 

The organized militia of the States, commonly called the 
National Guard, was confidently relied on as our second line ; 
and the millions of men in the unorganized militia were deemed 
a satisfactory recruiting field. The National Guard was armed 
with the Springfield rifle, a weapon recently discarded by the 
Regular army, but a good, serviceable gun, and by many profes- 
sional soldiers believed to be a better fighting weapon than the 
small-bore rifle. The Regular soldier had been trained in 
markmanship with the Springfield rifle and consequently had 
great faith in it. But the cartridges provided for it were 
charged with black powder. This was not considered a great 
defect at first; but a skirmish against an enemy using smoke- 
less powder disclosed its disadvantages. Smoke seriously handi- 
capped the volunteers, and consequently our second line was 
temporarily, at least, rendered unavailable for the fighting 
line. 

In the matter of equipment, the Regular troops were ready 
for the field, and there were some grounds for believing that the 
National Guard was also ready. But this proved to be a mis- 
take. The militia organizations, even if the United States 
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would have accepted them as they stood, were not unanimous 
in their desire for foreign service ; and the States, as a rule, were 
obliged to raise their quota by voluntary enlistment. And so, 
many volunteer organizations were little better than assemblages 
of recruits, and they were hurried into mobilization camps with- 
out uniform, arms or equipage. The cloth for their uniforms 
had yet to be manufactured. 

Transportation for the Regular army already existed. 
Transportation for the volunteers had to be created. 

Subsistence stores in abundance existed in the country; but 
the machinery for collecting, transporting and distributing the 
same, while excellent as far as it went, was insufficient for the 
supply of a large army, and officers hastily added to the estab- 
lishment labored under the disadvantage of inexperience. Still, 
with some few exceptions, unavoidable in actual war, the rations 
found their way to the companies with creditable regularity. 
If they failed to reach their final destination there must have 
been mismanagement in the companies. 

The proper distribution of rations in a company depends 
largely on the company cook. The company cook is an artist 
peculiar to the army. He can cook with the regulation outfit. 
He can carve and distribute the daily allowance of meat, so that 
every man shall have an equal portion and nothing but the 
bones will remain. He can cook soldier’s coffee, an article alto- 
gether unknown at Delmonico’s, and he can prepare soups that 
are satisfying to the soldier. Perhaps hunger is an essential 
seasoning to a soldier’s dinner on active campaign. Certainly 
with that seasoning it is excellent and satisfying. Dinner of 
course is the principal meal. On the march it is eaten in the 
evening after the day’s march is over. 

In the morning the soldier receives a pound of hard bread, 
half a ration of bacon and almost a quart of black coffee. Half 
the bacon and hard bread, and generally all the coffee are con- 
sumed for breakfast. The other half goes into the haversack 
for the mid-day meal. Dinner, consisting of soup, fresh beef 
and vegetables is eaten in the evening. This may be called 
the soldier’s marching menu. His fighting menu consists of 
bacon, hard bread, and coffee. The coffee is issued roasted and 
ground, and mixed with the proper quantity of sugar. It is 
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carried in the haversack tied up in a rag, and cooked at the 
proper time by each individual in his tin cup. Three days’ 
rations of this kind are carried in the haversack. Such fare 
cannot be called sumptuous, but it only lasts a few days, and is 
always forgotten when the wagons come up. And the whole 
thing is managed, practically, by the company cook. He is an 
artist that it would be difficult to duplicate in civil life. The 
ration is the keynote of the growler’s complaint, and all the de- 
tails connected with its preparation and distribution must be 
known before prescribing corrections. When the cause of com- 
plaint has been traced to the company kitchen, the natural cor- 
rection would seem to be “enlist competent cooks.” But com- 
petent company cooks do not exist in civil life. The art must 
be learned in thearmy. The best chef in Delmonico’s kitchen 
would be a failure as a company cook. 

But catering for the soldier’s appetite is only a small part of 
the captain’s responsibility. His health and comfort must also 
be cared for. The soldier must be brought on the battle-field 
in health and vigor, if he is to be worth anything there, and 
nothing operates more to make or to mar these conditions than 
castrametation. Camping is a complicated operation. It in- 
cludes selecting the site, pitching the tents, digging and blind- 
ing the sinks, policing and ditching the ground, and providing 
wood and water. Even if the camp is to be occupied only for 
a single night, these operations should be carefully executed. 
With the exception of pitching the men’s tents the work is 
done simultaneously and by details, announced every morning 
in camp or on the march. 

When the details have executed their tasks, and the squads 
have pitched their own tents, the men proceed to make them- 
selves comfortable. Beds must be made up and raised off 
the ground in some way. If nothing better can be found a 
brush pavement, eight or ten inches thick, should be laid on 
the tent floor, the coarser branches at the botttom, and the beds 
made on that. At retreat beds should be inspected by an offi- 
cer, and all improperly prepared ones condemned. ‘The owner 
of a condemned bed will not be permitted to use it until its 
defects are corrected. 

At mess call, the men carrying their meat cans and tin cups, 
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fall in by squads. The roll is called, and the company is 
marched to the cook’s tent. Company etiquette requires that 
the squads take turns at the head of the column—that is, the 
leading squad to-day will be the last one to-morrow. When 
the soldier gets his ration he is permitted to eat it anywhere, 
except in the tents. This regulation is generally suspended on 
rainy days. When the meal is finished, the cup and can are 
carefully cleaned and returned to the haversack. 

Arms and accoutrements are arranged around the centre 
pole of the tent—a hoop or strap suspended round the pole at 
the proper height acting as an improvised gun-rack. 

The statement of all these minutiz may seem absurd, but 
they must be known and strictly enforced if good order and 
proper camp sanitation are to be secured. We therefore claim 
indulgence for extending our remarks in this direction, not for 
the information of professional soldiers, but for amateurs. 

If the squads are of equal strength, it will be convenient to 
make camping details by squads, changing the details daily, so 
that disagreeable work may be evenly distributed. There will 
be four squads, at least, in the company, and camping duties 
for a day might be distributed as follows: First squad, the 
sinks ; second squad, officers’ camp ; third squad, cook’s tent and 
wood and water; fourth squad, policing and ditching camp. 
The squads work under their own non-commissioned officers, 
the senior of whom will be held responsible for the proper per- 
formance of the work. The orderly officer of the camp will 
supervise and inspect. A tour of duty for these details will 
cover twenty-four hours, or, if the company is on the march, 
until the camp is struck and the wagons packed next morning. 

There is nothing more important in castrametation than the 
water supply. Indeed the existence of good potable water gen- 
erally determines the selection of a site. The source of supply 
may be a spring, a brook or a river. Whatever it is it should 
be put under guard immediately. Sentinels should be posted 
wherever necessary to prevent contamination of the water, and 
to regulate the conduct of carriers at the place of supply. 
If this is not strictly attended to mud puddles will soon appear 
and the water will be contaminated. It will be wise to build a 
staging or wharf of logs at the place of supply to prevent this. 
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Striking camp is executed in the reverse order of pitching 
it. Kits or blanket rolls are packed; arms are stacked by 
squads ; tents are struck, packed and placed in the wagon by their 
occupants. Then the squads attend to their assigned duties— 
the officers’ camp is struck ; sinks are filled up; the cooks’ camp 
is struck and packed ; and the ground is policed. Then comes 
Assembly ; companies fall in; rolls are called; battalions are 
formed, and everything is ready for the march. 

If such routine were strictly observed, experience teaches us 
that the men would enjoy the maximum of comfort and health 
possible under the circumstances. If the men habitually suffer 
from insufficiency of food, abnormal discomforts or the pres- 
ence of preventable disease, it is safe to assume that some of 
these rules have been disregarded, and the error should be eas- 
ily discovered. The appearance of a preventable disease pro- 
pounds to every commanding officer the question, What is the 
cause of it? And he should never rest until that cause is dis- 
covered and corrected. 

So much by way of introduction, and now to our sub- 
ject. We do not propose to discuss the strategy and tactics of 
the Santiago and Puerto Rico campaigns; nor the mobilization 
of our armies, although there is much to be learned from a 
study of these subjects. It is profitable to learn what should be 
avoided as well as what should be copied. No campaign, no 
military operation of any kind, successful or unsuccessful, ably 
or poorly conducted, is altogether without value as an object 
lesson in the art of war. And nothing connected with military 
operations, that affects the conditions of the troops, however 
insignificant it may seem to be, can be safely disregarded. 

The newspaper press is notoriously unreliable. No doubt 
the reporters try to get the facts, but few of them have military 
experience, and appearances are misunderstood. Still the con- 
servative as well as the sensational press have created so much 
smoke that the presence of some fire may be suspected. 
One is forced to admit that there were some hungry soldiers, 
not only at the front, but in the mobilization camps, and, in the 
latter case at least, such a thing should be impossible. We have 
never seen in any newspaper, however, the complaint of a 
captain that the commissary failed to issue to his company the 
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provisions called for by his ration return. We know of course 
that captains would not complain to newspaper men; but we 
also know that there would be such a noise in camp if rations 
were withheld, that newspaper men would certainly have heard 
it. We are justified in assuming then, that the rations reached 
the companies in quantity and quality as prescribed by Regula- 
tions, and nobody claims that the regulation ration is insuffi- 
cient. And so, we are driven to the conclusion that the cause 
of suffering from insufficient food is to be found in the company 
administration. 

Every captain in the Regular army knows that there are 
only a few good cooks in the best of companies, assuming that a 
good company cook is a man who can not only cook, but also 
manage the rations. Put a manin the company kitchen who 
can cook but cannot manage, and the result is discontent, and 
perhaps some suffering. Perhaps ten per cent. of a Regular com- 
pany would be found to be capable chief cooks. The remain- 
ing ninety per cent. can cook—they have been taught to do that 
—but they cannot manage. Now if this be the condition of 
Regular companies what can be expected of volunteers. Per- 
haps they have in their ranks a chef from some first-class hotel. 
Naturally he would be detailed in the kitchen as chief cook. 
But what can he do with a camp kitchen outfit—a few camp 
kettles and mess pans. Then carving and distributing the daily 
ration of meat so that every man shall have an equal share and 
nothing remain over is an art which he never practiced and in- 
deed never learned. The chef would be a greenhorn in this de- 
partment, even if he succeeded with the pans and kettles, and 
the grumbler would soon find “just cause of complaint.” The 
chef would hardly succeed as a company cook. 

The fact is army cooking is a specialty and can be learned 
only in the army by about ten per cent. of the men. It is easy 
to say “The captain and the messing sergeant must supervise 
the kitchen.” They do, but they are rarely capablecooks. In- 
terference with the chief cook in his specialty is a mistake, if 
he is a capable cook. And if he is not he should be relieved 
immediately. 

The reformation of the company kitchen then resolves itself 
into the question How can the company get a capable cook ? 
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We have said that the captain of a Regular company has about 
ten per cent. of his men available. How many could be found 
ina volunteer company? Speaking generally, the answer to 
that question would be, Not one. If a capable cook must be 
found, he will have to be drafted from the Regular army. Reg- 
ular companies should be sufficiently strong to be able to de- 
tach a certain number of qualified cooks to the volunteer army 
at the opening of a war, or as soon as they are mustered into 
the United States service. There is no easier or more effective 
way by which the mismanagement of rations in volunteer com- 
panies can be overcome. 

Next in importance to cooking and mess management comes 
camp sanitation. The evidence taken by the commission on 
the conduct of the war, shows very clearly, that many volun- 
teer organizations grossly neglected this very important duty, 
until disease compelled them to attend to it. One regiment 
dug no sinks for ten days, and the witness that so testified spoke 
as if there was nothing very extraordinary about it. The at- 
tention of the commanding officer seems to have been called to 
the neglect, and some company commanders asked authority to 
dig sinks for their companies; but the commanding officer 
said: “the orderly officer would attend to it” or “had been 
directed to attend to it.” I quote from memory and do 
not pretend to give the exact words. The commission seems 
to have been satisfied with the answer and passed on to 
other matter. But one would like to know who the “ orderly 
officer ” was, and from whom he had his instructions. Wasit a 
sample of that centralization which is the bane of army admin- 
istration? It certainly looks like it. Perhaps the colonel had 
taken such operations under his personal control, determined 
that sinks should be dug in a military manner. Perhaps he 
had the plan of an ideal camp before him, on which the sinks 
appeared within so many feet of the kitchens, and he directed 
the “ orderly officer” to have them dug accordingly. No mat- 
ter how the land lay. The Regulations put the sinks there and 
he would have them there without regard to natural drainage 
or anything else. These are only surmises—probabilities or 
possibilities,—which might have been cleared up by a little cross- 
examination. One cannot help thinking that the secret cause 
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of the unsanitary condition of that camp, was very nearly dis- 
covered on that occasion. Orders to dig sinks should be un- 
necessary. ‘Orderly officers” should have nothing to do with 
them. The Regulation position of the sink is advisory, not man- 
datory. And the sinks should be dug even before the tents are 
pitched, and captains should see that it is done. ‘The initiative 
is with the captain in such matters, and also the responsibility. 
If the colonel assumes the initiative the captain naturally feels 
that he is absolved, if he is an amateur. A Regular captain 
knows he cannot be absolved from such duties. But the case 
would be impossible in a Regular camp. 

So far as companies are concerned the captain is responsible 
for almost everything, and in the Regular army the responsi- 
bility is not burdensome. He has a couple of lieutenants, one 
of them perhaps old and experienced, and a full complement of 
capable non-commissioned officers. All he has to do is to direct 
and supervise. It is very different in a volunteer company. 
There, the chances are, everybody is green. The captain him- 
self may know nothing of campaigning or castrametation, ex- 
cept what he has learned from books. His lieutenants, his non- 
commissioned officers can give him no effective assistance, and 
the burden of action and responsibility rests upon him alone. 
Even experience under such circumstances would be heavily 
handicapped. Inexperience is simply overwhelmed. 

That soldiering is a trade that has to be learned is a fact that 
needs no demonstration ; that it requires a long apprenticeship 
appears to be less generally known. A brave man in uniform, 
who has mastered his drill, is not a soldier. He has not even 
a smattering of the business. He would have to work about a 
year at the business to acquire that ; and it would take at least 
three years to master it. Our volunteer soldiers have not even 
acquired a smattering of the business. They are amateurs. Set 
them at making boots, and they will make them just as well as 
they can soldier; both being trades they have never learned. 
And soldiering is a very dangerous trade—more so indeed, in 
camp than on the battle-field. The company cooks, and central- 
ization killed many more men than the Spaniards did. The 
life of a volunteer soldier is in more danger from his friends than 
from his enemies. Even the Regulations, which put the sinks 
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within a few feet of the kitchens, are against him. And the 
zealous colonel who claims the initiative in sink digging, and 
takes ten days to plan and execute that piece of engineering, 
is more dangerous to the lives of his men than a pitched battle. 

One hesitates to believe much that appears in the news- 
papers on any subject that has aroused the people: but the in- 
cubus of centralization is a fact with which every soldier is fa- 
miliar. Every soldier knows that when a contagious disease 
appears in camp, the best and only wise thing to do, is to move 
the camp immediately. And the movement should continue 
until the disease has been left behind—assuming of course that 
the troops are not in contact with theenemy. ‘The initiative in 
such movement should rest where the responsibility rests, 
namely, with the commanding officer. But this centralization 
forbids. The commanding officer must report the facts to the 
War Department. The War Department will direct inspections 
to be made and further reports rendered; then new camp sites 
will be examined and more reports made. And then perhaps, 
after the disease has got a lasting hold of the troops, the camp 
will be moved, and the disease will be moved with it. And so 
the whole performance will have to be repeated or the disease 
permitted to run its course. 

The horrors which have so shocked the country and dis- 
heartened the troops flow principally from two foundations, 
namely, inexperience and centralization. Inexperience operates 
mainly in volunteer organizations; but centralization affects 
the whole army, Regular and volunteer. Commanding officers 
are not permitted to command. They are not permitted to take 
the initiative even in matters where they must bear the respon- 
sibility. Their hands are tied. To be sure centralization is no 
new thing. It existed during the early years of the Rebellion. 
And so did mismanagement and disaster. Grant and Sherman 
had good reason to be glad when the wire that bound them to 
Washington was cut. But we had in the army in those days, a 
class of officers, who had spent most of their lives on the plains 
where they were “ monarchs of all they surveyed” and more 
too. In the presence of necessity such men would not be bound 
by law or Regulations. It was war time, and they were in 
command. But that type has almost disappeared from the 
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muster rolls. A new generation has grown up, who have be- 
come accustomed to control by the War Department. If they 
can wire to Washington they will never take the initiative in 
anything. Such officers never can command. The first step in 
reformation, therefore, should be new Regulations. Regula- 
tions which permit commanding officers to command. 

But under our system every large army must contain many 
volunteer organizations, the officers of which have never had 
the opportunity to acquire even a smattering of the methods of 
military administration. Many of these officers will occupy po- 
sitions of responsibility, if in nothing else, certainly in questions 
of camp sanitation and company or regimental administration. 
To beable to act promptly in all such matters they must know 
their duty, and have sufficient confidence in themselves to do it 
promptly. Now how are they to acquire this knowledge and 
confidence? They have had no experience in these lines, and 
there are no text-books on the subject. There is no military 
manual which prescribes when, where, how and by whom sinks 
should be dug ; how the water supply is to be guarded ; what 
the commanding officer should do when a contagious disease 
appears in his camp; and a thousand similar questions which 
come up in course of a march or a campaign. The commander 
who has been in leading strings all his life, and he who has had 
no experience, will almost invariably consult higher authority 
before action. The former is a product of our system of cen- 
tralization ; the latter is an amateur. In either case valuable 
time is lost and questions are determined by men who are only 
partially acquainted with the circumstances. The remedy for 
the first is decentralization ; and for the second closer associa- 
tion between Regular troops and the militia. Regulations can 
accomplished the first; legislation will be required for the 
second. 

Legislation on the subject should cover the following points : 

1. The territorial localization of the regiments of the Regular 
army. 

2. The organization of United States militia battalions in 
affiliation with the Regular regiments. Every Regular battalion 
should have at least two militia battalions in affiliation with it, 
so that in case of mobilization for any purpose, every Regular 
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battalion would be expanded into a three-battalion regiment, 
commanded by a Regular officer, and every Regular regiment 
into a brigade of three regiments commanded by a Regular 
colonel. Under such an organization the strength of the active 
army could be trebled and mobilization effected by an order of 
less than a dozen words. 

3. Regiments should be mobilized annually for manceuvres 
and camp experience. 

4. Honorably discharged soldiers of the Regular army should 
be encouraged in some way to join militia battalions, and com- 
petent cooks, when desired, should be attached to militia com- 
panies whenever they are mobilized. 

The National Guards of States would not be affected by the 
new organization, except that they would constitute the third 
instead of the second line of national defense. 
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STATE TROOPS AND A NATIONAL RESERVE. 


By COLONEL EDWARD E. BRITTON, SUPERNUMERARY, LATE II4TH REGI- 
MENT, INFANTRY, N. G. N. Y. (PROVISIONAL. ) 


Y conception of what has been publicly demonstrated by 
the war concerning the National Guard is that while 
the State forces could fulfill the duties of an armed 

state police they have been nowise fitted for practical field ser- 
vice, and as a body never can be under methods followed up to 
this time. It is quite possible that the American public, with 
no such object lessons before it as obtain in European military 
countries, having viewed bodies of National Guard on parade 
presentably uniformed, equipped with well-appearing equip- 
ments, armed with some sort of arms and marching on pave- 
ment in even ranks, have come to believe to the contrary; but 
no one possessed of a trained knowledge of the requirements of 
modern warfare could have labored under any such impression. 

Beside the Regular army, the State troops as organized were 
all we had, so we were forced to make the best of it. The war 
has also demonstrated to those who needed a demonstration that 
the material at hand for soldiers is excelled by no country in 
the world and that while we may not be a military nation, we 
are essentially a martial people. Therefore, if our statesmen 
conclude that the place the United States seems called upon to 
occupy among the nations of the world requires a stronger relia- 
ble military force, either to preserve peace because of its exist- 
ence or to wage war, the question resolves itself into one of 
method to produce the required results with the least expendi- 
ture of money and the smallest drain on the time of men devoted 
to the productive industries of the country. 

Let us assume that something more is desired than an armed 
State police and that when we get down to facts, we find that an 
armed State police would, in reality, be equally efficient for the 
purpose, with even less training and procurable at a considera- 
bly reduced expense to the State than heretofore. If, for an 
armed police, why attempt manceuvres or movements beyond 
those necessary to take street formation and form line from 
207 
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column and vce versa in the simplest manner. Why attempts, 
in a small, level, rectangular space at instruction in extended 
order and battle tactics, of the practical uses of which few if 
any officers possess any theoretical knowledge whatever? Why 
long range target practice (once a year)? Why a division and 
brigade organization? Why a State camp, costing thousands 
of dollars per year, where the camp is already built, the fine 
streets lighted by electricity, the beautiful large tents contain- 
ing two cots and other such comforts, where the men march 
three times daily into a perfect mess hall and partake of viands 
prepared under supervision of high State officers by a practiced 
caterer, where sanitary conveniences and camp arrangements 
are the business of and prepared by contractors? Why all this, 
only for a few days’ instruction on a parade ground of a few 
acres, instead of an armory floor and to give each officer and 
man one practice in the A BC of camp guard duty? If State 
troops are to be but an armed police all this is superfluous, but 
if State troops are to constitute a reliable reserve force, to take 
the field and meet an emergency and to form, meanwhile, a 
practical and theoretical school for staff and line officers and en- 
listed men, an altogether different course will have to be pur- 
sued. Why cannot a force be so organized and trained as to 
meet both requirements? I believe one could. 

In taking up the subject in more detail, let us assume that 
the age of the recruit will vary from 18 years to say 25, younger 
in cities than in the country. Their occupations will be those 
of manual laborers including up to skilled mechanics and those 
of brain workers, such as clerks in offices and stores, including 
up to employers and professional men. As it is not proposed 
to pay such troops except while on duty under orders, each man 
must be self-supporting. From these both officers and enlisted 
men must be drawn. ‘The question now is, how to draw them, 
also which class is best to be drawn as most desirable for the 
service in view if, indeed, any class distinction should be made. 
In my opinion, far more reliance may be safely placed on the 
patriotism and martial spirit of American youth than some 
authorities seem to believe, judging by the extent to which 
men have been recruited into National Guard organizations on 
the inducement of a magnificent, ornate armory, with all the 
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conveniences of a club and ball room provided at the public 
expense. Not by any means that soldiering should be all work 
and no play. Quite the contrary. Proper recreation and 
means for recreation are now recognized as essential in the 
military establishments of all first class nations, but such and 
such alone should be a secondary or tertiary and not a primary 
inducement. I mistake the American youth, if you cannot say 
to him with success: “Here is a duty and a recreation com- 
bined, the most desirable and the least expensive you can find. 
We are a free and peaceful people; there is no compulsory 
military service here and as a nation we do not seek war; but 
war may come and the flag will need defenders; join this 
service, learn your duties and if ever you have to go, you go as 
a trained soldier, perhaps as an officer ; otherwise you may go as 
a conscript ; you are a young man looking for associates; here 
they are, all developing their manhood in the best of all schools, 
that of the soldier ; here you get a good physical training ; you 
learn the lesson of respect and obedience to superiors, and as 
you rise in grade, your duty to subordinates; here you find 
method and system brought to its highest point; these lessons 
are invaluable in your every-day life ; to be a good soldier is to 
be a good man; it is an honor to be in or to have graduated 
from the military service; beside all this, we have a fine 
armory, a billiard room, bowling alley and rifle range ; exhibi- 
tion drills and parades for our friends with an occasional dance 
afterwards ; but, remember, we are soldiers first and foremost.” 
My impression is that it will be exceptional when men enlisted 
on such a basis will be found backward in meeting promptly 
and cheerfully the call of duty under the obligations imposed 
by the contract of enlistment. But what are these obligations ? 
Here we get into deep water. From the day of the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States up to the present time, 
high authorities have never exactly agreed on this point. Of 
late I have read some writers of military experience, both State 
and federal, who advocate a system of national reserve, under 
which the federal authorities could order such troops out of the 
State in which organized, on short notice and for any service, 
they to be maintained at federal expense and certain officers 
and non-commissioned officers paid for their exclusive service 
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in time of peace, etc. In my opinion, such a plan would not 
work. How many young men, just starting or established in 
life, with family obligations assumed or to be assumed, will 
contract that at any time when ordered for a long period of 
time, to quell an insurrection in Puerto Rico or the Philippines 
or to preserve order in New Mexico. Whether laborer or 
lawyer he would not be justified in contracting such an obliga- 
tion and at the same time loyal and patriotic by instinct and 
training, in case of real need for the services of such as he, he 
would be found with the colors, behind his gun and face to the 
enemy. Why not give him that kind of a chance and if you 
can establish a system which will turn out trained men and 
enough of them, you will create a reserve force equal to any 
emergency, small or great, elastic enough, so that in the minor 
case he who can will go and in the greater one the other man 
will meet the urgency of the conditions. 

How to turn out trained men and enough of them? Per- 
haps nothing would be lost by changing the term of enlistment. 
My own judgment is that better results would be accomplished 
by a service with the colors of three years, during which time 
more yearly duty would be required than at present in New 
York State organizations. This to be followed by a period of 
another three years, in the reserve, attending one inspection 
annually, uniforms, arms, and equipment to be kept at the 
armory in case of call on reserve to fill up the ranks of the 
active force or to take its place at the home station as depot 
reserve. I am not sure but that a period of two years additional, 
in a second reserve, would be desirable, rosters to be kept, uni- 
forms, arms and equipment to be stored at the nearest ordnance 
depot, men required to report to immediate commander any 
change of address. It seems to me that anticipation of three 
years of active service would be more encouraging to the re- 
cruit, to whose youth years seem long, than the present term of 
five years, and an obligation which he would hesitate less to 


assuine. 

Before going into the question of federal or state authority 
over reserve military forces, system of organization, discipline 
and instruction, let us consider for a moment the availability of 
one class or another for the suppression of insurrection or aid to 
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the civil authorities in case of riot. I do not believe it necessary 
to look exclusively to the so-called better class to suppress riot, 
on the ground that the so-called laboring class cannot be de- 
pended upon, as soldiers, to perform their duty. The principle 
in itself is a vicious one to inculcate under our system of gov- 
ernment. In the first place, the Regular army soldier and the 
police in our cities come as a rule from the laboring class and 
they are certainly more feared by creators of public disorder than 
any militia troops. The reason is plain. They are better dis- 
ciplined, and State troops should be counted upon to suppress 
local disturbances, because of their discipline and the efficiency 
of their officers and themselves and not because they belong to 
the so-called better class. It goes without saying that the better 
and more intelligent the man, the better the soldier and the 
higher rank he will attain, but I shall never believe that there 
cannot be found intelligent men of the laboring class who can 
be trained to be depended upon in such an emergency, and they 
are generally more available for service in war. The character- 
istics of the existing organizations in so far as they relate to the 
rank and file, will doubtless remain about as they are. An or- 
ganized national militia force is expressly recognized in the 
Constitution of the United States as an institution necesssary to 
the country, the details of its organization and maintenance be- 
ing left to be worked out by legislation as changing conditions 
render necessary. No federal legislation of consequence has 
been enacted since that of 1807, now obsolete or “archaic” in 
its conditions, except an increase in the annual approriation to 
$400,000—distributed among the States, to which have been left 
the organization and sole control (so claimed by them, at least) 
of their own forces. These, with the exception of a few of the 
wealthier States, are of questionable value and in some cases, 
exist only on paper. In New York State, in which the organ- 
ized forces were considered to be equal or superior to any in effi- 
ciency and equipment, recent practice has demonstrated that 
they were not prepared to “take the field on one day’s notice.” 
That about eighty per cent. of the men in the ranks were raw 
recruits, when the State organizations were mustered into the 
United States service; that a deficiency existed in the reserve 
store of the most ordinary equipment for troops; that regimental 
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officers of the medical, quartermaster and commissary depart- 
ments had almost everything to learn, at the expense of the 
comfort and well-being of the rank and file, and that, after all, 
the regiments of the “second call,” made up of recruits enlisted 
expressly for war service and officered by appointees selected 
because of proper qualifications, really became as well or better 
officered, disciplined and drilied, within the same actual time 
required to re-make the National Guard regiments before enter- 
ing the volunteer service, and the discipline and efficiency of 
which latter suffered, in many cases throughout the country, 
from their having been officered under the prevailing elective 
system. 

Beyond question desirable uniformity in organization, equip- 
ment, armament, instruction, discipline, forms, property issue and 
accountability, inspection and general efficiency of the military 
forces of the different States, as well as increased dignity of the 
service, would be attained through more liberal financial sup- 
port by the federal government, with the consequent federal 
supervision and exactions. Assuming that it will be found de- 
sirable to increase the Regular army materially and to include 
therein, to form the larger proportion of the rank and file of 
garrison troops in our foreign possessions, natives of these local- 
ities officered by Americans, on the Anglo-Indian plan. Sup- 
pose the federal government determined to procure the mainte- 
nance of a reserve force of National Guard, in the different States, 
equal to two per thousand of population, based on the decennial 
census ; this would give about 140,000 troops based on estimated 
present population. The quota of New York would be about 
13,000; Pennsylvania, 11,500; Massachusetts, 5000; Maine, 
1400; Delaware, 400; South Carolina, 2600; Texas, 4800; 
etc., providing that any State or territory, because of a scattered 
population or small proportion of white population, should not 
supply its quota, the deficiency could be made up from other 
States which would then receive proportionally additional al- 
lowances. This being the case there is small room for doubt 
but that the recruit would willingly assume and be prepared to 
fulfill the obligation of an oath of enlistment not only to serve 
within the State, but on the declaration of the existence of a 
state of war, to serve in any part of the United States by direct 
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call of the federal authorities, for not exceeding a fixed period, 
even if for nine months, as provided by existing federal militia 
law. 

On this theory, in time of peace the military establishment 
would be, for home and colonial service, the Regular army, say, 
100,000, and the National Guard in the different States, say 
140,000. In time of war as the first forces in the field, both re- 
cruited to full ranks, the Regular army 150,000, the National 
Guard 175,000, supplemented by a volunteer force, sufficient to 
meet the need, which could rely on a liberal percentage of 
trained officers and men from the active or reserve National 
Guard. If the federal government were to provide sufficient 
funds in aid of the States to insure the maintenance of such 
forces, and without which aid the less wealthy States certainly 
could not support their quotas, wholesome and desirable condi- 
tions must follow. The arms, service uniforms, equipment and 
equipage would be all of one pattern. Methods of instruction, 
drills and encampments would be required to conform to the ideas 
of the War Department and generally a higher standard of pre- 
paredness attained. 

Probably one of the most pernicious of the features inherited 
from the old time militia system, is that of making commis- 
sioned officers by election. Except the colonel commanding it 
places every regimental officer, from second lieutenant to lieu- 
tenant colonel, in a position where, dependent on subordinates 
for promotion, popularity must often be achieved at the expense 
of discipline and discord engendered by the rivalries of regi- 
mental politics. It seems to me that the position of the colonel 
should enable him to be by far the better judge of the quali- 
fications of company officers than the enlisted men, and it is he 
who is recognized as responsible for the condition of his com- 
mand. When a regiment possesses a bad name, it is generally 
recognized as due to the incompetency of its commander. Un- 
less absolutely unfitted for command, he would be governed by 
no consideration other than the good of the service, if permitted 
to nominate company officers for appointment. If an officer 
has not won the voluntary endorsement of his superiors, he has 
not obtained the first necessary credential to his advancement 
and unquestionably discipline and efficiency would be brought 
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to a higher standard under such a plan. It is not as certain 
that such a rule should apply to field officers. The same results 
might be better obtained by the origin of such appointments 
with the brigade commander. To become qualified to make 
fitting nominations, a brigade commander would necessarily 
have to keep in close touch with the officers of his brigade, 
which would in itself be beneficial to all. It is safe to say that 
the passing of a perfunctory or even careful examination in 
company, battalion, or even regimental drill regulations is no 
insurance of fitness to command. As well might a knowledge 
of the alphabet be considered a proof of proficiency in classic 
literature. General intelligence, education, a correct deport- 
ment, tact, a sense of justice, an even temper, patience, earnest- 
ness of purpose and nerve are other elements of character which 
attract the respect and confidence of men. The nominating 
power and the examining board would do well to assure them- 
selves, as far as possible, that the candidate for his first com- 
mission is possessed of these. The most unimportant place in 
the civil service is secured only after ample testimony as to 
previous record, good character and habits, in addition to a 
thorough examination as to general fitness. Why should the 
military service be less exacting, when the safety of private and 
public property, the public peace and human life may depend 
on the intelligent action or failure of action of any officer? It 
is undoubtedly necessary that officers should receive a practical 
and theoretical education in more branches of military science 
than heretofore. It should not be difficult to lay down rules for 
examination, the subjects graduated according to the grade for 
which the same is made, to be adhered to by all examining 
boards. Such rules and lists of subjects could easily be placed 
in the hands of all officers and candidates for a commission, 
with information as to method of preparation for examination. 
The result would be officers to whom the comfort, health and 
lives of men could be safely intrusted, and whether in the 
armory, in camp, on the march, or in front of the enemy, they 
would stand as good a chance of being up to their business, in 
everything except that which the enemy alone could teach 
them, as any except professional soldiers. 

I believe that in the National Guard, battalions should con- 
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sist of four companies and regiments of three battalions, for 
tactical and instruction purposes only, when under the same 
roof. The major in command should be responsible for the 
efficiency of his battalion and the instruction of his officers. 
Frequent battalion drills may be had by equalizing two com- 
panies into four commands during the last drill hour, thereby 
relieving the monotony of company drills and providing prac- 
tical instruction of junior commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers. Outdoor drills and marches should be encouraged. 
Rifle practice is of the highest importance and men should be 
well instructed in the care of their weapons and the theory of 
small-arms sighting and firing. Officers and men should if 
possible be practiced out of doors in measuring distances with 
the eye over broken ground. Such practice may be had only 
at an annual encampment. 

For the ready made State camp heretofore relied upon for 
instruction in field service, there might be substituted simply a 
vacant space of suitable area, where a regiment or brigade could 
be sent in heavy marching order with its wagons, equipage, 
quartermaster and commissary stores. After a few days’ season- 
ing and drills, an order to march at daylight, with two days’ 
rations, a march of ten or a dozen hours, a bivouacat night along 
or near the roadside, a little advanced guard, grand guard, out- 
post and patrol duty, a practice attack or defense in extended 
order with some intrenching would, in conjunction with armory 
instruction during the drill season, help both officers and men 
to a training which should stand them in good stead in the hour 
of need and meanwhile be thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated 
by all. 

Every year has seen improvements in the National Guard, 
the latest and perhaps the most valuable in this State being the 
change in the military code, which gives the Guard an able and 
experienced permanent commander and staff, charged with all 
matters pertaining to its instruction and discipline, and no 
longer subject to political changes. The recent war has demon- 
strated its greater needs and if in the past men have been found 
in plenty to devote their time and energies, under ofttime dis- 
couraging conditions, who can doubt increased interest in the 
State military forces, when placed on a practical, serviceable 
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and thoroughly military footing. General W. ’T. Sherman said : 
“T cannot help plead to my countrymen, at every opportunity, 
to cherish all that is manly and noble in the military profession, 
because peace is enervating and no man is wise enough to fore- 
tell when soldiers may be in demand again.” 


WHAT IS THE USE OF A REGULAR ARMY IN 
THIS COUNTRY ?* 


By CApTaIn A. H. RUSSELL, U. S. ARmy. 


N army is needed to repel, but still more to discourage 
A foreign attack. It may also be indispensable for inter- 
nal protection. 

Washington said: ‘‘ There is a rank due the United States 
among nations which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, 
by a reputation of weakness. If we desire peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments in our rising prosperity, it must be 
known that we are at all times ready for war.” It may seem a 
paradox that the army, the very thing our people have kept 
down from the fear of arousing too much the military and 
aggressive spirit of the nation, should be cited as a relief for it ; 
but it was well said by one of our best military writers, Mr. 
John C. Ropes, himself a lawyer and a civilian, that this spirit 
our fathers feared is more to be anticipated from a military 
disaster than from military preparation. In a discussion in 
Boston some years ago, urging attention to our coast defenses, 
he put it clearly in substance as follows: ‘That an attack in 
force upon us, in our unprepared condition—when such an at- 
tack could but result in temporary success,—would so rouse the 
spirit of the land—not only in the East but in the West, not 
only along the seaboard but in the interior—that we would 
never rest until we had wiped out the insult ; that we would in 
the end win, with our immense resources, but only at the cost 
of becoming a military nation, saddled with an immense army 
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and imbued with the thirst for aggression—a condition much 
to be deplored.” 

It is only by adequate preparation to meet the first attack, 
and so allow time to assemble the eager and willing, but un- 
trained material for forming an army, that we can be secure 
from molestation. 

Do you say the people need no protection from themselves? 
Then is our whole form of government false. It is founded on 
that principle, in opposition to that of tyrannies which work 
their machinery of government to protect the rulers from the 
people, and to use the people for their own ends. 

The Constitution carefully provides for this protection by 
the three great branches,—legislative, judicial, and executive,— 
neither one of which must assume the duties of the other. By 
the division into States, each one with its peculiar laws, and 
the sub-division of the States, this idea is still further carried 
out, and the greatest care has been taken to guard against too 
sudden change by a popular movement—against too great con- 
cert of action tending to revolution—until time has been al- 
lowed for discussion to spread through all the various organiza- 
tions of the different divisions of the country. The sober sec- 
ond thought of the people can be trusted. Time for that 
thought to grow must be guaranteed. 

Lecky, in his Democracy and Liberty, has these words to 
say on the dangers we run : 

Few things are more difficult than to estimate the real force of sub- 
versive theories in a great, free nation, where every novelty and every 
extravagance find an unshackled utterance. In the chaos of crude opin- 
ions, of half assimilated nationalities, paradox and violence rise easily 
to the surface, for they strike the imagination and give men the noto- 
riety which in such a society is feverishly sought. Notoriety, however, 
is no measure of power, and the controlling force of the good sense and 
sound moral sentiment of the community has, in America and in Eng- 
land, usually proved invincible. 

The army is merely a part of the executive's force, given 
him for the execution of the laws, and provided for by the Con- 
stitution itself. The whole principle of our government de- 
mands trust in the President chosen to carry out the laws, and 
bound by his oath to do so, and logically points to giving him 
the means to support his oath. If this can not be done, then is 
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our system a failure. He must see to it that the laws deliber- 
ately and calmly adopted are not violently overthrown, and not 
changed except in the same peaceful and thoughtful way. It 
is fortunate for the country that in the most recent case of this 
kind,* demanding the most marked exercise of central power 
since the War of the Rebellion, the responsibility had to be 
taken by one who owed his position to the party having for 
its main support the very men who had before denied such 
power, and fought to maintain their position. The support 
of his action by that element marks a true conversion au- 
spicious for the country ; and the fact that he rose superior to 
patty demands shows the inspiring effect of assuming the 
responsibility of chief executive of the whole nation. The 
people have just spoken in unmistakable language supporting 
his position. 

This is not only a government of the people by the people, 
but for the people, and it should have in its hands a power of 
action that must be swift and sure, and may even need to be as 
sharp as any exercised by the Czar himself. In this aspect the 
army is not the destroyer, it is the conservator of law and order 
and of the rights the people have to peaceably change the 
law,—that law which is the hope of liberty, since liberty is its 
soul. The army is the final barrier to protect the people, 
speaking in health and sanity as a nation, from their individ- 
ual selves breaking out in passion and insanity. The army is 
the supporter of no class and of no party. It stands for the 
united nation. While wielded by the executive, it is still de- 
pendent for its maintenance on the people’s representation in 
congress, and appropriation for it cannot carry beyond two 
years. In his annual report to the Secretary of War, Major- 
General Miles, commanding the army, says: “ Yet it is deemed 
proper to call attention to the fact that these national safe- 
guards are in no‘sense a menace to any class of our citizens, 
not even to the humblest individual ; but, on the other hand, 
they are a protection to the life, property, and welfare of all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest. They protect not only 
the commercial centres with their accumulations of public 
buildings and private dwellings, commerce and shipyards, but 
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the factory, the foundry, the workshop, and also the savings 
banks and the cottages. In fact the destruction of our great 
commercial and manufacturing cities would be a national dis- 
aster far more serious and appalling to the great masses of 
the laboring population than it would be to any other class of 
our people.” 

The military principle is followed in the State governments. 
Each State has its own little army for its internal affairs, rec- 
ognized by the National Constitution. The National Guard 
has on a great number of occasions performed invaluable ser- 
vice in quelling disorders and upholding law. It can, and 
doubtless will, do so in the future. But in its greatest useful- 
ness and efficiency such duty is naturally with troubles more 
or less local in their nature and existence, and coming under 
State jurisdiction. Moreover it is not fair to demand of men 
who are uniformed soldiers only now and then, and in the in- 
tervals are ununiformed civilians mingling with and subject to 
the upbraidings of the very people they may need to encounter, 
that they should exercise the extreme force needed when the 
national interests are endangered. 

Recognizing, then, that the army has an established place 
in our organization, at the same time we cannot safely entrust 
such power to the Executive that he can overthrow the State, 
and no one dreams of demanding immense armies for that pur- 
pose. 

The thing to consider is what military force is needed to 
carry out the executive powers, and to keep the nation prop- 
erly prepared so that it will not offer an inviting bait to ag- 
gressors. 

In a question of this kind, a point often lost sight of by 
those without military training, is the need of having a large 
enough force massed together in one place to create and main- 
tain the spirit of emulation and pride, and make the drill and 
discipline effective. Happily the diminution and almost total 
disappearance of Indian troubles now allows greater concentra- 
tion of the elements of our little army ; formerly distributed 
through the country in small detached garrisons, often of only 
one or two companies,—the natural details from company duty 
of men for general administration of the post necessarily reduc- 
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ing the effective force to a mere handful. That the army has 
maintained under such conditions its character for efficiency, is 
a thing which should count in its honor. The suppression of 
Indian disturbances need hardly be considered now. The 
Indians who remain respect the army and know its power. 
The trouble has been, as it is still, that the people out of the 
army do not take enough interest in the army ; do not regard it 
as concerning them or affecting them, when it should be the 
nation’s pride as something vital to its welfare. Not half is 
known of the trials undergone by it in Indian service, real war- 
fare in a supposed time of peace, and much less is appreciated ; 
but I venture to assert that in money alone much would have 
been saved by maintaining twice the military force we have had 
since the war, with the saving of an inestimable amount in the 
sufferings of our brave officers and men during the often un- 
equal contests forced upon them by their situation in weak and 
scattered outposts. 

The only object within my view at this time is to try to pre- 
sent to you what you may naturally, in the press of other inter- 
ests, have failed to note, and to show that you have, all of you, 
a personal and abiding interest in the welfare and efficiency of 
the Regular army. I have nothing new or original to advance 
and I make no apology for quoting the ideas and even the 
words of others whose well-considered statements may have es- 
caped your attention. I have drawn data extensively from a 
series of recent articles in the JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SER- 
VICE INSTITUTION, by General Kautz, Colonel King, Major 
Wilson, Lieutenant Wallace, Lieutenant Stuart, and others of 
the Regular army, and Colonel Rice of the Illinois National 
Guard, and failure to quote specifically from their articles is 
due only to the necessary limitations of this paper, which must be 
confined to the merest outline, omitting much that might be said. 

The interest of army officers as such in this question is but 
transitory. They pass and their places are supplied by others. 
But our interest as citizens is an abiding one as affecting the 
future of our country, the safety of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children until the Nation shall be no more. It con- 
cerns the poorest as well as the wealthiest, the lowliest as well 
as the highest, the immigrant as well as the native. 
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That there is an undercurrent of respect for the army and 
belief in the need of it is shown by its continued existence 
and the growing interest in it, but the army has no active or 
powerful friends. It has no political power. No man’s posi- 
tion in Congress depends on his attitude towards the army, 
unless we except those representing the unruly elements who 
wish to abolish government control and the army. When econ- 
omy is demanded the appropriation for the army can safely be 
cut down without hurting the local support of the Congressman 
or Senator, and it will be found that retrenchment always be- 
gins there. This has been applicable in great degree to the 
navy also, but fortunately it is recognized by the wiser legisla- 
tors, and by the great mass of our people—a large proportion of 
whom have perhaps never seen the ocean—that they cannot 
build ships in a moment nor become sailors and adimirals with- 
out preparation, and a fair start has been made toward a strong 
navy. ‘The recent and present fears of possible complications 
have awakened interest in the coast defenses and armament so 
that more has been done for them this year than in a generation 
before. It is different with the army. Few men think them- 
selves incapable of playing the part of general, much less that 
of lieutenant, even though incapable of filling the réle of private 
soldier without much instruction. Here is the style of news- 


paper talk: 


The fellows who sneer at our little army and our old hulk of a navy 
forget that there are fifty million people behind them. Uncle Sam can 
wave that old flag from the top of the National Capitol, or from some 
peak on the Rocky Mountains and sound a bugle-call, and ships would 
fall in line, and one and one-half million of men would answer, ‘‘ Ready.”’ 


We grant they will be willing, but are they “ready”? In 
the early days of our history when every man and many a 
woman was of necessity a sharp-shooter, with the rifle always at 
hand, they were ready to meet the Indian attacks, and volun- 
teers could be readily put into shape to face the comparatively 
weak Regular forces brought against them; but had England 
realized at first the extent of the uprising here, and sent a pow- 
erful force to suppress it then, the struggle would have had, per- 
haps, another result in spite of the stiff and rigid tactics of the 
troops. The armies of all nations have now copied the freedom 
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of our old irregular troops, learned in Indian wars, and made it 
into a system. 

Who can doubt the result in our Civil War had one side pos- 
sessed at the outset a strong force of well-trained troops with 
the other side such as all were then? 

Ask the veteran of the war, from either side, whether at the 
end of the war he would have wanted any better chance than to 
meet an army, even twice the size of his, composed of men such 
as he was at the beginning, when the privates, as a rule, knew 
nothing, and many of the officers quite as little. It has been 
well said that to meet rioters with a “ posse” is but “ opposing 
to a lawless mob a lawful crowd.” Many a regiment on both 
sides in our war was hardly more than a “posse,” with a mere 
semblance of organization when rushed into their first battle, 
but they had their like to encounter. “A uniform and a gun do 
not make a soldier.” The army improvised with such wonder- 
ful rapidity by Gambetta after he left Paris by balloon, during 
the siege, stood no chance against the trained Prussian troops. 

It is for the old soldiers to come forward now—how is it they 
have not come forward before, from both sides now cemented in 
one common purpose in support of the Nation—to declare that 
we shall have an army adequate to the country’s needs, equipped 
in the most complete way, sufficient to furnish instructors for 
new troops, and especially to provide officers for the inexperi- 
enced man eager and willing to enlist. It is not merely generals 
that we want. We want good second lieutenants. This is all 
that even West Point provides, but with a ground-work on which 
to build. Even the veteran most prejudiced against Regulars 
individually, must confess what help in his training even the 
small proportion of his fellows who had been in the army gave 
in the early days, and what notable aid was given by the Regu- 
lar officers assigned to command of regiments. Remember that 
very few of our volunteer regiments were the regular State or- 
ganizations. They were new organizations, with officers often 
drawn, it is true, from the comparatively few bodies of State 
troops then existing. The State troops are now in far better 
condition than then to respond to the call which the President 
is empowered to make, but even now they are far from having 
the uniformity of organization laid down by Washington in 
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1783 as essential for their proper use together, for the Constitu- 
tion itself provides that this shall be left to the separate States. 

It is true that the principles of war are but founded on com- 
mon sense. But what calling is not? Ask the doctor, the 
lawyer, the business man, and each one will say the same about 
his own calling, but what an amount of special training is needed 
to acquire the common sense for application to the particular 
profession or business ! 

Why do the people employ lawyers and doctors? Because 
they know they have not the time, even if they have the ability, 
to become lawyers and doctors. It is the same with military 
affairs. Granted that knowledge of military progress must be 
maintained, what one of you is willing to give up his present 
work and devote himself to that on his own account? Until 
you are willing to do this you must employ by public contribu- 
tion a body of men upon whom you can call when this knowl- 
edge is needed, and it is especially to your interest to see that 
they have the most complete equipment and the most thorough 
training, because in itself it is not a profession which draws its 
support from individuals seeking relief for private wants. It is 
of vital interest to you, too, to see that they are kept up to their 
work. To see the subject thus requires broader considerations 
than the every-day wants of health and business. 

In a recent article, Colonel W. R. King of the engineer corps 
of the army, now in charge of the river improvements here, 
says: “ The soldier risks his life in the defense of his country, 
and it is the country’s duty to give him the proper tools and 
shelter at the time; not to get him maimed or killed and then 
pension him or his widow twenty years later.” 

Major George S. Wilson of the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment of the army, says in a recent essay which received a prize 
from the United States Military Service Institution : 

The state of discipline in the Regular army has an influence for good 
or evil beyond its mere application where enforced. It becomes the 
standard of measure of obtainable discipline among the militia and vol- 
unteers when called into service, and while it is not expected that the 


citizen soldiery should come under the rigid discipline of the Regulars, 
the nearer they can be brought to it the more efficient would be the 


army. 
The army, he says, is the conservator of the military art and 
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tradition. It gathers and treasures the experience of the past 
wars from which it formulates organization, regulations, drill 
systems, means of supply, administration and plans of battles 
and campaigns. It keeps abreast of the times in arms, equip- 
ments and all mechanisms of war. And it also manufactures, 
as it were, a standard of discipline and military ethics. With- 
out the example of all this the citizen soldiery would be at sea 
in attempts at organization and control. The army Should also 
be the embodied martial soul of the nation, ready at the call of 
duty to animate with its spirit and knowledge the real army on 
which we must rely to uphold the honor and dignity of the 
United States. The National Guard is also a factor in the edu- 
cation of the army, for it is mainly with the citizen soldiery that 
the wars of this country will have to be carried on, and any duty 
or association which brings army officers in active contact with 
the material with which they will have to work, when the time 
for work comes, is a valuable experience for them and a benefit 
to the country. 

It was not until about twenty years subsequent to the close 
of the war that army officers came much in contact with the 
National Guard as inspectors, instructors, etc., and about this 
time the National Guard commenced its gradual increase in 
numbers and efficiency. 

Further quotations will be given from Major Wilson’s paper 
regarding the demands on the army for defense of the country 
against attack. The influence of the army in relation to the 
coliege must not be forgotten. Nearly one hundred officers are 
now detailed to instruct the students of different institutions. 
It is believed that by drawing the army more to the centres of 
population, there will arise a better understanding between the 
military men and the people. It isa mistake to keep these men 
always out of the way in the wilds where they cannot keep in 
accord with the active interests of the nation. 

General August V. Kautz, an experienced officer of our 
army, in a paper just received—published shortly after his death, 
and written after his retirement from active service, when there 
could be no charge of personal interest—has the following to 
say about the influence of the Regular army : 

The matter of providing officers for the future armies of the Union is 
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one that cannot be improvised with satisfactory results, if it is left to be 
accomplished after the emergency arises, as we learned by experience in 
the War of the Rebellion. It takes time to make officers, and to provide 
alarge number of them such as may be required can only be accom- 
plished by a systematic scheme with ample time to prepare for the end 
in view. The first and greatest want that will be felt in this country 
when war comes upon us, is the necessity of competent officers to enable 
us to utilize our vast war material. Unless we have officers who can 
promptly organize the volunteers, instruct and care for them, and direct 
them in battle, our vast resources will only be a temptation to some 
minor power to help itself. The war between China and Japan is an ob- 
ject lesson for us which should teach us to be prepared to make use of 
our means of defense. China, as a nation, has resources that would en- 
able her to dictate to the world whatever terms she might see fit to im- 
pose if she had provided the necessary knowledge to utilize them. The 
little third-class power that has so recently awakened to the necessity of 
being prepared to defend herself, would not have dared to try the issue 
of war with such a giant as China might be, if the latter had been as 
wise as Japan. 


General Kautz also says in this connection : 


“In a measure we are as improvident as China. We have 
no provision for the dissemination of military knowledge. What 
little military knowledge we have has taken root throughout the 
land by reason of the natural affinity of the soil where it finds it- 
self and not from any government aid, such as is needed to ac- 
complish the proper result. The original design of the United 
States Military Academy was to provide a source of military in- 
formation, which at the time was considered sufficient for the 
purpose. But our country has grown to such an extent that, as 
now used, the Academy barely supplies the small force that 
constitutes our army. There is no provision for furnishing in- 
structed officers for the masses inthe event of war. No one will 
doubt that there is enough spirit for office in our country to 
furnish a sufficient number for an army of any size, but no one 
who has any knowledge of the number of lives that were sacri- 
ficed to ignorance and inexperience during the Rebellion would 
recommend dependence on such a source of supply for leaders 
of our patriotic youths whom we are seeking to equip with the 
necessary knowledge to defend their country. We shall be as 
unprepared for the next war as we were for the Rebellion, and 
unless it be a similar war among ourselves, in which both sides 
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be equally uninformed, we shall in the beginning pay dearly for 
our neglect to be prepared. A first-class power that appreciated 
our lack of preparation would be able to conquer its demands 
before we had learned enough to utilize our resources. Our 
army is so small and our country so large, it is economy and 
wisdom to make the soldier’s tour in the service no longer than 
is necessary to teach him his duties so that he will be able to 
act as instructor himself, and also to furnish the greatest number 
of men for this purpose. What the enlisted man is required to 
know cannot really be called a profession, such as an officer may 
justly claim. It can be well claimed that five years is not too 
much time for the soldier to devote to the acquisition of what 
he should know to be qualified for the duties of a commissioned 
officer.” 

“* Men so trained in the ranks would be possessed of the most 
recent practice of military methods in our service and have a 
uniform knowledge of the care and management of troops. If 
this supply continues, it would furnish all the instructors needed 
for the militia in time of peace, and also a sufficient number to 
serve as officers in the event of war, for whatever number of 
volunteers would probably be called. This number could be 
increased as the army is increased in numbers, or the term of 
enlistment shortened. When fairly under way, at the end of five 
years a sufficient number of instructors would be provided to 
mobilize an army of half a million of men that would be better 
prepared for aggressive war in thirty days than our troops 
were at the end of the first year of the Civil War.” 


Major Wilson says of the main object of the army : 


We also need an army asa partial preparation for war ; and while we 
will never maintain a military peace establishment adequate to meet 
the demands of a conflict with even our weakest neighbor, we should 
maintain a force sufficient to serve as a basis for such an army, and 


& 


which should keep alive the military spirit and knowledge. 
But we sometimes hear it said: ‘‘ Why should we keep an army? War 
is barbarism, and arbitration has taken its place.’’ Again, it is held 
that we area people to ourselves, that the ocean separates us from com- 
plications and wars, and so onto the end of the argument. War is bar- 
barism, and it is to be hoped arbitration will supplant it. But wars are 
not ended ; arbitration is in its infancy, and so refined a child of civiliza- 
tion that it may have many setbacks, and at best is of slow growth. In 
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the old sailing days the oceans did separate us from the other nations by 
ten to twenty weeks ; now they separate us by ten to twenty days for an 
army transport, and by five or six days for passenger ships. And our 
policy of non-intervention in the affairs of others, even if we maintain it 
(which we are not likely to do), is one-sided. It binds no one not to 
interfere with us. 


Bermuda is only seventy-one hours’ steaming from Savan- 
nah, sixty-six hours from Charleston and fifty-eight hours from 
New York. Thirty-one hours would bring a British fleet from 
Halifax to Portland, and thirty-six hours to Boston. A Spanish 
fleet in Havana would only require forty-five hours to reach New 
Orleans, and ninety-six hours from Vancouver would place a 
British fleet in front of San Francisco. Until our navy is con- 
siderably increased and sea-coast defenses are built, there would 
be but little difficulty on the part of the enemy in effecting a 
landing ; at what point, it is not possible to predict. It is es- 
timated that when completed, these defenses would require 
seventy or eighty thousand men to man them in time of war. 
In that event volunteers and militia would have to be relied on 
to the larger extent, but in times of peace their care and the 
necessity for the training of a large number of artillery officers 
and men for them, will require a considerable increase of the 
present strength of the artillery arm of the service. 

“The most we have reasonable cause to apprehend from 
foreign land forces is a sudden blow by an army of about 
one hundred thousand, and such augmentation of that force as 
could be sent against us before we could pull ourselves together 
ready to fight. It is conceded that combinations could be made 
by which we would be menaced by a great force, but such a 
contingency is remote. If, then, we be prepared to meet the 
first blows of a hostile army of about one hundred thousand, we 
may rest in reasonable security as far as our military necessities 
depend upon land forces to meet land forces. (The construction 
and manning of sea-coast defenses is another phase of the prob- 
lem.) But it is obvious that we are not now prepared to meet, 
even on our own soil, a well appointed modern army of seventy- 
five thousand. Our army is put down as twenty-eight thousand, 
inclusive of officers and men. But from this would have to be 
deducted a considerable number as non-combatants, and many 
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points, such as arsenals, depots, sea-coast defenses, etc., would 
demand large deductions, so that fifteen thousand is about the 
strength with which the army could confront the enemy. The 
paper strength of the organized militia (National Guard) of the 
several States shows one hundred and fifteen thousand officers 
and men. After due allowance for inefficient or inaccessible or- 
ganizations, and for individual guardsmen who from various 
causes would not respond, it would be a good showing if the 
President’s call brought to the colors fifty per cent. of the total 
force, or say sixty thousand National Guardsmen. This would 
give a total army of about seventy-five thousand officers and men. 
Many of the National Guard would be efficient for good service ; 
some would be lacking in drill, with discipline but fair; and a 
large proportion would be of little service until they could be 
brought into shape after being called out. In the confusion of 
improvised organization, this mixed force would be but fairly 
effective until seasoned by a little service. "The enemy would be 
picked troops from the most highly trained armies that the 
world has ever seen.” 

Lieutenant Stuart points out that an invasion through Can- 
ada might bring against us a still larger force, but shows that 
such an approach would offer less advantage for a telling blow 
at first, while that course is open to only one of our possible 
enemies. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that but few of the men 
who had experience in the War of the Rebellion are available 
even now for active service. 

“The mission of the Regular army and the organized mili- 
tia,” says Major Wilson, “is to hold the first line as above out- 
lined until the levies could be organized and receive some degree 
of instruction ; and lack of preparation to thus “ hold the fort” 
would cost us dearly. It is difficult for us to realize that the 
lack of preparation for war, should war come, is vastly more 
potent of disaster to-day than it was, say in 1861, going back to 
our own last experience. But even that experience teaches 
little, for in the start the opposing armies were equally raw. A 
system of periodical increase would be a material help, and 
would not only increase the numbers in the army but would 
also increase its relative efficiency. If the army needs increas- 
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ing at all, certainly a fixed ratio of five hundred soldiers per 
million of inhabitants is so moderate as to need no defense on 
the score of cost. For the sixty years ending 1850 the country 
supported the army at an average peace strength of about seven 
hundred soldiers per million of inhabitants (not counting the war 
periods of 1812-15 and 1846-48, during which there were much 
larger forces). Thirty-one years is the longest peace period we 
have ever enjoyed. It is now over thirty years since we last 
sheathed the sword. We boast of being a peaceful nation—are 
we? Letus look tothe record. From 1775 to 1895 we devoted 
one-sixth of our time to war. Think of it, an average of five 
days out of every month for a hundred years! From the be- 
ginning of this century to the present time we have spent one- 
tenth of our time at the trade of war, and during the last eighty- 
five years have, with possibly one exception, carried on more 
warfare than any of the great nations of Europe, or of the world 
for that matter. And all thisin addition to our Indian troubles, 
which are an offset for desultory fighting of Europeans on the 
continent of Africa and in the remote corners of Asia. In the 
four years of the Rebellion this country, north and south, sacrificed 
more men on the field of battle than have the British Isles in all 
their wars since the days of William the Conqueror. In one 
century of our existence we have made more use of the military 
arm of the Government in suppressing internal disorders than 
has England in all the time since the Monmouth Rebellion.” 

This plan of proportioning the size of the Regular army to 
the population was discussed very fully by Colonel King in 
1884, and he then prepared a diagram showing this proportion 
for previous years. Our army is now less than that of Belgium, 
which is about 50,000 strong in a population of something over 
5,000,000. 

The following statements and recommendations were made 
by Major-General Nelson A. Miles, commanding the army, in 
his report last year. His distinguished services make his words 
of especial interest here, particularly as he is one whose military 
training began when he volunteered for the war, so that he could 
have had no preconceived bias in favor of the Regular army 
and a West Point training : 

As to the general condition of the army, I would invite attention to 
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the fact that in the reorganization of the army in 1866, the available 
strength was 51,605 ; in 1869, 35,036; in 1870, 32,788; and during the 
great panic following 1873 it was reduced in 1874 to 25,000. At that 
time the nation was burdened with a great debt, and its financial condi- 
tion was a problem then unsolved. The army has been kept at that 
standard for twenty-one years, and is the same to-day as when we had 
30,000,000 less population than we have now, with all increasing wealth 
during that time. There is no more significance in the number ‘ 25,- 
ooo ’’ than in any other number that might by chance be selected. The 
army should grow as the nation grows. Thereis no reason why it should 
become crystallized. It is one of the pillars of the nation. It is the 
main dependence of the civil government, that guarantees protection to 
life and property, and is the main reliance of the nation in case of war 
with any foreign power. In my judgment it would be wise and patri- 
otic to fix a reasonable standard by which the strength and numbers of 
the army would be conditioned upon the ever-increasing wealth, popula- 
tion and requirements of the nation. When such a standard is estab- 
lished the census of 1890 should determine the maximum and minimum 
limits of the army during the decade following ; the census of 1900 de- 
termine the strength of the army for the following ten years, and the 
same way for 1910. We have now approximately 75,000,000 of people, 
and in a short time it will amount to 100,000,00oo—in the lifetime of 
many now living, 200,000,000. I believe a safe standard for such a re- 
public would be the minimum of one soldier to every 2000 population, 
and the maximum one soldier to every 1000 population; the increase 
and decrease within those limits to be determined by the necessities of 
the nation in the interest of judicious economy and public safety. I be- 
lieve that the army should be one great school of patriotism in which 
the young men of the country could enter, and thereby render good ser- 
vice to the nation and at the same time be so benefited as to enable them 
to return to civil life better citizens and experienced soldiers ; or, should 
they desire to continue in the service, they could render their country 
valuable service in time of peace or war. 

The condition and requirements of a soldier are now entirely different 
from what they were a hundred years ago, and there is no necessity for 
enlisting any except young men whose mental, moral and physical con- 
dition is of the highest order. The first requirement of a soldier is that 
he should be a good citizen—that is, imbued with the true principles 
that make perfect citizenship in this country. On entering the service 
he takes an oath to ‘‘ bear true faith and allegiance to the United States 
of America,’’ and hence it is important that he fully understand the 
principles of our government. This should be one of the first and essen- 
tial elements of his instruction. He should have the opportunity to 
study and become thoroughly informed as to the history and develop- 
ment of free ideas in our government and the history of our nation. He 
should understand fully the principles of the Constitution and the laws 
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the civil law. From the time he enlists until his discharge, or at least 
for a term of years, a portion of the time should be devoted to acquiring 
such knowledge as is essential to a perfect soldier and intelligent patri- 
otic citizen. While this is being done the military instruction teaches 
him habits of industry, regularity, sobriety, respect for his superiors, 
and how not only to properly care for and control himself, but to care 
for and control others, which are qualifications of very great importance 
should he remain in the military service or return to civil life. A very 
small number of non-commissioned officers are now promoted to the 
grade of officer after two years’ service. There have been but eighty- 
seven so promoted during the last ten years. Owing tothe very limited 
number of vacancies to which soldiers can be promoted, I would recom- 
mend that where a soldier has rendered honorable and meritorious ser- 
vice for five years, and desires to leave it, he should be given an oppor- 
tunity of going before a board of competent officers, and, after passing 
a thorough examination, he should be commissioned a second lieutenant 
and given his discharge. In this way he will have gained a title and an 
honorable record. He will have saved a small sum of money and ac- 
quired a knowledge which would be valuable in any community. Such 
men would be a benefit to any community, and constitute a valuable 
reserve for the Government in case of war. They would be very useful 
should they become members of the National Guard, and I believe that 
such a recognition would be but a just reward for five years’ faithful ser- 
vice, provided they qualified themselves as herein indicated and possessed 
all the requirements essential to be an officer of the army. 

The subject of army organization has not been touched, not 
because it is unimportant, and not merely because of the limits 
of this paper, but because this essential part involves more tech- 
nical features, the consideration of which pre-supposes a vivid 
awakening to the importance of the army itself. It may be 
safely left as sure of attention as soon as a start is made. There 
is no doubt in the least, from a military point of view, that a 
better organization is needed to adapt the Regular army to ready 
expansion in time of war without requiring the addition of 
wholly new organizations, which at first would be little better 


than raw troops. 

In concluding this paper no better words can be found than 
these uttered by General Sherman : “I cannot help plead to my 
countrymen at every opportunity, to cherish all that is manly 
and noble in the military profession, because peace is enervating 
and no man is wise enough to foretell when soldiers may be in 
demand again.” 


based upon it, and the vital importance of sustaining the supremacy of 
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THE PROPER ORGANIZATION OF THE MACHINE 
GUN ARM. 


By First Ligut. JOHN H. PARKER, 13TH U. S. INFANTRY. 


HE first preliminary question is on what basis the new 
jy arm is to be organized, and how large is it to be. Its 
size must be correlated to that of the army. Present 
indications are that public sentiment has crystallized upon 100,- 
ooo men for the army ; this number of troops will therefore be 
taken as a basis of calculation. 

The status of the new arm is also to be determined. It may 
be incorporated into the artillery, may be attached to the other 
arms in the form of independent, auxiliary fragments, or may 
be organized as an independent arm. The determining consid- 
eration should be, “ What are the functions of the machine gun 
arm?” 

As demonstrated upon the battle-field it is the most versatile 
of arms. It can, in some cases, take the place of artillery, in 
others that of infantry or cavalry, and has, moreover, a distinct 
field of usefulness peculiarly its own. It is infinitely superior 
to any other arm against flesh and blood, within its effective 
ranges. It takes the place of reserves and supports for infantry 
arms, it adds considerably to the strength of an outpost, is the 
backbone of advance and rear guards and renders a position 
captured impregnable against counter assaults. Moreover, it 
can be made to go wherever infantry can penetrate, and can 
move with all the celerity of the best cavalry. Its defensive 
uses are equally numerous and varied. There is no place in, on 
or about a fortification where it is not welcomed as a valuable 
auxiliary reinforcement. 

Shall it be part of the artillery ? 

The function of artillery is to destroy material obstacles and 
to produce a moral effect. The losses cf life caused by it are 
insignificant. It has the most limited réle, and is the most ex- 
pensive arm of the service. It operates at long range where the 
optician aids the naked eye to see invisible objectives. The artil- 
lerist must be a cold-blooded man of science. His head is full 
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of long formulas and of difficult integrations of impossible differ- 
entials. He seeks to view the unseen, to measure empty space, 
and to make allowances for hygrometric densities of unknown 
air currents. 

The machine-gun man belongs to a different class. He 
must be hot-blooded and dashing. He is not to reason on ab- 
struse theories or to approximate difficult ranges; his gun does 
all that for him. His part is to dash into the storm of musketry, 
the hell of battle, and to rule that storm by the superior weight, 
accuracy and intensity of his fire. 

In France the weapon has always been regarded as part of 
the artillery, and the French have been notoriously unsuccessful 
in their use of machine guns. The functions of the arm are 
entirely different from those of artillery, the necessary training 
of its men dissimilar from artillery training, and the machine 
guns have been already tested by another nation as part of that 
arm with a failure as the result. We should therefore discard 
that idea at once. It is absolutely necessary to get away from 
the artillery idea in order to be successful. 

The machine gun arm is equally separated from the infantry 
and cavalry. Its equipment and training are so different that to 
attach it to either of them would be to sacrifice the tactical unity 
of the arm to which it might be so attached, impairing its use- 
fulness without securing the full development of the power of 
the machine guns. The English have adopted the system of 
auxiliary fragments, and have used them successfully in the 
recent Soudan campaign. But this was against a savage foe, 
ignorant of the science of tactics and the art of intrenchment. 
From all parts of their service have come complaints, hitherto, 
that the machine guns hampered the movements of the battalions 
to which they were attached, and there is no other conspicuous 
example of their effective use in the English service, nor of such 
use against a civilized foe. Why should we try a doubtful plan 
used by a foreign country when our own service has furnished 
the most conspicuous examples of their successful use and the 
only example of their use against a civilized foe? The organiza- 
tion successfully developed in our own country is the one to be 
logically adopted, even if it were one of several successful sys- 
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As a matter of fact, the organization adopted in our own 
country for the Santiago campaign is the only one which has 
undergone the test of civilized war in any country. Its success 
is a matter of record, and has led other countries to the adoption 
of systems based thereon. 

In this campaign the guns were organized as an independent 
arm, and were given almost complete independence of action. 
It is believed that the results there obtained could not have been 
secured without that independence of action and of organization 
so wisely conceded by General Shafter, who showed himself in 
this, as in other matters, a leader of the most advanced thought. 

The perfectly trained and thoroughly competent machine- 
gun man is the highest type of the modern soldier. The func- 
tions he must perform are so varied and his field of usefulness 
is so large that he must have special training for his work. He 
must thoroughly understand the tactical possibilities of all the 
other arms of the service, and the usefulness of his own in rela- 
tion to them. He must make thorough study of the conditions 
under which his work will be performed, and prepare in advance 
an intelligent plan for every emergency. These conditions can- 
not be met by a fragmentary part of some arm of the service. 
They cannot be met without special training and study. They 
demand a distinct personnel with its own line of promotion. 
They demand a separate arm, independent of the other arms as 
they are of each other. 

The organization will be therefore treated from that stand- 
point. 

To organize an army of 100,000 men will mean approxi- 
mately 85,000 total for the combined strength of the infantry 
and cavalry. The relative proportion of men in the machine 
gun arm is small, and it is not expensive. The best of machine 
guns can be bought at the low price of $1000 each. In order 
to arrive at the strength of the proposed arm, we must assume 
its strength relative to the infantry and cavalry. The correct 
organization should be able to sandwich a machine gun between 
every pair of battalions, at the same time maintaining a tactical 
reserve of sufficient strength. It is therefore necessary to base 
the calculations upon a machine gun to every battalion of in- 
fantry and every squadron of cavalry, then estimate the proper 
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reserves. Its strength having been thus determined, the arm 
can then be organized into proper tactical units for battle and 
into convenient units for administration. We shall thus arrive 
at all the data necessary in order to legislate for the organiza- 
tion of the new arm. 

Eighty-five thousand men will give 81 regiments of three 
battalions each, a total of 243 battalions. We have therefore a 
starting point of 243 guns, from which to estimate the proper 
reserves. These 61 regiments will organize 27 brigades, and 
the general rule is that each brigade should have a reserve 
at least equal to one-third of the fighting contingent. Applying 
this rule to the proposed organization we call for 81 more guns. 
In addition to this there should be a corps reserve in each corps 
and a general reserve for the whole army, amounting together 
to at least one-half of the above estimate, 162 more guns, making 
a grand total of 466 guns for the complete equipment of our 
army of 100,000 men. Taking this strength of material asa 
basis we proceed to at once organize the Machine Gun Corps. 

The organization must seek mobility, flexibility and fire 
development. There must be due regard to convenience of 
administration, and it is necessary to so distribute the officers 
as to provide a reasonable sequence of promotion. Mobility 
demands a mounted organization. The guns must be mounted 
on a light carriage capable of being moved by draft, by pack 
mules or by hand. ‘There must be also a suitable ammunition 
cart, in order to solve the problem of ammunition supply. The 
proper carriage and ammunition cart have been devised and 
will be furnished when called for by proper authority. 

Flexibility demands an organization capable of splitting into 
vital self-directing fragments and of consolidating into massed 
batteries under the tactical direction of a single head, all amid 
the turmoil and confusion of a sanguinary battle. This calls 
for at least one commissioned officer with each gun. The two 
points thus laid down insure full fire development. 

The tactical unit, as determined by experience, is a company 
of three guns. This company should be commanded by a cap- 
tain, should have two lieutenants and an enlisted personnel of 
thirty-four men. A deduction based on experience in the field, 
especially when supported by the weight of previous study, and 
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when it agrees exactly with former deductions based on such 
study alone, is worth a thousand theories on any subject. This 
is particularly true in military matters, where experience is the 
one test that admits of no controversy. 

The administrative unit is the complement of a brigade. 
This leads at once to a battalion of three companies, being a 
total of nine guns. It should be commanded by a major ; he will 
need an administrative office, hence we derive an adjutant and 
a sergeant-major. 

An army corps consists of three divisions of three brigades 
each. The full complement of an army division would be the 
brigade guns with one battalion in reserve. Hence we derive 
a lieutenant-colonel on the staff of the division commander as 
Chief M.G.S., each division. The corps reserve should be two 
battalions, hence we derive a colonel on the staff of the corps 
commander as Chief of M. G. S., each corps. The armies of the 
United States must hereafter consist of several different corps, 
hence we reach the top of the machine-gun service in shape of 
a brigadier-general as Chief of M.G. Corps, U. S. Army. 

A table is subjoined giving the strength of the corps here 
outlined. This table calls for the organization of only so much 
of the corps as is necessary for the present service of the army. 
In case of need it can be readily expanded as follows: transfer 
enough men to additional guns to form a nucleus of well in- 
structed men at each gun; promote a sufficient number of 
officers of the corps into the appropriate grades, the volunteer 
service to fill the vacancies thus created in the higher grades, 
and promote the non-commissioned officers to the lower grades 
of the expanded corps, giving them also volunteer commissions. 
The well instructed privates will then be promoted to places as 
non-commissioned officers, and a corps three times as large as 
the Regular corps can be formed in a week in this way, easily 
reducible to its normal size by the simple process of discharge 
from the volunteer grades, and it will be efficient from the 
start. 

An adaptability to rapid expansion and to easy reduction 
should be a characteristic of any army organization in the 
United States. 

The machine-gun service has passed the experimental stage. 
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It was fully demonstrated under adverse conditions at Santiago, 
and the crackle of our guns had hardly died away before the 
English * were repeating our experience at Omdurman and Gen- 
eral Bacon of our own service felt the need of them early in the 
fight with the Pillagers of Minnesota. No mistake can be made 
in utilizing the machinery of war after it has been fully tested 
on the battle-field. A great mistake will be made if this be not 
done—as great as it was to arm the volunteers with Springfield 
rifles and black powder to meet Mausers. 

There are some excellent types of machine guns on the mar- 
ket, but it does not follow that no better ones can be produced. 
Legislation should therefore leave sufficient discretion in the 
hands of the chief of the corps to enable him to select the best 
gun that the inventive genius can produce. This will involve 
corresponding latitude in organization. Different weapons re- 
quire different details of tactical organization. 

In regard to personnel there is room for a certain degree of 
latitude. The chiefs and the battalion, and the company com- 
manders should certainly be trained soldiers. It would be quite 
possible to take selected young men from the army or from 
civil life and train them for the duties of the corps in grades of 
lieutenants. 

The corps should be authorized by legislation at once and 
its chief appointed, to whom all the details of its organization 
should be intrusted. He should be selected solely on the 
grounds of special fitness, and should be authorized to organize 
the proposed corps, within certain limits of size and expendi- 
ture as his judgment may direct. An honest man should be 
selected, and then treated like an honest man. A capable man, 
and then allowed to use his ability without being handicapped 
by instructions from non-experts in his own specialty. 

The tabulation follows : 


MACHINE GUN CORPS, U. S. ARMY. 


1 Brigadier General, Chief Machine Gun Corps, U.S. A. 
1 Colonel, Assistant Chief, M. G. S. 
1 Lieutenant-Colonel, Assistant Chief, M. G. S. 


* See ‘‘Uses of Machine Guns and Artillery at Omdurman,”’ January num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, and “‘ Artillery at Omdurman,”’ this number of JOURNAL. 
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4 Colonels, Corps Chiefs, M. G. S. 

12 Lieutenant-Colonels, Division Chiefs, M. G. S. 
48 Majors, Brigade Chiefs, M. G. S. 
144 Captains, M. G. S. 

48 1st Lieutenants, Adjutants, M. G. S. 
144 Ist Lieutenants, M. G. S. 
144 2d Lieutenants, M. G. S. 
4886 Enlisted Men, M. G. S. 
48 Sergeant Majors, M. G. S. 
96 Clerks, M. G. S. 


BATTALION ORGANIZATION. 


1 Battalion. 

3 Companies. 

1 Major. 

1 rst Lieutenant and Adjutant. 
1 Sergeant Major. 

2 Battalion Clerks. 


COMPANY ORGANIZATION. 


1 Company. 
1 Captain. 
1 1st Lieutenant. 
1 2d Lieutenant. 
I Ist Sergeant. 
1 Quartermaster Sergeant. 
1 Company Clerk. 
1 Trumpeter. 
1 Farrier. 
3 Sergeants. 
3 Corporals. 
3 Drivers. 
20 Privates, being six to each gun, one cook and one horse 
holder. 
TOTAL STRENGTH OF THE CORPS. 
547 Commissioned. 
5040 Enlisted. 


486 Guns. 
54 of the guns are reserve material, not manned. 
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THE PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF THE NaA- 
TIONAL GUARD. 


By F. R. COUDERT, JR. 


HERE has of late been much discussion as to the pro- 
‘T posed reorganization of the State militia, pompously 
but erroneously called National Guard. In what such 
reorganization shall consist remains to be seen. The first ques- 
tion is whether it be worth while to attempt any reorganization 
at all; in other words, has the experience of this State and the 
other States of the Union demonstrated that the State militia 
as such, is of any value whatever. The difficulties that arose 
out of the attempt to form an efficient army from the guards of 
the different States makes the question a very pertinent one. 
Unless reorganization means re-creation, a natural and easy 
death would be a fitting ending to the National Guard as well 
as a considerable benefit to the States. I am well aware that 
many of my fellow guardsmen will consider this a startling pro- 
position, but a little reflection on the experience of the past 
may cause them to believe that such is the fact. The militia 
of the States has two objects : 

First, to quell domestic disturbance, riots, insurrections, or 
rebellion against constituted authority (police). 

Second, to assist in the defense of the country against for- 
eign invasion (military). 

My proposition is that the militia has proved itself totally 
inadequate to fulfill either purpose, and that its place should 
be taken by a less cumbersome and more efficient instrument. 

As to the first object, it is safe to say that no poorer instru- 
ment for the preservation of civil order could be found. It is 
true that in the absence of something better, it may prove 
valuable as a supplement to the police force. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that in performing this function it is not really 
doing military work, but is merely acting as an aid to the police 
when that power has shown itself inadequate to cope with dis- 
turbance. The history of the State of New York proves clearly 
that upon the few occasions upon which the militia was called 
239 
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out, the necessity for its employment was due, not to the mag- 
nitude of the disturbance, but to the inefficiency or corruption 
of the municipal police. Once in the last twenty years has the 
National Guard of the State of New York been called upon to 
quell so-called riot. During the street-car strikes in Brooklyn 
in 1894, seven thousand men were sent into the theretofore 
peaceful city of Brooklyn for the purpose of preserving order. 
To those endowed with a sense of humor, nothing could have 
been more absurd than the necessity of sending so considerable 
a body of men to quell such a very small disturbance. From per- 
sonal observation at the time, it was evident to me, that the so- 
called riots were created almost entirely by street urchins whose 
school education had been neglected and by newsboys crying 
extras. That the call for State troops was due to the lament- 
able and inefficient condition into which the Brooklyn police had 
fallen was manifest. Sending a force twice as large as that 
with which Cortez conquered Mexico, and two-thirds larger than 
that which Washington commanded during the greater part of 
the Revolution, to cope with a few isolated acts of disorder and 
to overawe small boys, savors much of opera bouffe. A large 
sum was spent, a few harmless persons were injured, a number 
of militiamen contracted pneumonia, and that was all. 

It may be urged that while this is true, nevertheless it being 
necessary to send some armed force into the city, the National 
Guard was the only force available. Granting this contention, 
it is a sad commentary upon our system that we should have so 
cumbrous, expensive and unwieldy an instrument for the ac- 
complishment of such a purpose. Is it not time that we should 
possess something better? The duties of policemen are repug- 
nant to the average citizens who form the State militias. It is 
true that from a sense of civic duty and from a desire to protect 
property, they may be willing to act at times in that capacity, 
but it is equally true that they would rather have the disagree- 
able duty performed by a body of professionals, whether State 
constabulary or Regular soldiers. 

In the next place the citizen is loth to shed the blood of his 
fellow-citizen, and he not infrequently sympathizes with the 
causes which (really or ostensibly) create the trouble. That this 
is not mere theory, but hard fact, was very adequately proved by 
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the recent car strike in Illinois. The National Guard of that State 
was called out, and proved itself so incompetent or unwilling 
to preserve order by the employment of vigorous measures, that 
it was necessary for President Cleveland to call upon the Regu- 
lar forces of the United States. The ease and celerity with 
which the latter overcame all disturbance shows the value of 
professionals for this kind of work. One of the Regulars being 
asked bya striker as to whether he would really shoot upon 
the mob answered: “ Not unless the captain says so.” No 
amount of commentary could so well demonstrate the spirit 
which animated those troops. 

It will, of course, be said that the State is properly jealous 
of the Federal authority, and in a case where the rioters do 
not come into conflict with the Federal laws, it must be sup- 
pressed by State authorities. In this view I am quite will- 
ing to acquiesce. Some substitute must be found for the 
National Guard. 

The remedy lies in having a strong, well-drilled, and mili- 
tarily-organized State constabulary. The villages and towns 
throughout New York have suffered for some years past from 
law-breakers, whose existence is due to the inefficiency of the 
local police. A proposition for a State constabulary system 
will probably come before the State Legislature. In such a 
system provision should be made for a reserve of five hundred 
to a thousand men, who could at any time be sent to any locali- 
ties within the State where the municipal police were power- 
less to maintain the law; and it is clear that by reason of its 
professional character and the quickness with which it could 
be moved, it must prove much more efficient than the present 
militias. It would probably be in the end less costly, but what- 
ever may be thought of the advantages which this plan may 
have over any other, the fact remains that the State militias are 
not proper instruments for supplementing the ordinary police 
force. 

The second purpose to which the militia may be devoted is 
that of national defense. It is now universally admitted that 
the State troops cannot be ordered out of the United States, 
and that their value, if any, must consist in their ability as a 
defensive force. That this is a great drawback nobody doubts. 
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The best method of defense is vigorous attack. It is pretty 
generally admitted that we are in no real danger of invasion by 
any European power unless it be Great Britain. The latter, by 
reason of its possession of contiguous territory, would certainly 
prove a formidable foe. In case of collision, the National 
Guard could be called upon. It could only serve as a second 
line of defense, and it would be impossible to order it into 
Canada ; if, however, it were really a good military engine, it 
would certainly be valuable in repelling invasion. How use- 
less and even disgraceful the State militia proved itself in 1812, 
in the face of actual British invasion, we know. Have we any 
reason to suppose that it would do any better at the present 
time? I donot think so. It is true that the so-called National 
Guard in some of the States has reached a certain efficiency, 
but it possesses the defects which local militia must by its na- 
ture possess, and which incapacitate it from ever being useful 
as a military machine. 

The history of this country and of all countries proves that 
the permanent peace and security of a nation cannot be secured 
by militia. In early colonial days a standing army was an im- 
possibility and militia organizations were formed for the pur- 
pose of policing the country against the Indians. That this 
work was inefficiently done is admitted. The settlers, while in- 
dividually brave men, were not drilled or disciplined, and their 
time was too much occupied in other pursuits for them to ac- 
quire much military knowledge. It was for this reason that 
Grenville and the British parliament wished to establish a per- 
manent standing army in America; not, as is popularly sup- 
posed, for the purpose of subverting American liberties, but to 
protect the American colonies from foreigners, civilized and un- 
civilized. 

It was necessary to fight the Revolutionary War, in its early 
stages at least, with militia. No testimony as to its radical de- 
fects could be stronger than that of Washington himself. Each 
body of troops had been raised by its own colony, and it was re- 
luctant to obey any other authority. Its officers were elected by 
the men themselves, and their utter inefficiency and want of 
control over their soldiers was a constant source of the bitterest 
anxiety to the Commander-in-chief. It is related that when in- 
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specting his camp with some of the French officers who had re- 
cently arrived, Washington found an American officer engaged 
in shaving his men. There was no discipline and no subordina- 
tion. Colonel Read gives us a vivid picture of the American 
army at that time: “It is not strange that there should be a 
number of bad officers and inefficient officers when you consider 
that many of them were elected by their own men, not from 
their own merit, but because of their willingness to associate 
with them on a footing of equality.” He states that officers 
were elected because of their willingness to put their pay into a 
common pool and share it with the men, or because of their 
drinking capacity or convivial habits. 

In the War of 1812 and again in the Civil War the experi- 
ence was repeated. In France during the great War of the 
Revolution, and later during the German War of 1870-71, the 
National Guard was employed. Its inefficiency was beyond 
description. The men were personally brave and often fought 
well, but after a battle or skirmish, complete disorganization 
ensued and men sought the nearest taverns where they might 
obtain the comforts of life regardless of the commands of their 
officers or the movements of the enemy. 

The recent war with Spain demonstrated that the militia 
had not greatly changed for the better. I had the opportunity 
of making personal observation of the quality of the volunteer 
troops at Camp Alger. The men, from a physical and intellec- 
tual standpoint, were fully the equal of the Regular troops, but 
a more thoroughly disorganized and demoralized body of men 
it would have been difficult to find. The disorder and riot 
about the camp were such that no lady could come within its 
bounds. The wives and relatives of officers and men soon dis- 
covered that they were not safe from insult if they came to the 
camp. The general in command was dismayed at the disorder 
and made every attempt to check it. It was necessary to police 
with cavalry all the roads running to the camp. The reason of 
this was easy to be seen. Excepting in a very few organiza- 
tions the officers had no control over the men. They might be 
seen drinking with the men, and little or no distinction was 
drawn between privates and the commissioned officers. The 
one thing which the latter seemed to aim at was popularity 
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with their men, and that they attempted to procure at the ex- 
pense of discipline. 

It is true that the men were drilled daily and that the num- 
ber of drills was prescribed by the Headquarters, but the diffi- 
culty was that the officers were not sufficiently versed in their 
profession to be able to teach the men anything, and nothing 
was more common than the spectacle of a company performing 
the same evolution over and over again for no other reason than 
that the knowledge of the officers was so limited that they were 
unable to teach them anything more complicated. The recent 
scandals in many of the organizations have proved that while 
the men were personally courageous, the officers had so little in- 
fluence over them that they were unable to lead them under fire. 

Men were more willing to follow strange officers than their 
own. Familiarity had bred contempt and their officers could 
do little with them. This I attribute mainly to the militia sys- 
tem of having officers elected by their organizations. Had the 
President and the Secretary of War simply called for volunteers 
regardless of the National Guard organizations and insisted upon 
their having competent officers, commissioned by the central 
authority, within six months a volunteer army would have been 
had much superior to that which was actually raised. There 
are many men throughout the country who have had actual 
military experience either in the volunteer or the Regular army 
of the United States, or who have received military instruction, 
whose abilities are greater than those of the average National 
Guard officer. 

The State militias were poorly equipped. There was no 
uniformity whatsoever, and the war was over before the great 
body of the volunteer army was in fit condition to do any serv- 
ice. The taking of the militia organizations into the service 
as a whole necessitated the taking of a great number of officers 
who were utterly incompetent. It would have been better to 
call for individual volunteers. 

I do not wish to underestimate the patriotism and enthusi- 
asm of a great many of the members of the National Guard. 
Men of all stations of life and degrees of education sacrifice 
time, give money and work earnestly to acquire the elements of 
soldiering without pay or material reward. 
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It is not the men but the system which is at fault. The ex- 
cellent material which composes the Guard could, if properly 
organized, form a highly effective force. 

That the militia will not again be called upon to volunteer 
for foreign service is probable, owing to the experience of the 
late war. It will, however, be necessary to have some force as 
a second line of defense to aid and supplement the army in case 
of war. But no such force can be raised by any mere reor- 
ganization of the present existing State militia. A great 
national reserve with superior officers appointed by the Federal 
Government can alone accomplish the purpose. It must be 
national in fact as well as in name. Something like the 
English volunteer system must be adopted. The State govern- 
ments cannot be trusted to raise and organize a separate 
force which may be counted upon in time of danger to form 
part of a symmetrical and homogeneous whole. The gov- 
ernment which directs a war must also create, organize and 
watch over the instrumentality which wages it. The National 
Guard must not be reorganized, but a different and other organ- 
ization must be created. If the phoenix is to rise from its ashes, 
it must be a new and a very different phoenix. 
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A PROPOSED SCHEME FOR SECURING UNIFORM 
EXAMINATIONS FOR THE BATTERY COMPE- 
TITION.* 

By First Lieut. E. A. MILLAR, 3D U. S. ARTILLERY. 


HE Battery competition prescribed by paragraph IV. of 
7 G. O. No. 41, A. G. O., September 4, 1896, is “of the 
nature of a competitive examination conducted by the 
board under such rules as it may deem best for the attainment 
of the object of the competition, which, however, must be thor- 
oughly practical in character.” ‘The object of the competi- 
tion is to determine in each battery the classification of gunners 
and gunnery specialists by their absolute excellence in appre- 
hending and mastering the prescribed instruction.” 

When the examinations are finished the competitors are to 
be classified as 1st, 2d or 3d class gunners and gunnery special- 
ists, and it has been the custom to publish in orders their names, 
classification and averages. Under existing circumstances the 
published averages are relative only in each battery, but do not 
show the comparative excellence of the competitors of other 
batteries or regiments because the examinations and standards 
of marking are probably very different. The only instructions 
in regard to the examination are that it shall include the sub- 
jects laid down in the schedule of “ minimum qualifications,” 
and be practical in its character. The ideas as to what are, or 
are not, practical questions will cause differences in the exami- 
nation as held by each board. 

As this has been made a competition, would it not be desir- 
able to have the published averages show the relative standing 
of all the competitors in the subjects of the examination ? 

The object of this paper is to show how this may be approx- 


* This essay was forwarded, under existing regulations, to the Military In- 
formation Division of the Adjutant General’s Office, and is published in the 
JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION by permission of the Ad- 
jutant General. The publication of the essay is not to be understood as a mark 
of official sanction of the opinions expressed therein, the author being alone re- 
sponsible for the views set forth in his paper. 
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imately accomplished by means of a prescribed examination on 
subjects of instruction that can be given with the equipment 
which has been furnished all artillery posts. 

The instruction should cover all the opportunities and fa- 
cilities of the post where the batteries may be stationed, but the 
competition should include only those subjects in which all the 
competitors have been instructed. Credit should be given for 
excellence in all subjects of instruction which are not included 
in the competition ; this might be done by stating after the 
competitors’ names, in a column of remarks, the additional sub- 
jects in which they are proficient. 

The questions for the prescribed examination should be pub- 
lished in time to allow for thorough instruction, and should be 
prepared by a board of officers convened preferably at the Artil- 
lery School, where there are representatives from the different 
regiments. 

The list of questions should be revised from year to year in 
accordance with practical suggestions made in the reports of the 
examining boards, and be made to conform to the various changes 
in facilities of instruction. For the purposes of this examina- 
tion and for general instruction a uniformed and detailed sys- 
tem of vessel-tracking should be established which is applica- 
ble to the observing instruments and means of communication 
used at the different posts. A complete list of authorized gun- 
nery terms and definitions is desirable, applicable not only to 
range table conditions where the piece and target are consid- 
ered on the same level, but also to the usual conditions where 
the piece is at varying heights above the target. 

With a prescribed examination the averages reported by the 
different boards would be approximately relative, the officers in 
charge of the instruction would have a guide on which to base 
and devise the various methods of imparting it suited to the 
needs of the competitors, and the competitors having been 
drilled in the questions would understand them. 

The following questions are submitted as examples of what 
might be prescribed for an examination on the subjects included 
in the schedule of “ minimum qualifications ” for gunners and 
gunnery specialists. 

Numbers, angles, distances and letters of observing stations 
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are indicated only, these are to be designated by the examining 
board, and those referring to base lines should conform to the 
conditions existing at the place where the examination is held. 
The number after each question is its value. The maximum 
value of questions to be asked a competitor under each head- 
ing is the number given in the column of maximum figure 
of merit of the schedules. 


GUNNER’S EXAMINATION. 


1. Use of angle-measuring Instruments. 


A. Azimuth circle. Prepare the instrument for use at . . to 
take angles from the base line. . (Value 5) 

The instrument being in adjustment, the gun angle of . 
is what ? (1) 

Considering . . as the splash of the shot, what is the shot 
angle? (1) 

Considering . . as the target, what is the target angle? (1) 

Considering the line of zeros to have been out . . minutes, 
correct the angle. (1) (Note 31 d.) 

The station at the other end of the base line is not visible 
from the instrument at . . but the angle from the base line to 
the visible signal at. . is. . degrees. . minutes, adjust for 
taking angles from the base line. (5) 

The azimuth of the base line looking from . . is. . degrees 

. minutes, adjust the instrument for taking azimuths. (5) 

The instrument being in adjustment take the azimuths of 


Take angles to moving objects. . Ready . . two. 
take. . .. Ready. .two. .take. Ready. . .two. 
take. 


Maximum value for interval of 20 seconds between “ takes” 
exclusive of the time taken by the examiner for verifica- 
tion. (10) 

B. Transit. Prepare the instrument for taking angular 
deviations in rear of the . . piece, considering . . as the target 
at. . yards. (5) 

Considering . . as the splash of the shot, what is the devia- 
tion? (1) 
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The deviation is . . minutes R (or L), what is the deviation 
in yards. (1) 


Target . . yards deviation. . minutes. . ? (1) 
Prepare the instrument for taking deviationsin points. (5) 
Considering . . as the target, set the micrometer for . 
points. (1) 
C. Circular Protractor. Place the protractor in the proper 
position at. . for laying off angles from the base line. . (5) 
Draw a line through . . making with the line. . an angle 
of . . degrees. . minutes. (1) 
The azimuth of the line. . is. . degrees. . minutes, set 
the protractor at . . for laying off azimuths. (5) 
Draw a line through . . whose azimuths are. ., . .,and 
. . (1 each) 


D. Sights. Set the sight for the . . piece at. . degrees 
. minutes. (1) 

Gunner’s quadrant (old style) for use with the long arm 
across the face of the piece, set for . . degrees . . minutes. (1) 
For use with long arm in the bore, set for. . degrees . 

minutes. (1) 
New style. Set and show how the instrument would be 
placed on the piece for giving a quadrant angle of . . degrees 
. minutes. (1) 


2. Use of plotting board. 


The angles being measured from the base line . . , adjust 
the protractors. (5) The gun angles of the. . piece are; 
from. ., . . degrees. . minutes and from. ., . . degrees 

. minutes. 

The target angles are, from. ., . . degrees. . minutes 
andfrom. ., . . degrees. . minutes. Give the distance from 
piece to target. (1) 

Taking the above as the target, the shot angles are, from . 

. degrees . . minutes and from. ., . . degrees. . min- 
utes. Give the deviations. (1) 

The azimuth of the base line looking from, . to. . is. . 
degrees . . minutes, the length of the base line is. . yds., ad- 
just the protractors for laying off azimuths. (5) 
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The azimuth of the. . piece from. .is. . degrees . 
minutes andfrom. .is. . degrees. . minutes. The azimuth 
of the target from. . is. . degrees. . minutes and from . 
is. . degrees. . minutes. Give the distance of piece to tar- 
get. (1) 

_Shot No. 1 Azimuth from. ., . . degrees. . minutes. 
From. ., . . degrees. . minutes. Give the deviation. (1) 
Locate a target on the board at . . yds. from a piece at . 


and in a convenient position in the field of fire. Determine the 
azimuth of this target from the piece and observing stations . 
and. . (2) 

The angles tothe 1st position of a moying target from . 
is. . degrees. . minutes. .andfrom. . is . . degrees . 
minutes. Second position from. .is. . degrees. . minutes 
and from. . is. . degrees. . minutes. 

Third position from . . is. . degrees. . minutes and from 

. is. . degrees. . minutes. The intervals between the ob- 
servations being 20 seconds, plot the probable position of the tar- 
get at. . minutes from the 1st observation and determine the 
range and azimuth of this position from a piece at. . (10) 


3. Service of the Piece. 


“ The Examination may be oral at the gun or the competi- 
tor may be required to drill a gun detachment in the service of 
the piece.” 

The examination should be preferably only at the piece the 
service of which has been assigned to the battery to which the 
competitor belongs. 

Post the detachment at the piece. (2.5) 

Give the names, uses and positions of the implements. (2.5) 

Distribute the equipments. (2.5) 

Give the commands and explain the duties of No. . . in. 


(5) 


How and by which cannoneer is the ammunition brought up? 
(5) 

Give the names and point out the parts mentioned in the 
service of the piece. (5) 

State the kind of piece, calibre, kind of powder, weight of 
charge and I. V. under standard conditions. (5) 
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What precautions can be taken in preparing the ammuni- 
tion and in the loading to secure uniform densities of loading ? 
(5) 

What kind of projectiles are used with the piece? What are 
their weights? (2.5) 

What kinds of fuses are used? Describe their action. If 
time fuse set for . . seconds. (5) 

Prepare the plug for taking pressures. Having the table of 
pressures and the calipers find the pressures corresponding to the 
cylinder. (5) 


4, 5, 6, 7 Judging Distances, Speed, etc. 


The competitors are to be assembled at the piece to the ser- 
vice of which they have been assigned and are given a pencil 
and card of the form which follows, on which they write their 
place, date, name and rank. The examiner calls out Distance 
to. . stationary object, No.1. . take. Distance tostationary 
object. . No.2. . take, etc. -(2.5) 

Distance to. . moving object No.1. Ready. .two.. 
take. 

Distance to. . moving object No. 2. Ready. .two.. 
take, ete. (2.5) 

Speed of . . No. Ready. . two. . take. 

Speed of . . No. 2. Ready. .two. . take, etc. (2.5) 

Velocity of wind. . take. (2.5) 

The objects under headings 4, 5 and 6 should, as far as prac- 
ticable, be in or near the field of fire of the piece. 

As each of the above is called out the competitors write in 
the proper places their estimates of what is required. Under 
4 estimates should be made on the regular harbor buoys, or 
other marks and also on the tug or barge which has been 
directed by signal to stop in positions in the field of fire of the 
piece. Under five and six estimates may be made while the tug 
is moving to the designated positions or advantage may be taken 
of any passing vessel. 

In order to determine the correctness of these estimates the 
examiner’s directions to the competitors are simultaneously com- 
municated to the range-finding party which determines instru- 
mentally the required data. 
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GUNNER’S EXAMINATION 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


. Batty. 


Distance to stationary object. 


No. I. . . yds. 
No. 2. . . yds. 
No.°3. . . yds, 
No. 4. . . yds. 
No. 5. . . yds. 
Distance to moving object. 
No. I. . . yds. 
No. 2. . . yds. 
No. 3. . . yds. 
Speed of . 
No.1. . . miles per hour. 
No. 2. . . miles per hour. 
No. 3. . . miles per hour. 
Velocity of wind. 
No. I. . . miles per hour. 
No. 2. . . miles per hour. 
No. 3. . . miles per hour. 


8. Laying Guns. 
Lay the piece in 


Target . ., elevation. ., allowance. .. (5) 

Target . ., elevation . .,and a total allowance corre- 
sponding to . . , allowance for wiud . . points. . , drift . 
points, and for movement of target during the time of flight 


. points. .. (5) 
Quadrant angle . 


grees . . minutes. 
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Quadrant angle . 


Fort . 
189. 


according with the following : 


. degrees . . minutes, azimuth. . de- 


(5) 


. degrees . . minutes, azimuth of pre- 
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dicted position of target in. . minutes. . degrees . . minutes, 
allowance for wind . . minutes, for drift . . minutes, time of 
flight . . seconds. Lay the piece and give the command fire 
at the proper time. (10) 

As this is considered the most important part of the exami- 
nation, several examples of the foregoing problems should be 
given each competitor. 


g. Use of Range Tables. 


The examination under this heading is restricted to “ only 
such simple problems as are likely to come within the province 
of a gunner.” 

It would be desirable to have more definite instructions in 
this section, as other paragraphs of the order prescribe that at 
target practice the calculations shall be made by the officer in 
charge of the gun, while the duty of the gunner is to adjust 
the sight and sight the gun. 

The following are submitted as simple problems in distinc- 
tion to the more difficult ones to be given under heading (d) of 
the gunner specialist’s examination. The terms used are from 
MacKinlay’s Gunnery. 

1. Angle of elevation = angle between line of fire and line 
of sight. 

2. Quadrant angle = angle between line of fire and horizon- 
tal. 

I = 2. when target and piece are on same level. 

3. Angle of projection = angle between line of sight and 
line of departure. 

4. Angle of departure = angle between line of departure 
and horizontal. 

3 = 4. when target and piece are on same level. 

Angle of sight = angle between line of sight and horizon- 
ton. (Also by Captain Bruff, p. 347, text-book of Ordnance 
and Gunnery.) 

Angle of projection . . jump = angle of elevation. 

Angle of departure . . jump = quadrant angle. 

When target is below piece quadrant = angle of elevation 

. angle of sight. (For practical purposes within usual ex- 
isting conditions.) 
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Distance to target . . yards. First shot with angle of ele- 
vation of . . degrees . . minutes. . went. . yards, second 
shot with angle of . . degrees. . minutes. . went. . yards. 
What angle of elevation should be used for the third shot ? (2.5) 

Distance to target. . yards. First shot with angle of ele- 
vation of . . degrees . . minutes and. . points allowance. . 
went . . yards, and yards right (or left), second shot with angle 
of elevation of . . degrees . . minutes and. . points allow- 
ance. . went. . yards and yards. .. Give the laying for 


the third shot. (5) 

Examples from tables of fire by Lt. Col. Rodgers (Artillery 
memoranda No. 1, A. G. O. , 1893). Table for. . gun pp. 
and.. Range. . yards. Wind. . miles at III (or IX). 
Give the angle of departure and allowance. (5) (a) Taking 
the jump as . . minutes what is the angle of elevation? (5) 
(b) What is the quadrant angle when the angle of sight is . 
minutes? (5) (c) With the laying as determined in (b) the 
shot goes. . yards over and. . yards. Give the laying for 
the next shot. (2.5) 

Examples from tables of fire by Capt. Ingalls (Artillery 
memoranda No. 1, A. G. O., 1896). Range table for the 8” B. 
L. R. Examples 1 and 3, page 3. Range table for the 10” B. 
L. R. Examples 3 and 4, pages 8andg. (5) 

Range table for the 12” B. L. Mortar range. . yards. With 
a charge of . . pounds . . powder what is the quadrant angle 
and time of flight? (5) 


10. Cordage, blocks and tackle and mechanical manceuvres. 


Cordage. How is the size of a rope given and how is it 
measured? (2) Point out a bight and the bight of the rope. 
Seize two parts of a rope. (2) 

Mouse the hook of a block. Puton a nippering. Whip the 
end of a rope. What is a strap and how is it used? (2) 

Knots. Make the. . knot. For what purpose is it used ? 
(Figure of eight, reef or square, bowline, bowline on the bight, 
anchor, single wall, wall and crown, drag rope, man harness.) 
(1 each) 

Bends. Make the . . bend. For what purpose is it used? 
(Sheets, double sheet, carrick.) (1 each) © 
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Hitches. Make the. . hitch. For what purpose is it 
used? (Half, two half, clove, timber, rolling or stopper, single 
and double blackwall, sheep shank, cat’s paw, marline spike.) 
(1 each) 

Splices. Name the splices and tell where they would be 
used. (1) 

Lashings. Make the shear lashing for raising light weights. 
Make the shear lashing for raising heavy weights. In these 
lashings which are the racking, riding and frapping turns? (2 
each lashing) Lash the hook of a block toaspar. Put ona 
strap for lifting a box. For lifting a barrel with one head out. (2) 

Blocks and Tackle. Reeve the. . tackle and show how it 
can be used to the best advantage in lifting and in hauling. 
(Gun, Garrison gin, luff, single Burton, double Burton, luff upon 
a luff, whip upon a double Burton, luff upon a double Burton.) 
(1 each) 

Mechanical Manceuvres. Give the relative positions of the 
parts and distances to be observed in the use of shears. (1) 
Go through the motions of lifting with and trip the hydraulic 
jack. (1) 

With the weight suspended, shift the fall on the windlass of 
the gin. (5) 

Place the blocks for dismounting the 10” S. B. gun. (5.) 

Place the sling on the. . piece for dismounting with the 
gin. (5) 

Reeve and place the tackle for moving the 15” S. B. gun on 
the cradle. (5) 


GUNNERY SPECIALIST’S EXAMINATION. 


I. Communications. (a) Telegraphy and Signalling. 

In order to qualify the competitor must be perfect under 
this subhead, the rate required being 5 words per minute with 
flag and torch and 10 per minute by telegraph. The messages 
should be those customarily used at target practice and vessel 
tracking. Authorized abbreviations are to be used and all mes- 
sages recorded. 

Take angle to target No. 1. Check zero line at last observa- 
tion and out plus. . minutes. Take angles on steamer with 
red band on stack coming in. Ready. . two. . take, etc. 
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Target angle is. . degrees . . minutes, etc. 

(b) Batteries, lines and instruments. The following ques- 
tions are on subjects of instruction given in Artillery Circular 
“C,” Lieut. Geo. L. Anderson, 4th Artillery. 

Batteries. Set up a gravity cell. (10) Inspect and report 
the condition of the battery used on the post telegraph line. (10) 

Remount the cells that require it in a battery. (10) Con- 
nect . . gravity cells into a battery. (10) 

Lines. For the purpose of the examination a short line can 
be used and faults which can be readily repaired should be made 
by the examiner. Repair a break in a telegraph line. (10) 
Attach a line to a pole insulator. (10) Trace a fault (one in 
the line). (10) Erect a portion of the line between . . and 

. (10) 

Instruments. Connect in circuit a battery, key and sounder. 
(5) Connect a key, sounder, relay and batteries showing the 
main and local circuits. (10) Trace faults due to bad connec- 
tions. (10) 

Communication by telegraph only is contemplated in the 
schedule, but at many posts the telephone is used, in that case 
similar questions to the foregoing could be taken from paragraph 
VI., p. 49, Artillery Circular “C.” 


USE OF METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS AND RANGE 
TABLE WORK. 


(a) Connect in circuit a battery, bell and anemometer. (10) 

The connection pins on the dial of the anemometer being at 
the numbers representing miles, what is the velocity in miles per 
hour when the interval between rings is. . minutes? . . min- 
utes . . seconds? etc. (10) 

The anemometer for use with the Marvin register makes 
connection at ,'; miles. When this anemometer is used with 
a bell and the interval between rings is . . seconds, what is the 
velocity in miles per hour? The anemometer is being used 
without the bell and the reading on the dial is 1.8, 5 minutes 
afterward it is 3.4, what is the velocity? (10) The reading is 
g.6 and in 6 minutes it is 2.2, what is the velocity? (10) 

(b) Adjust the scale and make readings on the mercurial 
barometer. Make readings on the aneroid barometer. (10) 
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(c) Make readings on the thermometer. (10) 

(d) Range table work. The tables available are those of 
Lieut.—Col. Rodgers and Capt. Ingalls, published in the Artillery 
memoranda. 

The tables of wind coefficients by Lieuts. Whistler and Ruck- 
man and of the I. V. corresponding to different densities of load- 
ing (8” C. R.) published in the Journal of the U.S. Artillery. 
Table III., Ingalls’ Handbook. Table of tangents (to determine 
the angle of sight). 

Table of wind components, form 31 1. Graphic tables. 


Problem I. Given . . piece,charge . . lbs. . . powder, pro- 
jectile. ., . . Ibs. distance to target. . yds I. V.. .f. s. 
bar.. .in., ther. . . degrees, wind . . miles at IX o’clock, 
jump. . minutes. 


Required the angle of elevation and allowance. (Variation 
in X, I. V., C and effect of wind across the line of fire). (25) 


Problem II. Given . . piece, charge . . Ibs. . . powder, 
projectile. ., . . lbs., distance to target. . yds. I. V.. . f. 
s. bar. .in.,. . ther. . . degrees, wind . . miles at. . 


o'clock. (25) (Variations in X, I. V., C, effect of wind in range 
and deviation, drift and jump.) 

Problem III. Given 8” C. R., charge 35 lbs. Hex. powder, 
Butler shot 182 Ibs., when loaded the base of shot is 7.96 ft. 


from the face of the piece, bar. . . in., ther. . . degrees, wind 
. miles at . . o’clock, distance to target . . yds., height of 
piece above target . . ft. 


Required the quadrant angle and allowance. (50) (Varia- 
tions in X, I. V. due to density of loading, C, effect of wind, 
jump, drift and height of piece above target.) 

Problem IV. Those given in Artillery Memoranda No. 1, 


1896. 
Problem V. 12” B. L. Mortar charge 51 lbs. V. M. powder, 
quadrant angle 52 degrees, target 3% miles, azimuth. . de- 


grees . . minutes. 
The shot with the above laying went 150 yds. over and 60 
yds. R. Give the laying for the next shot. (25) 
Form 31 m or the following will be found convenient for use 
with these problems. 
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FORM ON WHICH TO CALCULATE THE RANGE TABLE PROBLEMS. 


Points. 


Gen. Elevation. i 3 Deviations. 


Wind (Component x = Wind Component x = 


| 
| 


miles Coefficient x = miles Coefficient x = 


o’clock o’clock. 


Range (Corrected Drift 
range = 


Movement 
of 
target 


\Total allowance 


| 


1’ in azimuth = 

x = = 
allowance in azimuth = 
Azimuth of target = 
Laying in azimuth = 


Wt. of 
projectile. Angle of fall. 


Time of flight. 


Total correction 
= 
Jump 
Angle of elevation 
For dif. of lev. = 
Quadrant angle = 


Note. 4 ¢ for 4 C in using Rodgers’ Tables for 8’’ C. R. with shot. 


= | (= x wt. of proj.) — 180} { for 1/10} 


18 


orrec- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
I. V. | 
Bar s 
See note— | 
Ther. 
| 
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Reprints and Translations. 


COAST DEFENSE AGAINST TORPEDO-BOAT AT- 
TACK. 
By MajJoR-GENERAL J. B. RICHARDSON. 


(Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.) 


URING the last few years, thanks to the cordial codperation of 

1) the naval authorities, considerable experience has been gained 

at Gibraltar in the matter of attacking shipping by torpedo 

boats and in repelling these attacks by Q.F. guns, both in moon- 

light and with electric lights. In the belief that this experience, and 

deductions made by its aid, may prove interesting and instructive to 
the artillery generally, this paper is put forward. 

To the naval man, defense against torpedo-boat attack is a vital mat- 
ter, and receives earnest attention. His existence may depend on his 
ability to keep exceedingly fast but small boats at a distance of say 
1ooo yards from his ship. He naturally maintains all means of doing 
so of which he knows ina very high state of efficiency by constant trial 
and practice. A free hand is given him and he has everything under 
his undivided control. Scouts may be out in the shape of destroyers, 
torpedo-boats, guard-boats, etc., but he does not trust only to these ; at- 
tacking boats may slip through such outposts and he then relies on a 
great mass of what is practically, except as regards direction, unaimed 
fire, from light Q.F. and machine guns, aided by electric lights, nets, 
etc., all under his own hand. Looking to the value of his charge, he is 
granted a considerable amount of ammunition for the practice which can 
alone make his defense perfect ; and he is little hampered by the need 
of reference, that curse of the army. He has a serious business to per- 
form and he does not mince matters. In his own element, the open sea, 
his precautions probably enable him to beat off torpedo-boat attacks 
with ease, the balance of probability being decidedly in his favor. As 
he approaches narrow waters his chances of successful defense diminish ; 
and his individual powers are at a minimum when his ship is at rest in 
a crowded harbor, though he can surround himself with obstructions and 
can then, in many places, be very excellently defended from the shore. 

Trained to rely on himself, for the most part the naval officer knows 
very little and believes less in the powerful aid shore batteries can render 
him, yet on the very few occasions in which the navy and coast artillery 
have been enabled to work together, though he exhibits contempt for 
the system which cripples the shore artillery, by making them entirely 
dependent for their efficiency on a variety of departments working inde- 
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pendently of them, and also in the numerical weakness of their arma- 
ment, his views as to the part they could undertake in keeping him free 
from attack, if they were properly practiced and given the free hand he 
himself gets, undergo a considerable modification. Accustomed to fire 
from guns on a low level the naval officer credits the striking power of 
all guns high or low as about equal, but he now sees the very much 
greater certainty with which shells can be made to strike smail moving 
objects when fired from guns on a high site; the advantages they would 
possess if auto-sighted over his own low sited guns, and the enormously 
better field of view which they obtain at night over the sea. The gain 
in having the electric light on a steady platform and the possibility of 
placing it at the best height for the guns to act commends itself to him. 
The height of his own lights, like that ofhis guns being limited. 
Torpedo-boats can, in themselves, do no harm to shore defenses. 
Perhaps, as a consequence, garrison artillery are apt to treat that part 
of their work which deals with resistance to their raids as a matter of 
comparatively light importance. In reality it is a difficult and by no 
means light duty ; one which, at a great number of stations, would be 
the first called into play in the event of war and a task which requires 
the very greatest efficiency, both of personnel and matériel, to be of any 
use whatever on most nightsin the year. Yet, given reasonably placed 
Q.F.’s and facilities for using them such as modern artillery science can 
readily provide, it should be a disgrace to them, if they allow a boat to 
slip in and do damage on any fairly clear night. A heavy armament 
appeals much more strongly to the imagination both of gunners and the 
public, but, as far as regards attack by ships, if heavy guns are at all 
well sited and mounted, they can only be effectively engaged by day, 
when they have a large easily seen target, much imore vulnerable than 
themselves and one which they can batter with every advantage on their 
side except choice of time. The enormous amount of ammunition ex- 
pended by the American fleet in Cuba against a feeble armament, chiefly 
mounted on heights in improvised defenses, without any correspond- 
ing result is sufficient to show the advantages shore defenses possess. 
The siting of light Q.F. guns and that of electric lights in any given 
fortress so as to oppose the greatest possible difficulties to the safe ap- 
proach of torpedo-boats is, owing to the many unexpected complications 
which crop up, a very difficult problem when attempted from an office 
desk. General rules have been sought from trials here and there but, 
generally from too limited an experience, these frequently break down 
when applied toa fresh situation, and there appears but one satisfactory 
method of arriving at a solution of the problem for any particular locality, 
that of practical trial on the spot, a method which so often upsets plausi- 
ble theories. The two things, guns and lights, hang so much on one 
another that it appears fatal to separate them, as is done in our service. 
The lights (except on a mine field) are absolutely no use without the 
guns, and the guns on many nights in the year are useless without the 
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closest codperation of the lights. Without such intimate codperation 
the lights may, and at present frequently do, prevent the guns acting at 
all, though the guns could sometimes be effective if the lights were not 
there. 

There seems to be a prevalent notion that torpedo-boat attack can be 
met with a sort of ‘‘ go as you please ’* system of guns and lights, that 
in fact each Q.F. battery and electric light installation will be most 
effective if left entirely to itself, uncontrolled and unaided. Manceuvres 
of any reasonable numbers of guns, lights and torpedo-boats working 
at one time show its fallacy. This unfortunate idea has crept in from 
the use of Q.F. batteries close to the water’s edge, whence they can see 
little or nothing at night, while their fire is almost unaimed. It is then 
possible for control to be useless. A very little practical work at ma- 
nceuvres with reasonably sited guns suffices to prove that the old maxim, 
‘‘unity is strength,’’ is as true in counteracting torpedo-boat attacks as 
it is in all other military operations. Torpedo-boats will slip in with ease 
through a disjointed defense when the attack is made by a combination 
of these vessels. Light Q.F. batteries sufficiently close to each other 
to fire into the same water areas will be comparatively ineffective, un- 
less they are under very instantaneous and strict control. This is best 
effected, in most cases, by placing a superior artillery officer at some 
central station as a superintendent of gun fire. He should be able to see 
most, if not all, the water covered by his guns, and it is a distinct ad- 
vantage if he can also see the positions of the Q.F. batteries themselves ; 
it aids his decision when he knows what battery is firing. The central 
station must act as a sort of intelligence department to all its branches. 
It should receive reports, sift true from false, have the power of instan- 
taneously checking or releasing fire, and of, somewhat less rapidly per- 
haps, warning batteries when it is discovered that boats are about, tell- 
ing them the direction in which they were last seen. The central sta- 
tion should be on the highest available ground ; it should be fitted with 
a C.O.’s P.F. instrument (or if on a very high site even a simpler means 
of giving bearing and range) and a large chart furnished with small 
leaden blocks representing torpedo-boats ; by means of which the num- 
ber of torpedo-boats about will soon be conjectured as reports come in; 
even the plan of attack of the boats may gradually be worked out. The 
lookout of the station must have the bell pushes of each battery of guns 
and of the electric lights close to his hand and distinguishable by the 
feel, for the lookout station itself must be in absolute darkness. 

To convince any one of the necessity for control it is usually suffi- 
cient to open fire from a number of absolutely independent batteries of 
Q.F. guns, at a fairly fast target in broad daylight. No battery, ex- 
cept such as are very high-sited, say 600 feet, can distinguish its own 
shots and the means of ranging and hitting is removed. Very low-sited 
Q.F.’s often never get on the target at all. If there is this confusion 
when working with the easiest possible of lights, what reasonable cer- 
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tainty of striking torpedo-boats can be looked for when the difficulties 
of seeing are enormously increased? There can at best, under such cir- 
cumstances, be a mere dependence on a mass of what is practically un- 
aimed fire for which the number of guns usually supplied to fortresses 
is inadequate, and an abandonment of the advantages coast batteries 
possess over shipping; a waste in fact of artillery science. It is more 
probable that a torpedo-boat would be sunk or put out of action at night, 
by one battery of two well-placed and well-handled Q.F. guns, having 
the water area to itself, than by four or more Q.F. batteries firing on the 
‘* go as you please *’ system laid down for us. 

Undoubtedly any attempt to control light Q. F. batteries in little details 
is wrong, as it also is with heavier armaments if the personnel is well 
trained. Over control leads to dreadful slowness, and has been brought 
about by the natural nervousness of artillery officers when firing from 
guns manned by but partially trained gunners. But Q.F. batteries for 
night work must have well trained men to do any good at all, and it 
does not take long to train them with a little firing. Their opportunity 
for real work will perhaps not exceed three or four minutes at a time, 
for a boat will either run in or sheer off beaten back in that time, and to 
attempt to regulate fire in detail by a central authority, however clever 
and practised, would be to render the guns inoperative. Guns, even if 
supplied with auto-sights, must be ranged and those in charge of them 
must be given the opportunity of picking up accurate shooting. 

The following method of working several Q.F. batteries is suggested 
as affording a very effective control. A central station for each distinct 
area under an experienced senior artillery officer, supplied with a rea- 
sonable staff of an officer, lookout and telephone men, glasses, instru- 
ments, charts, etc. This station must be in communication with each 
battery of Q.F. guns, and with each of the available electric beams, by 
means of an electric bell and a telephone. Guns and lights to have any 
chance of beating off an enterprising attack must be worked together 
for that common purpose. 

Perhaps a descriptive suggestion of the working of such a station, 
founded on actual occurrences during a week of manceuvres, may assist 
in understanding the system recommended. At these manceuvres, 
however, though there were many more lights than those shown, only 
one moving beam was actually under the control of the central station ; 
the others, and some of the batteries, worked independently and the 
lights in consequence often prevented the low-sited guns seeing to fire. 
I take for simplicity’s sake only three lights, all low-sited and five 2-gun 
Q.F. batteries at various heights. 

Thus 2 and S are, in accordance with existing engineer methods, 
fixed lights. 7wasa wandering beam rigged up ashore by the navy, 
beautifully worked by their men, and under the complete control of the 
central station by means of an electric bell. It, too, was low sited, but 
slightly higher than the two fixed lights. With the selection of po- 
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sition of electric lights the artillery have unfortunately nothing to say. 
The example given is perhaps an instance of the worst possible arrange- 
ment, but is all the more instructive. The attack was made by four 
boats. 
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The night—pitch dark. The two batteries, .4 and Z, can see noth- 
ing outside the fixed rays R U, S U, being blinded by these fixed lights, 
and they are useless until the boats run through the fixed beams. Z is 
also blinded when the wandering ray moves to the southward. Sup- 
posea boat 4.6. z is picked up in the wandering ray 7. Cand D, seeing 
over the fixed rays R U, SU, and £ at once open fire. The three bat- 
teries see many splashes (say ¢, d, é), but none of them can tell which 
are its own splashes, and each is apt to alter wrongly. Seeing an ab- 
sence of splashes in the exact neighborhood of the boat, the central au- 
thority touches D’s and Z’s bell, and they cease fire. Cat once ranges ; 
D's bell is touched half-a-minute after and recommences fire; having 
been short before, D can probably now range as C’s splashes should be 
close to the boat, but if not C is stopped for a very short time, and so on, 
the fire of the batteries which have had the chance of ranging being ef- 
fective out of all comparison with the unranged batteries. With auto- 
sights the system should be doubly valuable, as then once ‘‘on”’ will 
mean always ‘‘on,’’ and a boat appreciating the increased accuracy will 
turn and go to sea, or rush for dark water as at X if it knows of it. 
Good practice from high-sited 12-pr. Q.F. guns up to 5000 yards may 
in this way be calculated on ; at ranges of 4000 and upwards, however, 
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rather more than half a minute must be allowed for ranging owing to 
increased time of flight. At long ranges there is not so much occasion 
for hurry, you may not so certainly sink the boat, but she can do no 
harm. 

Suppose the boat ¢. 6. had not been picked up by the wandering ray 
and, working in concert with others, she had been specially detailed to 
get as close as possible to the light A with a view to combined attack 
from the north, through the ray R U, on the objective ships. She runs 
to 4.6. 2, waits till the carbon of X needs adjustment and passes through 
to the dark water at X, say to /.6. 3, where she waits in perfect security, 
R and S being fixed lights, until the carbon of S also needed a change. 
Then she passes to the dark water / to rest until one or more of her con- 
sorts join her when, the rush being decided on, she moves to 4.6. ¢ and 
fires shadow-laying at the light, attracting much attention on herself. 
Whether successful or not in destroying the light with her small Q.F.’s 
and rifles in a minute or so, she and her consorts, each a few hundred 
yards apart, must make their rush and, if batteries are working inde- 
pendently, with a good chance of success. A, 2, C, D and one gun of 
£E, all see them, but there is a strong tendency always exhibited to fire 
at the most easily seen boat, and one of the three boats at any rate should 
get home. One boat is left out with instructions to show showers of 
sparks from her funnel and attract the attention of the wandering beam 
as soon as she hears 4.6. ¢ commence firing at the light. The central 
station, however, knowing her range and that she cannot get home for 
several minutes, neglects her and turns the wandering ray on the real 
attack, preventing the rushing boats seeing their objective. Thecentral 
observer would moreover see which boats were not receiving proper at- 
tention and turn at least one battery on any boat near which he saw no 
shell falling. Attacks differ greatly, the above is founded on an actual 
attack made. 

In this case there are perhaps plenty of guns, but not sufficient elec- 
tric lights available to beat off a well planned combined attack of four or 
five boats with any certainty, yet with a different siting of fewer guns and 
the same lights such an attack would have little chance of success. 
Thus as in Fig. II, 4 and £& batteries might be thrown back on to heights 
to see over the rays. A could even be dispensed with. The lights all 
thrown back a little and raised while, though their general function may 
be to act as fixed lights, the central station must have the power of 
traversing them and changing the position of U. It is evident that 
the director of fire has now eight guns, instead of four, to act with from 
the very first, and the light of R can, as it were, now defend itself. If 
the reader will take the trouble to repeat the incidents of the attack he 
will see that the central station has the advantage of the boats, for the 
moves of the latter are met ; they can no longer lurk in security close to 
a beam. 

Where no high ground is available the beating off of attacks becomes 
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much more difficult. The garrison approaches the conditions of a ship ; 
and more guns are needed to make chance fire effective. There are, 
however, few harbors where, in one position or another, something could 
not be done after practical trial to improve the means of seeing and 
shooting at boats. 
CENTRALE STATION E 
4.4700 


D 
4.4.500° Cc 4.4 600° 


FIG IL. 


One great difficulty garrison gunners labor under is a want of knowl- 
edge of what they are exactly expected to do with regard to repelling 
torpedo-boat attacks in each individual fortress, and a want of author- 
ity, where they do know, for arranging their plans. The navy make 
their own schemes and often change them in accordance with their lat- 
est experience ; defining areas into which they do not desire shore guns 
to shoot, arranging fresh boom defenses, detailing guard-boats, etc., 
while the artillery, perhaps quite unaware of this, continue their train- 
ing and arrangements with a view to defending the whole water area. 
Naval plans when examined are generally found to be based on the con- 
jectured presence of a considerable naval force. If it could really be de- 
termined that there will always be a sufficient naval force at any given 
place the matter is extremely simple. Very few shore guns are then 
needed, and these being only to assist the navy, the latter should be 
made to define exactly the water areas which they require shore guns to 
defend. The navy, when in sufficient force, can best protect itself from 
torpedo-boat attack by keeping torpedo-destroyers, etc., at sea, booms, 
nets, etc. In this case it should only remain for garrison artillery to 
see that they have a reasonable quantity of suitable guns, mountings, 
and electric lights, all rightly placed to carry out the task assigned to 
them. Even so they have trouble for, unfortunately for them, this is a 
business entirely removed from their control. Others place their guns 
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and electric lights, frequently mounting both of them unsuitably for 
artillery purposes. It is a consequence of this nursing of garrison artil- 
lery that the chances of successful codperation with the navy, in pro- 
portion to the money granted and expended, are often feeble. The 
nursing departments work, necessarily, on hard and fast rules, and 
have no elasticity for meeting unexpected local conditions or the 
wishes and needs of gunners. Unnecessarily elaborate magazines and 
emplacements are constructed which, once a gun is badly sited, fix it 
there permantly. 

There are sea fortresses and coaling stations both at home and abroad 
as to which it would probably be very unsafe to count on the continued 
presence of a sufficient naval force locked up for local defense, whatever 
may be the scheme devised for that purpose by the navy in time of 
peace. Our navy is essentially an active, mobile power, capable of being 
applied anywhere, and it is incredible that circumstances may not arise 
to induce an admiral to take with him what he can lay his hands on for 
the purpose of striking a blow. It is frequently argued that if the ad- 
miral is out in front, as it were, of the base, the coast fortress is safe 
from serious attack. This, though perfect in theory and true generally 
in fact, has exceptions, and does not apply to light swift raids if the 
fortress is within striking distance of undestroyed hostile torpedo-boat 
stations. It is not only ships of war but all shipping which should be 
safe under British guns. Garrison artillery must often therefore not 
rely too confidently on any naval scheme, or rather must be prepared 
for its being thrown over, and must be ready to defend naval areas as 
well as those that are peculiarly their own. This raises a certain 
amount of difficulty. If there is a permanent fixed and defined area 
into which shore guns are never to fire, it is very easy to put up the 
danger guard I have devised for gun emplacements, so that neither light 
Q. F. nor heavy armament can, even by accident, shoot into it. Thisis 
necessary because one piece of water is exactly like another, and the 
‘*naval area ’’ boundaries are entirely imaginary. But if there is the 
slightest probability of the guns having to defend a larger area, two or 
more danger guards must be placed one behind the other and must be 
made removable to permit any one of them to be used at will. None 
must be permanently fixed. 

Manceuvres seem to have clearly demonstrated one fact, viz.: that 
until ingenuity is encouraged to devise a workable method of enabling 
shore gunners to distinguish friendly boats and launches moving about 
at night, from attacking boats, either the fortress guns are terribly crip- 
pled, or at the very least, made very uncertain in their action, or the 
friendly boats are sure to be hit. It is frequently stated that the navy 
have been so far unable to devise a plan whereby their ships can in- 
stantly and certainly recognize their own boats at night. Whether this 
is so or not the Gibraltar manceuvres have shown that, while the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing friend from foe, from a height not greater than 
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a ship's tops, may be insuperable, yet, where considerable heights are 
available, the case is not only far from hopeless, but promises to be 
fairly easy of solution, provided the shore guns are on a height and 
under the instantaneous control of a high station. This control can be 
readily obtained by the use of common electric bells at the guns, supple- 
mented by the slower telephone. The signals from the boats must be 
continuous. Fairly frequent combined practice between boats and guns 
is, however, needed to make it at all safe for the former to be cruising 
about at night within range, and even then the anxieties of those in 
charge of the shore batteries, and of the lookouts, is vastly increased. 
When a considerable naval force is available, it may at times be advis- 
able to limit the action of the shore guns to clear weather, when it is 
quite certain; making the defense in thick weather an active naval de- 
fense. The beautiful shooting of high, well mounted and well found 
light Q. F. guns is, however, a means of defense which should never be 
lightly put on one side; the time may come when an overworked or 
temporarily crippled navy will be only too thankful for the rest which 
garrison artillery can assure them if permitted and encouraged to give it. 

The average garrison artilleryman who has not had practice in resist- 
ing torpedo-boat attacks by night has generally a very wild notion of 
what these craft are likely to attempt, what they look like, and what 
devices they may use to elude his vigilance. It is of the first importance 
that he should, if possible, be sent out in a torpedo-boat during night 
manceuvres to watch what is done. One night spent in endeavoring to 
creep up unseen to within striking distance of their objective will go far 
to put him on his guard. It is exciting work at times, and once bitten 
with it he will always try to get out again. Until he has this experi- 
ence, his belief is frequently found to be that torpedo-boats rush about 
at a twenty knot speed, broadside on, in the same way as he sees them 
dashing about when manceuvring in the daytime. If an enemy will 
only act thus, and our lookouts are high enough, the discovery of his 
torpedo-boats on many nights even without the aid of searchlights, 
and always with them, is a simple matter. The wake of a rapidly- 
moving torpedo-boat gives her away directly; it is often seen hundreds 
of yards behind her, and the eye running forward along the track comes 
on the boat itself. But, except for a final rush, if she finds herself dis- 
covered, this is not the way a cleverly-handled boat conducts its busi- 
ness. Handled, as our navy do handle them, with infinite nerve and 
patience, moving dead slow, stoked with such ability that not a spark 
leaves the funnel, a torpedo-boat is most difficult to detect and at any 
considerable range is often passed over unobserved by wandering rays. 
As the ray approaches, she perhaps turns end on to it and stops; when, 
even if seen, she is often mistaken for a small fishing boat or something 
drifting, an error which even good lookouts are apt to fall into if a boat 
patiently waits without attempting to move, even though a round or 
two is fired at her. The best method of testing what a doubtful object 
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may be is to take her range, bearing and speed (if it is thought unadvis- 
able to waste much ammunition at extreme ranges), as quickly as possi- 
ble and pass on with the light, to try and convey to the boat the 
impression that she has not been observed. Allow a few minutes to 
elapse and come back on her. If she has moved a considerable distance 
at a different rate in the interval, it is a torpedo-boat and it is as well to 
sink her; if she has not moved she is doing no harm, and the process 
can be repeated at intervals. Subsequent observation may show that 
she is creeping slowly up, and it then becomes time to expend ammuni- 
tion on her and make her either rush in or go out to sea again. 

If undetected by a wandering beam and a torpedo-boat desires to cross 
a fixed ray which she cannot get round by going far enough out, she 
either lies quietly just outside the fixed ray, in what has been termed 
by the lookouts the ‘‘ dark ray,’’ where she is quite invisible, and waits 
until a carbon needs changing to slip easily through, or else steams 
slowly up along the ‘‘ dark ray ’’ until she gets as close as the land will 
allow her to the light, and seeks to destroy it with her fire so as to en- 
able other boats to get to the ship which forms the objective of the attack. 
Various attempts are made to deceive. A torpedo-boat may come up 
boldly with navigation lights boomed out to represent the lights of a 
friendly merchant vessel, for her own navigation lights are too close to- 
gether to be mistaken. Such lights, however, are necessarily rather 
close to the surface of the water and the interval between them and their 
reflection is too small to deceive an expert for long, or prevent him ex- 
amining her with the beam. If guns are low sited, boats may float 
smoke barrels with the tide across the electric rays with a view to mak- 
ing them dim, but this has generally proved a failure from one cause or 
another. The presence of smoke in an unaccountable place only serves 
as a warning to guns to keep a brighter lookout. Smoke barrels do not 
seem to affect high-sited lookouts and guns at all. Every vessel ap- 
proaching, no matter what may be known of her, must be carefully 
examined. No trick is more common than for a flotilla of torpedo-boats 
to come up on the off side of a merchant vessel approaching a harbor 
with a view to a sudden rush if they can get close enough unobserved ; 
in such a case a careful examination under the light will generally ex- 
hibit an abnormal lengthening of the vessel from time to time as one 
torpedo-boat or another drops by chance a little behind. The vessel 
should be at once fired in front of and stopped. 

Torpedo-boats leave a remarkable and characteristic wake in any- 
thing like smooth water, said to be due to the waste lubricating oil 
pumped from their bilges. If in the early morning such streaks are seen 
it may be conjectured that boats have been in the neighborhood during 
the night. 

Torpedo-boats may disguise themselves in ways which it is perhaps 
best not to suggest. A garrison artillery lookout man must be aston- 
ished at nothing. Anything unusual or unaccountable must arouse his 
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suspicion and be carefully watched for fresh developments ; indeed, suc- 
cess in repelling the stealthy approach of torpedo-boats is very largely 
dependent on a trustworthy watch being kept. Experience, during long 
manceuvres, has shown that training is as necessary in this as in all 
other branches of coast defense, but the fact is but little recognized by 
garrison artillery, while the opportunities given them for practice are 
rare. At Gibraltar, where the peace lookout is in the hands of the 
Royal Engineers, on each occasion of manceuvres, the lookout-men had 
had, for the most part, no training; men who had been present at 
former manceuvres and who had acquired some idea of what to look for, 
and what to report, were scarce, and for the most part lookouts were raw 
and often alarmed the detachments unnecessarily. Thus, for instance, 
a lighthouse on the opposite coast, showing a green light, was over and 
over again reported as asuspicious craft, part, at any rate, of the detach- 
ments being unnecessarily roused; while passing steamers, a long way 
out, and with manifestly no intention of coming within range, were con- 
tinually being reported. It was seen that a considerable general knowl- 
edge of navigation lights and the ‘‘ rules of the road at sea ’’ is indispen- 
sable for officers, N. C.O.’s, and leokout-men. It is a direct proof of 
good training where it is seen that detachments not only turn out and 
do good work within a minute of being called up, but it is perhaps a 
stronger proof where the men are very seldom turned out at all. Such 
troops will never be worn out by a blockading fleet and will assuredly 
be smart when the opportunity really comes and the best of work is 
needed. 

For guns intended for repelling torpedo-boat raids, it is found essen- 
tial that the detachments should live in shelters quite close to the guns, 
while, considering the somewhat dreary, prolonged, and generally fruit- 
less watch that would have to be kept night after night, perhaps for 
months together in time of war, it is advisable that the men should be 
disturbed by false alarms as little as possible, being per:nitted to sleep 
or amuse themselves during the night as best they can, provided they 
turn out and are in action with extreme smartness on the whistle sound- 
ing. At the Gibraltar manceuvres the orders given for the lookout men 
were to the following effect : 

BY DAY. 

On the best position for seeing the water area one lookout-man per 
battery is to be posted. He will keep a lookout all round and report at 
once anything he observes, as directed by the battery commander. Be- 
fore quitting his post on relief he will point out anything under obser- 
vation to his successor. (This day lookout was, of course, much of the 
nature of an ordinary sentry except that his arms and ammunition were 
near him only and his hands were free to use glasses.) 

BY NIGHT. 

Six men will be detailed for each battery, say 4, B, C, D, E and F. 

Each man will be on watch for two hours. 
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A will relieve the day lookout half an hour before sunset. 
B will be posted one hour after 4. 
and so on. 

There was thus always one lookout who had been some time at 
work and whose eyes were accustomed to the light, aspect of water 
area, etc. 

Each ofthese men require binoculars. Those supplied during the 
Gibraltar manceuvres were excellent. They were of naval pattern, but 
were perhaps unnecessarily heavy. 

Lookout-men at low-sited batteries can see comparatively little, and 
in this case it may often be found better to keep one of the night look- 
out-men either in communication with the lookouts of the nearest high- 
sited battery or send him to any higher place in the neighborhood that 
may be available, from whence he can shout warning to the battery 
lookout-man. A portable, or permanent, telephone would, of course, be 
much better, as the man could be sent to a more distant position. His 
shouts are apt to disturb the detachments unnecessarily. 

Lookout-men must have it continually impressed on them not to allow 
their attention to become absorbed on a single boat. False attacks are 
purposely made to divert attention from the real and several real attacks 
may take place simultaneously. The system adopted at Gibraltar for 
lookout-men answered very satisfactorily when the lookout-men were 
reasonably clever. It prevented the men at the guns being worn out by 
long vigils ; but many men displayed a lack of intelligence, or gave way 
to fancy, and in this event the N. C. O. or B. C. got too little rest. 
Probably sufficient reliable men could be found in each battery for look- 
out men, who in case of war should receive a small premium on truly 
reporting a hostile boat, with a deduction for false alarms. The un- 
trustworthy men must be put todo the drudgery of the detachments, day 
lookout duty, etc. The efficiency of the defense so largely depends on 
good lookouts that every encouragement should be given to capable 
men. An ordinary sentry does not meet the case, 

The vision of some of the men was found to be extraordinarily good at 
night and very correct. Such men should be noted, but it is impossi- 
ble to pick them out without practice. Their ability in this respect: 
seemed to have no connection with their ordinary avocation. Clerks 
from offices were sometimes as good as any. At the commencement of 
manceuvres the great majority do not know the appearance by night of 
what they are looking for; a torpedo-boat in the moonlight, electric 
beam, or in comparative darkness, seen from a high site is a very differ- 
ent object to what they know of it rushing about by day. It is difficult 
to impress on lookouts that a torpedo-boat is most deadly and difficult 
for them to deal with when she is stealing about dead slow leaving no 
wake. In almost every case in which torpedo-boats are made out with- 
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out the aid of lights they are going at speed. Then their wake hun- 
dreds of yards behind them is first seen from a height and, followed by 
the eye, leads to the boat itself. Sometimes a spark flies from the fun- 
nel and catches a lookout's eye, almost unconsciously, directing his at- 
tention particularly to that part of the sea area where he eventually de- 
tects the boat, but even then it is generally the wash of the sea against 
the boat, or her wake, that he sees before he can satisfy himself as to 
the form of the boat itself. 

On exactly the same principle that an offensive defense is very much 
more effective than a passive defense, a wandering electric beam is much 
more dreaded by attacking boats than a fixed beam, though the latter 
are what are mostly placed by the engineers for artillery use. When 
operations are really prolonged sufficiently to closely resemble actual 
war conditions, many points are brought to notice that escape the more 
limited experience of experimental committees. No doubt in one or two 
localities fixed beams have answered admirably, under specially skilled 
management, for an hour or two of experimental trial, with the result 
that they have been recommended for universal adoption ; but in weary- 
ing prolonged trials, boats are found to easily slip through such fixed 
beams unobserved. It is a mere question of time. They lie patiently, 
even for half the night, until the light requires adjustment (it is a very 
cleverly managed light that does not require it frequently), and they are 
through ina few seconds—or, if the light is lowsited they go out to sea 
a mile or two and pass through the blind angle caused by the curvature 
of the earth. In nine cases out of ten the belief inculcated ina fixed 
ray has greatly aided the boats; for if there is a wandering ray on the 
side of the fixed beam away from the boat, the light of the latter inter- 
feres with the wandering beam, while if boat and wandering beam are 
on the same side of the fixed ray, the wandering beam has displayed a 
tendency in most hands, to leave the neighborhood of the fixed beam 
severely alone. Nothing would be so disconcerting to a boat com- 
mander as to find the fixed beam, under whose shelter he is comfortably 
waiting his chance, suddenly move on to him. He would have to go. 

There may be, and probably are, localities, such as comparatively 
narrow channels across which an electric beam has complete power, 
where it may be thought distinctly advisable to keep a beam, capable of 
wandering, as a general rule steady on one bearing ; but the power of 
motion and its judicious use is most valuable for gun defense. Boats 
will never effect much singly; moving beams are scarce, and there are 
no fighting lights, and thus the wandering beam is often occupied with 
a boat sent in purposely to show itself while the true attackers are dodg- 
ing the rigidly fixed beam. 

The one good thing with which a fixed beam may be credited, when 
conditions are favorable to its use, is the uncertainty it imposes on the 
attack. Thecarefully laid schemes of attacking boats are a good deal 
upset if they depend on a time basis. It is impossible to say when the 
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light will break down, and if ordered to rendezvous at a certain hour in- 
side the fixed beam for the purpose of a combined rush at a given hour 
it is probable that only one of two boats will have succeeded in reaching 
the rendezvous and some confusion may result, It is impossible to fore- 
see everything and in such a case there is likely to be either hesitation 
or premature action, either of which may lead to failure. 

If there are no good lookout men the use of a fixed beam in a narrow 
channel may be an advantage. A lookout man must be bad indeed if 
he does not detect a torpedo-boat crossing a light at close range; but a 
torpedo-boat is very poorly handled if she runs intoa fixed beam, except 
to draw attention off her consorts. She can always get through if she 
waits long enough. 

A concentrated beam penetrates a much greater distance in nearly all 
states of the atmosphere than a dispersed beam, but it covers a compar- 
atively small area of water. The dispersed beam gives a dim diffused 
light that often does not show up torpedo-boats as a good target for 
guns unless the boats are fairly close in, while it is noticeable that guns 
rarely open fire so rapidly when a boat is first discovered in a dispersed 
beam as they do when a concentrated ray catches the craft. There seems 
more hesitation in deciding what is seen. Both with concentrated and 
dispersed beams the water just outside them appears extra dark, form- 
ing the ‘‘dark ray’’ before mentioned. No matter what the state of 
the atmosphere or the appearance of the sea, boats are absolutely in- 


visible in these dark patches. 
FIG. Ill. 


The effect of site on the efficiency of electric lights in showing guns 
their prey does not appear to have received any consideration at all. 
Our latest experience shows that it is a matter of the greatest possible 
importance. 

Suppose a battery A and two fixed lights Z7, Zz, all low sited. The 
battery B generally sees nothing of torpedo-boats in the sea areas a, a, 
a, no matter how many wandering rays are showing them up, nor does 
B see them if the boats are at a/7 or alz. The only chance the guns get 
of hitting is when the boats actually are crossing the rays or silhouetted 
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in the water area 4, 6, 6. If such batteries are working independently 
they get no warning and the boats are through in a few seconds. The 
above is a very common form which electric installations for artillery 
purposes have taken. Those who have the selection of sites for electric 
lights can hardly have considered the question from the gun point of 
view, and until artillery are permitted to settle the sites both of their 
guns and of the electric lights, their hope of successfully keeping tor- 
pedo-boats at a distance must be more or less forlorn, no matter how 
large the armament. A small, well sighted and well formed armament 
with electric lights under the same management could dispose of torpedo- 
boats with far greater certainty and economy than five times the number 
of guns and lights badly placed and opposed to each other. It seems 
incredible that such an adjunct to gun-fire as electric light should be 
treated as a thing entirely apart from garrison artillery, yet such is the 
fact ! 

It is to be hoped that if the chance ever falls in the way of an artil- 
leryman of arranging guns and lights for his defense he will not content 
himself with the consultation of plans, contours, charts, etc., the fruit- 
ful cause of faulty work up to the present, but that he will settle the 
question on the ground itself by actual trial, the only method affording 
hope of success. The trial need not be a costly affair, but it must be 
somewhat prolonged as it must embrace variation of weather. It would 
repay its expenses and the trouble given to it ten times over in the avoid- 
ance of costly and constant changes afterwards. The means required 
are a dozen or so observers, a torpedo-boat or launch, two portable elec- 
tric lights, several D. R. F. instruments on tripods, and a few Verey’s 
pistols with cartridges, the D. R. F.’s and Verey’s pistols would repre- 


sent the guns. 
FIG.IV. 


F 


The manceuvres have very clearly demonstrated that the effective 
lighting of water areas is not so much a question of brilliancy of ray as 
of selection of site for the installation and that in siting lights near 
the sea level the engineers are in error. 

If £ Fis the curve of the earth and there is a light at 4 throwing a 
tay A A’ A” there is a dark portion between £ and 4’, which affords 
a shelter to boats. If now the installation be moved to A the range of 
the light is vastly increased and there is practically no dark space, ex- 
cept possibly close in shore, where generally no light is needed, or if it 
is can be supplied by a weak instalment flanking the shore, or by tem- 
porarily depressing 2. 
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The writer has never had an opportunity of using an electric light 
installed at a greater height than of about 8o feet, and that a weak 
portable one, but even at this height it appeared to be more effective for 
gun work than far more brilliant lights lower down. A high installa- 
tion has not to drive its light through so many layers of dense atmos- 
phere and smoke, and it has a much larger target to light up. Trial 
might show that the higher a light is placed the better. 

But another fact was frequently recorded during manceuvres where 
low sited lights were used which does not seem to have been noticed be- 
fore, and which is much in favor of torpedo-boats. 


FIG.V. 


The rays were seen to be deflected upwards increasing the dark area 
E A’ A”. Where one light was a few feet higher than the other, it was 
thought that this deflection was not as great in the case of the higher 
light as with the lower. This needs further experiment and confirma- 
tion. Some mountains, seven miles or so away and 2000 feet high had 
their tops brilliantly lit up by a very powerful low sited light, the 
greater parter of their mass being in shadow, yet the light was being 
employed to show the surface of the water not 1000 yards away from the 
light. 

It is evident that the knowledge of siting electric lights on shore is 
in its infancy, and until garrison artillery, who really need it for practi- 
cal purposes are given facilities for taking up the question, it is not 
likely to grow fast. The navy, who have constant practice, have learnt 
to site their lights as high as they can be conveniently worked. There 
are few fortresses in which they cannot be placed higher than on board 
ship. ‘ 
Fighting lights, very high sited and at the command of a superin- 
tending officer, would add enormously to the power of the guns, reliev- 
ing the wandering beams of the custody of any boat that they found and 
permitting it to search for others. It is somewhat doubtful if fighting 
lights would confer much advantage if no high ground is available for 
either guns or lights, for they would then be liable to blind some of the 
guns, but repeated trial during manceuvres would discover some sites 
where they could be used with advantage to the defense. 

Very often parachute fire-balls, or something of that nature, would be 
extremely useful to give a general view over water areas, but here again 
a difficulty for garrison artillery crops up. Laboratories are no longer 
at their command and, unfortunately ‘ fire working ’’ is no longer a part 
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of their training, so that the adaptation of artillery matériel to fighting 
requirements as they arise is practically impossible. The genius of 
modern garrison artillery finds its grave in requisitions on departments. 
Even the well tried and clever inventions of past artillerymen are being 
lost to modern use; they are unattainable if not in some store schedule. 


MANCGEUVRES IN FRANCE OF TWO DIVISIONS OF 
CAVALRY AND OF AN ARMY CORPS IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1897. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF GENERAL DE NEGRIER. 

By Major-GENERAL THE Hon. R. A. J. TALBOT, C. B., COMMANDING THE 
CAVALRY BRIGADE, ALDERSHOT. 

(Journal Royal United Service Institution.) 


INTRODUCTORY. 


tion to the opinion as to the value of cavalry at the present day 

held by one of the foremost generals in France, one of the few 

who has commanded an army in the field. He is now an in- 
spector of several army corps which, in the event of war, would be 
formed into an army which he would command. He very possibly will, 
before long, be Commander-in-chief of the French army, which, on mob- 
ilization, may be counted by millions. 

General de Négrier is no biassed witness, no hare-brained cavalry 
enthusiast, having always served in the infantry. I hope, therefore, 
that my comrades of the Staff, and those who serve, or who have served, 
in the arm which the French call, and which I acknowledge to be, the 
queen of battles, will attach some value to the opinions of this distin- 
guished officer. The opinions are calculated to encourage cavalry sol- 
diers by showing the importance of cavalry on the battle-field. In 
Germany these remarks would not be called for, neither in Russia, 
still less in Austria, for in those countries the action of cavalry is fully 
appreciated, but in France, as in England, it has been, especially since 
the last war, the fashion to depreciate the arm, and undervalue it in ac- 
tion. 

I have endeavored to translate literally, and preserve the freshness 
and force, and perhaps what would be called in England the Gallicisms 
or slight exaggerations in the tone of the French original, 

There is not, I regret to say, a narrative of each day’s work, but 
only the general's observations upon a deduction from the incidents of 
the manceuvres. This makes the remarks somewhat difficult to follow, 
and less instructive than if we had the narrative; but I hope, notwith- 


Ts object I have in reading the following paper is to draw atten- 
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standing, that the paper may be considered of sufficient interest to 
have warranted me in reading it at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. I, of course, do not necessarily adopt or accept all that is put 
forward, or consider myself in any way responsible for what I am about 
to read. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

In September, 1897, two divisions of cavalry, in concert with an army 
corps (the VIIth) executed manceuvres of an altogether special character 
under the direction of General de Négrier. 

The general-director had principally in view a wish to alter, in some 
degree, the opinion which infantry and cavalry have mutually of each 
other. 

To the infantry the director would say :—‘‘ Have all confidence in 
your weapon; your rifles are excellent; but do not deceive yourself in 
thinking that any firearm existing has the power to keep off from you 
with certainty raging attacks of cavalry. However perfect your rifles, 
however great the modern improvements, do not neglect or despise 
cavalry, which is the arm of shock and of overwhelming force. You may 
some day suffer from it. Learn rather, it would be wiser how to defend 
yourselves against cavalry when it is unloosed.”’ 

To the cavalry the director would say :—‘‘ You have been disturbed 
by theories as to the formidable power of the firearms now in use. Let 
scientific people talk, while you trust in yourselves. Take stock of 
your own strength. It is not the rifles, so accurate when fired at the 
butts, which you have to overthrow, but the impressionable men who 
carry them, the men who have not changed since the days of Adam. You 
are to-day what you were yesterday and will be to-morrow—the arm of 
shock and of overwhelming tactics, the arm of audacity and of inspira- 
tion, as long as you have chiefs who know how to make use of fortune 
and opportunity. 

‘* There are those who have wished to reduce you to a mere service of 
intelligence and information. By the way, even as regards that service, 
no cavalry which is over-prudent, methodical, and scientific, and be- 
lieves in the supriority of a rifle over a horse, will ever get good infor- 
mation; on the contrary, the best reconnoitring cavalry will be one 
which is dashing and bold, sceptical of mathematical calculations, be- 
lieving only in the immense moral force it has within it. A cavalry 
whose men dream of the naked sword and of the charge, a cavalry which 
is always in quest of adventure, and always on the look-out for favor- 
able occasions for indulging a passion for combat.’’ 

To infantry and cavalry together the director would say :—‘‘ Know 
each other a little more. Do not play each for your own hand, without 
attending to your neighbor. Learn that the great art of working together 
is one of the secrets of victory.”’ 

Such were the ideas of the general-director ; but knowing that words 
have little effect unless borne out by practical illustration, he proposed 
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to exemplify them during the manceuvres, making clear and explaining 
the various situations at the conference on each day. 


ARRANGEMENT OF MANCGEUVRES 
First Period.—Concentration while manceuvring. 
Second Period (three days).—Where two divisions of cavalry supported 
by a brigade of infantry are opposed to an army corps. 
Third Period (three days).—The practice of certain instances in cav- 
alry tactics. The units composing the two sides changing each day. 


CONCENTRATION WHILE MANCEUVRING. 

The day on which the concentration terminated, a manceuvre of 
cavalry v. cavalry took place. 

The station of Gray being the place where numerous troops detrained, 
the 1st Division of Cavalry, supported by a few rifles, was entrusted 
with the task of pushing forward to cover the disembarkation. The 
enemy’s cavalry division (the 2d), to which was added a brigade, bring- 
ing up the force to eight regiments of cavalry, was ordered to move 
rapidly and endeavor to destroy this same railway station. 

The general idea giving the situation of the two forces necessitated 
that the 1st Division should cross the river Sadne. 

The observations of the general-director bore upon the following 
points :— 

a. The importance of defiles or narrow passages on the field of operations 
of two opposing forces of cavalry. 

A division of cavalry which has to carry out any mission obliging 
it to repair to any particular spot will always have one or more narrow 
passages to pass. For such a considerable force (which on a single road 
extends over more than 6 kilometres), the passage of a defile, even when 
covered by its artillery, is a critical situation which cannot last less than 
half an hour, generally much more. 

The art for this cavalry will consist in passing where it is not ex- 
pected, or, if the place of passage is known, then at an unexpected 
moment. In short, to make use of its mobility in deceiving the enemy, 
either as to the spot or as to the time of passing. 

The art for the opposing cavalry will consist in being so well in- 
formed that it can arrive unexpectedly and throw all its force upon the 
enemy while engaged in this critical operation, and attack either the 
head or the rear, on one bank or the other (for in this case it is a river), 
little matters—all is in favor of the attacking force, and it ought to win. 
Nevertheless, if the attack can be delivered in the rear of the column 
the success will probably be more complete and decisive. 

The attacking force has the deau réle, which, in theory, seems simple, 
in execution it is less so. 

In order that information as to the spot and hour of the crossing 
should arrive in useful time it is necessary that there should be excep- 
tionally good messengers, that is to say, selected officers mounted on 
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thoroughbred horses in high condition. To make use of the information 
regiments must gallop and manceuvre galloping, because it is only at 
that pace that the fleeting opportunity can be seized. It must be re- 
membered that moving across a strange country, with all its unknown 
obstacles and difficulties, is quite another thing to crossing country 
round our standing camps. 

The general discussing this most important question of obtaining 
and transmitting information gave some useful advice. 

5. Service of intelligence. Necessity to perfect it by means of officers 
attached to the general in command and mounted on very well-bred horses. 

When altogether ignorant of the whereabouts of an enemy and all is 
unknown, it is well that reconnaissance should be conducted by experi- 
enced officers, for under the above conditions the nose and instinct of a 
blood-hound are required to avoid wandering in a circle, or else uselessly 
into space. When the existence and direction of the enemy's column 
have been discovered, junior or even sub-officers can be trusted to keep 
touch and watch the line of advance. 

The more experienced officers will be reserved for the still more diffi- 
cult and delicate mission of hovering on the enemy’s flanks, and ascer- 
taining the composition and depth of the columns. 

Lastly, and most important, the general will have at his disposal, 
besides his own gallopers, selected officers on well-bred horses always 
ready at the first sign to go forward and bring back rapidly clear answers 
to clear questions such as ‘‘Is such a point still clear? On which bank 
and from what point to what point is the enemy moving at this moment ? 
It has been asserted that between such and such points no ford is prac- 
ticable. Is this true? Perhaps the river is being crossed elsewhere ; 
go and see.”’ 

These officers returning, almost before they have started, clear up 
certain points which the ordinary service of information has left vague 
or contradictory. By the precision and lateness of the information they 
bring, a clear light is thrown upon the situation, which enables the 
general to make his decision as to how he can best take advantage of 
his opportunities. 


FIRST PERIOD OF THREE DAYS, 8TH, 9TH AND IloTH SEPTEMBER. 
GENERAL IDEA. 
Two Divisions of Cavalry, supported by a Brigade of Infantry, are opposed 
to an Army Corps (the VIIth) on the march upon Gray. 

There is no doubt that manceuvres of this description will frequently 
take place in future wars; many an occasion will arise for hurling 
masses of cavalry against armies or army corps on the march, whether 
before or after battle. 

It is necessary, therefore, that cavalry should learn this réle, which 
is so characteristic of the arm, namely, of hovering round and threaten- 
ing a strong but inagile enemy while always itself untouchable. 
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It should be on the look-out to pounce upon the enemy, and in situ- 
ations rendered difficult, perhaps dangerous, by the features of the 
ground to take advantage of any mistakes it may make. 

It is necessary also that our infantry should be well aware, so that 
they may prepare themselves, what a strain upon the nerves it is to 
move under the constant menace of a sudden attack, to march with the 
feeling of being shadowed by a fierce and tenacious enemy who is every- 
where and yet nowhere ; who sees you, but whom you cannot see ; who 
can choose his own moment to attack you, and whom you cannot attack 
because it is intangible. Infantry well instructed and prepared for such 
emotions, taught not to fear cavalry, but at the same time to reckon with 
it, will know how to meet its attacks, and to protect itself by a judicious 
occupation of such points of vantage to the front and to the flanks as 
may be necessary. It can thus continue its movement, if not without 
delay and some loss, at least without disorder and disaster. 

But infantry too confident in its strength, disdainful of cavalry 
charges which it considers belong to another age, may well, in the course 
of a march, little by little, lose its coolness (sang-froid), and become per- 
vaded by that terrible panic which leaves it defenseless under the sabres 
of the troopers and the feet of their horses. 

The general-director has devoted three days to the exercise of an 
army corps on the march, surrounded by a cloud of hostile cavalry. 

His remarks bear upon the following points :— 

A—TACTICS OF CAVALRY ENTRUSTED WITH THE TASK OF IN- 
TERFERING WITH THE MARCH OF AN ARMY OR AN ARMY 
CORPS. 

A body of cavalry with artillery, which has received orders as above, 
has generally a tendency only to make use of its guns. This is insuffi- 
cient. 

a. Attack with the gun and with the horse. 

When the batteries suddenly crown a crest and open fire upon the 
enemy's columns, the cavalry should not be satisfied in watching the 
cannonade. It should, during the deployment of the infantry columns, 
move briskly on to the flanks of the deployment with the hope of charg- 
ing them. It has many chances of finding a good opportunity, because 
the infantry is fully occupied by the shells which peremptorily force it to 
develop .its front, and cannot always attend to what happens on the 
flank. In the nerve-trying march against the guns, which are raining 
shells upon it, and which are too distant to reply to, the infantry may, 
at a certain moment, show some hesitation, some unsteadiness. It is at 
that moment that the squadron should arrive on the flank. 

Charges will come off and get home if the gallop of approach does 
not exceed 400 or 500 yards, and it is seldom that the ground does not 
lend itself to conceal skilfully-led cavalry from its objective up to that 
distance. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s artillery pushes forward to the support of the 
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infantry, probably to one flank whence it can easily crush the fire of the 
flying (horse artillery) batteries. Let the cavalry cock its ears! It is, 
perhaps, the moment foradash. It must be without hesitation, with 
full confidence in the result, if the batteries should be momentarily sepa- 
rated from a sufficient support. 

6. Attack by gun and carbine. 

Sometimes charges are very difficult, and in enclosed country deploy- 
ments may be impossible. In that case cavalry must remember that it 
has besides horses, sabres, and cannon, an efficient firearm. 

The general-director here laid down a principle which, owing to its 
novelty, appeared to surprise his audience. Cavalry, he said, should as 
a rule fire with high sights, infantry with lowones. The lowest normal 
range for cavalry should be 600 to 700 yards, and this should be the 
furthest normal range for infantry. 

In fact, the French infantry should know that its real power does not 
lie in its rifle, but in its power of marching. /n pedite robur. If when 
against hostile infantry it has the courage and the discipline not to open 
fire until 600 yards, it can at that distance smash by its crushing fire 
any resistance, and can continue that advance forward which leads to 
victory. 

Cavalry, on the other hand, does not open fire with the intention of 
assault—it skirmishes and delays a march, or annoys a flank. It is all 
ready to skeddadle when the enemy seriously turns upon it. It would 
be a great fault ifin playing this subsidiary game it exposed itself to 
the heavy losses which would inevitably ensue should the enemy’s rifles 
come within 600 yards. 

Cavalry should, therefore, be accustomed to fire between 1500 (and 
even further) and 800 yards. Then in enclosed country where it cannot 
deploy to attack mounted, it may be able at long ranges to send bullets 
into the flanks of the opposing columns. It is likely that many bullets 
wtll not hit their mark, but a sufficient proportion will arrive to try the 
nerves of the infantry, and to necessitate a detachment being sent out to 
drive off these annoyers. During the passage over the space of 800 yards 
(namely, from 1500 to 700) the dismounted cavalry can meet this detach- 
ment with a sustained fire; after that distance the enemy’s rifles will 
become too dangerous, and the cavalry will disappear to suddenly re- 
appear further on, making their carbines speak from another point, 
unless, perhaps, an opportunity arises of sweeping up the enemy’s 
detachment before it has rejoined the column. 

c. The mounted attack unaided by gun or carbine. 

While on some ground dismounted combat is only possible, there are 
others so favorable for surprise that they seem to demand the mounted 
combat unaided by other arms. Such are certain table-lands which are 
everywhere practicable for cavalry, but so undulating that the eye can- 
not follow galloping horsemen, who appear upon a ridge to disappear 
into a hollow. 
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If in such a country a body of cavalry comes upon a column, it must 
not give the alarm with the loud noise of its field-pieces. It is the occas- 
ion on which to dash forward in silence, without the loss of a second. 
The batteries will be of use later, for after the charge the shells will pro- 
long the panic and prevent rallying. 

ad. Attack by guns alone. 

Cavalry opposed to the advance of an army or army corps will never 
let its artillery work alone, except when impossible to second its efforts 
by horses or by carbines, which, by the way, cannot be ascertained 
without trying. These attempts will at least have the advantage of be- 
ing disturbing demonstrations for infantry during the passage of the 
critical 1000 yards (2500 to 1500) when it is receiving shells, and cannot 
reply with bullets. 

e. The division of cava/ry broken up into brigawes when the inferiority 
of the opposing cavalry admits of this being done. 

Attacks whether by guns, by cavalry by itself, by guns and cavalry, 
or by guns and dismounted fire, will produce an effect upon a column in 
proportion to the number of the different points attacked. The general 


lays down that always to cling to the concentration of troops is to work ° 


in a groove, and all grooves are bad. What is the object of concentra- 
tion? To be always stronger than the enemy. Well, here are two 
divisions of cavalry which know for certain that the army corps which 
they are harassing has only one brigade of cavalry. It is only rational 
to break up the divisions into brigades. Each of these brigades will al- 
always be stronger than the opposing brigade, which has necessarily 
detached some men for duties with theinfantry. Each of these brigades 
with a battery attached should be hurled upon a different point of the 
infantry column. The general of each cavalry division would do well to 
keep with him a brigade in reserve—a light brigade, for instance—which 
could rapidly be sent wherever occasion required. 

It is unfortunate, says the general-director, that the third battery 
has been taken from the cavalry divisions. When the enemy's cavalry 
has either been beaten or is not onthe spot, many an occasion will arise 
for brigades to act independently, and for them to do so most effectively 
they require their battery. Not only should the third battery be re- 
stored to each division, but each corps brigade should have its battery as 
part of its organization. 


B.—THE TACTICS OF HORSE ARTILLERY BATTERIES. 


It will be said in criticism of the tactics suggested in the last section 
that the breaking up of artillery is contrary to principles universally ad- 
mitted to be correct, viz., the concentration of artillery fire. 

A little consideration will show that horse batteries should not be used 
like field batteries. It is not their réle, like the latter, to remain as it 
were fixed to the position taken up until they have overpowered and 
crushed all that opposes and stands up against them. Horse artillery 
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has special tactics because of its mobility. Concentration is not always 
a necessity or the means by which horse artillery can be most effectively 
used. 

Perhaps on an occasion horse artillery will open fire at long ranges 
(2500 to 3000 yards) upon infantry on the march, forcing it to deploy in 
order to advance upon the guns. Then when the infantry has with 
difficulty arrived at a distance (1500 yards) when its volleys may be 
effective, the batteries will disappear. On another occasion horse artil- 
lery may cause the enemy’s field batteries to come into action, and when 
they open fire the lighter batteries take themselves off. 

Again, it may have opportunities of throwing confusion and disorder 
among cavalry halted and massed. 

Another day it may disturb and harass troops in cantonments. 

During a battle while the heavier batteries are shelling the front of 
a position the light horse artillery batteries may codperate on a flank. 
Like squadrons of cavalry, horse artillery must be intangible, and speci- 
ally work upon the morale of the adversary, which never knows from 
which side the blows will fall, and when the latter turns furiously in the 
direction from which they have come finds that the guns have vanished. 

Officers of horse artillery should, therefore, be horse soldiers in the 
fullest sense of the term, which will not prevent them still being gun- 
ners in directing carefully-aimed fire. Thus, a battery which gallops to 
head a column must not, owing perhaps to the exciting effects of the 
gallop, fire precipitately, but with calmness and deliberation. Precipi- 
tation may perhaps be excused in a fight between cavalry and cavalry 
where moral effect is of more importance than accuracy of aim, and ac- 
curacy of aim with a galloping target is not easily attainable. But 
against infantry debouching from a defile against heavier guns it is the 
accuracy of fire and not the rapidity which will produce the greatest 
effect. 
€.—TACTICS OF INFANTRY ON THE MARCH HARASSED BY CAV- 

ALRY AND ARTILLERY. 

What has been said with reference to the tactics of cavalry and horse 
artillery shows how infantry should act when harassed by those arms. 
As infantry is less powerful when on the march, or when taken by sur- 
prise, it is necessary that it should be protected by halted detachments 
well on their guard. 

This réle is comparatively easy for advanced guards, but much more 
difficult for flank guards. The latter, to perfectly protect the column 
which they cover from all fear and possibility of surprise, should be es- 
tablished at points sufficiently distant. These detached bodies should 
be strong and composed of the three arms, for without cavalry they will 
be surprised, without artillery they will be destroyed from a distance, 
and may be obliged to give up positions which protect the movements 
of the main body. 

Flank guards composed as above described will be acause of great 
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fatigue to the infantry which forms part of them, and their employment 
will necessitate slow movement for the main body, but they constitute 
the only means of insuring for it an uninterrupted march. Flank guards 
are also of great service, as was shown most conclusively by the general 
commanding the VIIth Corps during the roth of September, in covering 
the movement of infantry while engaged in changing from one line of 
march to another. 

SECOND PERIOD OF THREE DAYS, FROM 12TH TO 15TH SEP- 

TEMBER. 
STUDY OF CERTAIN INSTANCES IN CAVALRY TACTICS. THE COMPO- 
SITION OF THE TROOPS CHANGES EACH DAY. 

During this period the general officers commanding the army corps 
and the two divisions gave their respective commands to cavalry gen- 
erals. 

In the account of the work done in the preceding period nothing has 
been said of the support given to a corps of cavalry by a brigade of in- 
fantry. This is always a very important matter, but the omission was 
intentional, for in two of the three days of the period about to be dis- 
cussed, the manner in which the two arms can work together and help 
each other will be brought out. 

General Idea for the Maneeuvres of the 12th September. 

The opposing sides each consist of a division of cavalry and a division 
of infantry. One side detached from Dijon has pushed across the river 
Vengeanne where reinforcements should reach it. Meanwhile it is at- 
tacked by the opposing force which is the advanced guard of a large 
body. Retreat is necessary. 

a. Support of cavalry by infantry. 

Until the last moment the cavalry division of the force which has to 
retire can remain on the far side of the river doing the double duty of 
containing the adverse cavalry and of working upon the flank of the 
assailants in order to delay them. At last, under the nose of the enemy’s 
cavalry, it crosses the river, strongly held by its infantry in safety. 

6. Support of infantry by cavalry. 

The passage of the river is forced, the cavalry of the advancing side 
crosses the river below the point where the passage was forced to throw 
itself on the line of retreat of the enemy, but it runs against the cavalry 
of the retiring side, which thus protects its infantry and repays the ser- 
vice it received just now from the latter. 

The general-director now makes two criticisms of importance, one to 
the cavalry, the other to the infantry. 

To the cavalry he pointed out that the events of the day proved how 
important were some details already alluded to for a proper execution of 
the intelligence service. For instance, the cavalry of the retreating side 
had established posts at the passages of the river, and yet the opposing 
cavalry arrived upon the retiring cavalry unexpectedly. Had the posts 
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been carried? Had the messengers lost themselves or been taken? It 
matters little, the naked fact remains such as will occur in war, that the 
enemy's cavalry crossed where it was not perceived. If a couple of offi- 
cers well mounted had galloped to where the river was passable above 
and below where it was guarded, they would have brought the informa- 
tion ‘‘ Nothing to fear above, but below the enemy is preparing to cross.’’ 

To the infantry the general-director said that in retirements counter- 
attacks were absolutely necessary. The passage of the river by the 
enemy was sooner or later inevitable, but counter-strokes should have 
been prepared. Troops should have been concealed near the bridges 
which were held when the bridges are forced; these troops should have 
emptied their magazines upon an enemy in disorder, and then, with the 
point of the bayonet, driven him into the water. By such means an hour 
or two respite would have been gained for the retiring force. 


Maneuvre of September 13th. 


Extrication of infantry from an engagement by the intervention of its 
cavalry. 

A.body of infantry far from reinforcements finds itself opposed by a 
force which is constantly being reinforced. It wishes to break away 
without disaster, and for this it is necessary to check the enemy for a 
moment. It calls upon its cavalry for aid. 

It is an occasion upon which to take advantage of the facility with 
which small bodies of cavalry can conceal themselves in the folds of the 
ground. Regiments, wings, and squadrons were sent, not to place them- 
selves under the orders of commanders of troops engaged, but to act en- 
tirely on their own initiative, with complete liberty of action, their only 
instructions being to attack and use their swords if they saw any possi- 
bilities. It answered completely. Although the assailing infantry were 
aware that in the course of the day attacks by cavalry would be made, 
it was nevertheless almost everywhere taken by surprise. Almost every- 
where swarms of horsemen appeared and disappeared and suddenly re- 
appeared at very rapid pace. Almost everywhere one felt that the 
charges would have got home; they would have hustled and perhaps 
even caused a complete panic among the infantry. The losses of men 
and horses would not have been excessive, for the horsemen would have 
taken care to clear off before the enemy recovered its presence of mind. 
The object would have been attained, for the retiring infantry would 
have gained the time and the ground necessary to prepare for an orderly 
retreat. 

The events of this day proved to officers of every arm a truth appar- 
ent and tangible, a precept which cannot be too loudly asserted and in- 
sisted upon :—cavalry can and should charge in the present day as it 
was used to charge in the days of the First Empire. 

When a charge fails, and it is possible to judge even at manceuvres 
whether it fails or succeeds, it is never because cavalry has ceased to be 
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the arm of assault and of riding down as of old, but it is always due to 
one of the following causes. 

Reasons of unsuccessful charges. 

1. Thecavalry leader receives an order by an orderly officer to charge 
immediately. As it is almost impossible that at the exact moment 
when he receives this order, a favorable opportunity for charging should 
present itself. This order during manceuvres seems rather ridiculous, 
_ in war it means an order courting disaster and death. 

The French cavalry in 1870 gave some splendid instances of obedi- 
ence to such orders, which were, in fact, rides to destruction and death. 

2. The cavalry leader has full initiative allowed to him. A condi- 
tion so vitally important that in future we will suppose it always to be 
given. But this officer has not the soul of a cavalry leader. A man of 
intelligence and brains, he would have commanded in another branch 
with distinction; but he has not the quickness of mind, the intuitive 
eye to a country, the power of instantaneous decision—gifts which may 
be developed but cannot be created. 

An officer of this description has his head full of a plan to meet pre- 
conceived circumstances ; the actual circumstances are altogether differ- 
ent. He has never had, never will have, the inspiration to act on the 
spur of the moment, and without it cavalry cannot be handled effec- 
tively. 

3. The cavalry leader has the soul of the cavalry soldier but no 
longer the body. He does not ride often enough and is not in condition 
to gallop fast across country. His horse more accustomed to trot along 
a road, when asked to gallop shows clumsiness and disinclination. Both 
horse and rider become blown. The gallop which in those used to quick 
paces only exhilarates and excites the best faculties, in those out of 
practice causes blood to the head. This sort of man with his head on a 
pillow would be able to meet every eventuality, but on his horse he will 
be able to deal with none. 

4. The leader may be everything that is to be desired, but the 
troops are not real cavalry. Whether this is due to the horses being 
underbred or insufficiently trained, or to the bad riding of the men, the 
troops as soon as it is necessary to gallop fast over varying and unknown 
ground are no longer in hand. They cannot with calmness and rapidity 
resume a state of order from one of disorder. In a word, the troops only 
can do what they have been taught, that is to work over a flat ground 
at slow paces. 

With mounted troops which are not real cavalry the most perfect 
cavalry leader may not be able to do good work. History does, indeed, 
give us some examples of recruits even performing prodigies, like those 
of 1814 who won the battle of Montereau, rolling all over their horses 
and clinging to their manes, while in their headlong descent they came 
down upon the bridge which was to be taken. But it is wise not to 
count upon accidental exceptions such as that; in truth you cannot 
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expect good music from a musician, however good he may be, with bad 
instruments to play upon. 

5. The cavalry leader may have all the aptitude and skill desirable, 
but having worked almost exclusively at manceuvres with his own arm, 
and having rarely acted against the other arms, he forms of their power, 
especially of infantry, an exaggerated idea. He does not realize how 
easy it is to approach them unperceived, he has no eye or skill in know- 
ing when he may throw his cavalry upon them almost with certainty. 

If his troops start from too far, the precious first seconds are perhaps 
lost in deployments according to the drill-book,. which are too slow and 
often useless. The formation little matters when men on foot are 
swooped upon, provided that the swoop happens at the moment of sur- 
prise while the brain is paralyzed and the respiration cut short by the 
sudden danger which bursts upon them. 

The intention of the general-director during these manceuvres was to 
work against this last source of weakness, namely, want of knowledge 
of other arms. Under his impulsion the cavalry has been encouraged to 
attack, and its efforts looked upon with a friendly eye. Faults have 
been made, that is incontestable, but lessons have been learnt which 
will not be forgotten. Is not this the object of all manceuvres? The 
infantry has also learnt something from these exercises, and it was ap- 
parent how necessary it is to keep cool when charged by cavalry, and 
also how necessary to learn how to act in concert with that arm. 

A common tendency is for infantry to halt and watch the spectacle 
of squadrons charging, instead of taking advantage of the momentary 
respite to push on. Again, when the infantry sees its horse soldiers 
falling back in disorder often it is forgotten that they are followed up, 
and that its duty is to quickly seize positions from which the pursuers 
in loose formation can be fired upon. 

These are faults which will disappear when infantry and cavalry, 
more accustomed to manceuvre together, have learnt to know and 
mutually to help each other. 


General Idea for the Manwuvres of rgth September. 


The Pursuit. 

An army is retreating in three columns, covered by a strong rear 
guard, with orders to hold the enemy's cavalry, which is numerous. 

On this day almost all the cavalry regiments have been given to the 
pursuing side, and the usual divisional organization has not been 
adhered to. 

a. Dispositions made by the pursuing side. 

All the cuirassier regiments (four in number) are united under one 
command. The orders are to hang on to the skirts of the enemy's 
rear guard and to sweep away any cavalry which tried to interpose itself 
between it and the rear guard. The dragoons, chasseurs, and hussars, 
less powerful but more mobile, are employed to act on the wings of 
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the retreating force, which will give opportunities of attacking the 
rear guard in front and in flank while the cuirassiers menace the rear. 
Light regiments well mounted should not be held in leash, but their 
speed and dash should be utilized. 

This re-partition of the different classes of cavalry, and when each 
is made use of according to its particular aptitude, is according to 
Napoleonic traditions. During the First Empire each army had its 
heavy and light cavalry increased or diminished according to the task 
which lay before it. 

It is a sound principle that the arm of opportunity should be grouped 
according to circumstances. 

The manceuvres of this day gave rise to numerous cavalry attacks, 
some of which fully succeeded, others less well. 

The general had previously observed that when infantry cannot be 
surprised it must be shaken by artillery fire, and then its steadiness and 
coolness worn out and worried by troops in open order or in small 
bodies. 

If these are followed (say at 400 or 500 metres) by dense and con- 
verging bodies, the enemy’s infantry, having already lost some of its 
moral strength, will see itself threatened by terrible danger from differ- 
ent quarters and will be only capable of delivering an ill-aimed and harm- 
less fire. 

b. Dispositions of the retreating force. 

The three groups covering the three retiring columns had each its 
own commander reporting directly to the general commanding the whole 
rear guard. The general kept with him a light cavalry regiment and a 
horse artillery battery, which he could rapidly launch to the aid of any 
portion of his rear guard. 

The three sub-divisions of the rear guard should move with their 
heads more or less in line so that the enemy should not cut off one from 
another. They should also march rapidly so as not to lose touch with 
the troops whose retreat they cover. These conditions are essential but 
somewhat incompatible, and the incompatibility is a trump card in the 
game of an energetic pursuer. 

The last conference. Cavalry charging in great masses. 

This is the last day of the manceuvres. The general-director in 
his final conference mentions his satisfaction at the keenness and energy 
of all taking part. Then, addressing directly the cavalry officers, he 
speaks once more of the cavalry attack. ‘‘ Let the charge against in- 
fantry be in your minds, not imbued with ideas of sacrifice, but with 
ideas of victory. It is the fashion to say because there were no suc- 
cessful charges in 1870 there will never be in the future; but at 
Mosborun cuirassiers were launched against barricaded villages; at 
Sédan cavalry were hurled up a long glacis of fire against infantry quite 
fresh, unshaken, and not surprised. If a man jumps from an attic and 
breaks himself in pieces, does one say that he cannot jump? It is to be 
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hoped that in the future wars our cavalry will not be used as it was in 
1870. 

‘* Inthe great battles ofthe future, which will last two or three days, 
on fronts perhaps of 30 or 40 miles, with halfa million or more combatants 
on either side, there will arrive the moment when the masses of impres- 
sionable men can no longer bear the extreme tension of their nerves, and 
have no longer any moral strength to resist a panic. What arm is so 
adapted to cause that panic as cavalry? When the Commander-in- 
chief thinks that the psychological moment approaches, he ascertains 
what cavalry he can lay hold of—six, eight, or ten thousand horses.’’ 

He says to the cavalry general :—‘‘ The situation has arrived at the 
last degree of tension ; the hour approaches when the slightest thing 
may cause victory or defeat. Take all your forces, rove round, search 
and examine; there is a weak point somewhere ; find it, and hurl your- 
self at it; your hour has come.”’ 

The cavalry general starts, and his mass of squadrons follow him, 
at a distance, from shelter to shelter. Numerous reconnoitring officers 
race off on their well-bred horses, and report rapidly what impressions 
and information they can collect, which are not always favorable. In 
one place the ground is impossible; in another the enemy is not shaken, 
and is on his guard, etc. Suddenly, guided by an officer, who had come 
up greatly animated, the general gallops to a point of observation. 

Yes! Itis the place and moment. ‘‘ FoRwARD!”’ 

The regiments leave their last shelter, they pass by supple and simple 
movements at a sharp trot the various obstructions which are inevitable 
in rear of troops in action. At last the friendly lines have been traversed, 
and they begin to gallop. At their actual gallop through infantry, ar- 
tillery, across every obstacle, the cavalry rage on until all is passed, and 
there is no more enemy left to charge. 

Ten thousand horsemen had started, and five thousand arrived. But 
the breach had been pierced, the desired effect is produced, panic seizes 
the enemy and spreads like a conflagration, victory is at hand, one last 
effort of the other arms and it is won. 

‘*General,’’ said a colonel of hussars, in bidding adieu, ‘‘ the con- 
fidence and belief in our arm had, during recent years, been taken from 
us, you have found it and restored it to us.’’ 

CONCLUSION. 

Modifications it is desirable to introduce in the Cavalry Regulations. 

It remains to deduce from these manceuvres certain lessons for the 
instruction of cavalry. The regulations have a very great influence 
upon the opinion and upon the spirit of an arm. In the regulations it 
is admitted that they are not finite, and are subject to alteration, which 
implies that they require revising as soon as they are behind the spirit 
of the times. Has not the moment come to revise and re-write the 
regulations of 1882, and to introduce in some form or another the fol- 
lowing ideas ? 


a. 
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1. A more distinct affirmative that cavalry is not only made to fight 
opposing cavalry and to obtain information, but also to fight the other 
arms, and to contribute to victory by charging the enemy. 

2. A more comprehensive description of the various réies in which 
cavalry may be employed in the different phases of a campaign contribut- 
ing by combat to the efforts of other arms. Tactical lessons and rules 
in combat during such operations as have been described. 

3. Suppression of normal dispositions and of the invariable attack in 
three lines. It is out of date. 

Rigid rules have little by little disappeared from our regulations for 
the movement of small units, because it has been recognized that 
they had bad effect. It is the same thing with large units. At the 
present time regiments in a brigade, when the enemy's cavalry is ap- 
proaching, are occupied in thinking whether they belong to the first 
line or to the second line on the right or to the third line on the left, in- 
stead of waching what obstacle the enemy may meet with, what ialse 
movement it may make, and thus perhaps lose a good opportunity of 
throwing themselves upon it. Normal formations clip the wings of 
those with individual genius, and do not encourage the development of 
individuality in those about it. 

4. Improvements in field movements: The present regulations are 
such an advance upon former ones that the question of evolution may 
be considered as definitely settled; but that is not so. Deployments 
can and should be made more simple and more rapid. The manner in 
which troops may follow their leader, and in which that leader attains 
his objective, can and should be improved. 

5. A more detailed and complete instruction in the use of the sword. 
Our soldiers bound to their officers are perfect for the actual shock, but 
in the mé/ée which follows they should be more skilful and have more 
confidence in the use of their swords. 

6. Musketry instruction: The men should be constantly used to fire 
at long distances. This necessitates practice in judging long distances 
and extended rifle ranges. 

7. Each brigade of cavalry, whether divisional or corps, should have 
a battery of light galloping artillery attached to it. 

8. The brigade thus completed constitutes preferably to the division 
the type of the large unit of cavalry, provided always that the regiments 
of which it is composed (three better than two) are of the same subdi- 
vision of the arm. In short, to maintain through all the phases of a 
campaign divisions each composed of brigades of cuirassiers, dragoons, 
and hussars should bea rule as stereotyped as the one which now before 
the combat disposes the force in three lines. 

Numerous are the instances, as on the day of these manceuvres 
devoted to the pursuit, when it would be well to separate the heavy 
cavalry from the light. For cuirassiers exhaust themselves in trying to 
keep up with hussars. The latter at the same time feel held back, not 
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being able to take their flight they are kept back until the moment of 
the encounter to make frontal deployments where they would be crushed. 
Light cavalry to be victorious should depend upon its legs: it should 
dance round until a blunder is made, of which it takes advantage to 
burst upon its adversary. 

The brigades of light horse, the brigades of dragoons, the brigades 
of cuirassiers should be grouped separately as in the days of the First 
Empire. Let not these groupings have an unchangeable composition ; 
on the contrary, they should be modified according to the exigencies of 
the moment ; but let the union, a marriage of reason, of a regiment of 
dragoons with a regiment of hussars, of a brigade of hussars with a bri- 
gade of cuirassiers, never take place. 


OBSERVATIONS BY LECTURER. 


It is a remarkable fact that in England where there is the greatest 
love and knowledge of horse-flesh and the best material for cavalry in 
the world in officers, in men, and in horses, there is no country in which 
it is held in less estimation, or where it is the fashion both in military 
and civil circles, to detract from the value of cavalry as a fighting arm. 
It is often talked of and treated as a merely picturesque feature at re- 
views, and the necessity of it even for reconnaissance on service is not 
admitted by all those who disparage its utility. 

The British cavalry has suffered from the tone adopted, from the want 
of knowledge of the difficulties of making it good, and of the capabili- 
ties of the arm when it is good, and lastly, I believe, from not know- 
ing how to use it. We have passed through periods of great discour- 
agement, especially those belonging to the heavy cavalry. I am thank- 
ful to say that during the last few years there is some little revival, and 
there appears to be a wakening up to its importance. The work of the 
Adjutant-General, ‘‘ Achievements of Cavalry,’’ did a great deal in this 
direction, although itis to be regretted that the examples he chooses are 
chiefly from foreign armies. This rather points to the fact that in for- 
mer days, as now, the British cavalry were not encouraged and used as 
in other armies, for without doubt there has always been the best mate- 
rial. That, however, does not suffice. It must be worked up and ap- 
preciated, and used whenever opportunity offers. Nothing can be more 
detrimental to the efficiency of cavalry than not to be employed, as has 
happened often, and recently on more than one occasion, with British 
cavalry. It will surely deteriorate; it can never attain the highest 
standard, if it has to stand on one side while native cavalry and other 
mounted branches are employed on active service, and it will fail you 
when you require it. 

Professional etiquette prevents me from more than alluding to the 
great encouragement given to the arm by your Royal Highness both in 
India and at home, also to alluding to what the Inspector-General of 
Cavalry has done; but in great measure must be attributed to him the 
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steps taken towards a rational grouping of regiments into brigades, en- 
abling them to be drilled and trainedin a way impossible formerly. His 
influence, no doubt, was used in inducing the Government to provide 
ground in which brigades and divisions can be exercised. I trust that 
the cavalry manceuvres about to take place this year will in future al- 
ways form part of the annual training. 

It is the fashion in England to assume that while other arms have 
gone ahead, cavalry has relatively stood still. I maintain, on the con- 
trary, that never has cavalry been so powerful as now. 

A cavalry brigade, organized with its machine guns, with its battery 
of horse artillery, soon, I hope, to be armed with Q. F. guns, its com- 
pany of mounted infantry and detachment of mounted sappers is a more 
powerful and self-contained unit for offense, and, if necessary, for de- 
fense, than it has ever been before. 

It is true that the work of reconnaissance has become infinitely more 
difficult owing to smokeless powder and the precision and range of rifles. 
On the other hand, opportunities for the successful action of cavalry have 
been increased from the following causes : 

The extent of ground covered by armies and the length of their lines 
of communication. 

The duration of battles and consequent exhaustion of troops en- 
gaged. 

The length and unwieldiness of supply columns. 

The exhaustion of ammunition owing to the rapidity of fire of maga- 
zine rifles and Q.F. guns. 

These are all factors which will give opportunities for the successful 
intervention of cavalry, and which counterbalance in great measure the 
improvement in rifles and guns. 

I attach very great importance to what General de Négrier says as to 
the homogeneousness of brigades. A brigade composed of hussars, of 
lancers, of dragoons, or of cuirassiers, is a far more powerful instrument 
than a hybrid brigade such as I have the great honor to command, 
perfect as are the regiments composing that brigade, and equal except in 
numbers to any regiments in the world. But there are many things to 
ask for, and I hope some day obtain, before we can arrive at that last 
element of perfection. The first thing I would ask for is that our regi- 
ments at home should have four service squadrons of full strength. 
Does the British public know that while all foreign nations have four, 
five, and six squadrons, we have only three? The minimum for French 
and German regiments is 600 horse, while our strongest have only 475 ; 
our weaker line regiments have 340, and our cuirassier regiments 280! 

In conclusion, I maintain with General de Négrier that good cavalry 
properly handled can as heretofore, and perhaps more than ever, exer- 
cise a great power on the battle-field, and its use is in no way limited to 
reconnaissance and providing security, important as these duties are. 

It is necessary that cavalry regiments of all ranks, from the general 
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to the trooper, should have complete belief in his arm, and be imbued 
with the idea of victory, and not of sacrifice, and that they should always 
remember that it is not the rifle which has to be killed or put to flight, 
but the man who holds it, and he is the same as he ever was, that 
is, he has an inborn terror of aman onahorse. Without going so far 
as the French hussar officer, I feel very grateful to General de Négrier 
for his outspoken opinion, which will, I hope, be appreciated by all cav- 
alry officers. 


Lieut.-Colonel F. Eustace, R. H. A. :—Major May, who is detained at Al- 
dershot, has asked me, with your Royal Highness’s permission, to read his few 
remarks on General Talbot's paper, as follows :— 

Major E. S. May, R. H. A. :—I think we are all, both cavalry and horse 
artillery officers, deeply indebted to General Talbot for his most able lecture, 
and for the trouble he has taken to place before us French views on the action 
of cavalry. I purposely do not use the term ‘‘the two arms,’’ because horse 
artillery should be regarded as an indissoluble part of the larger cavalry units, 
an adjunct to the squadrons so closely connected with them as to become part 
of themselves. It is for this reason that I venture, however, to disagree with 
the suggestion in sub-heading a of Section A, that where a body of cavalry and 
horse artillery seeks to interfere with the march of a hostile army or army corps, 
the guns should act against the head of the column and assail it in front, while 
the cavalry fall upon the flank. Such tactics imply a separation of the batteries 
and squadroas, whereas I believe the guns should act in the closest support of 
their comrades when they make their charge. It may be, however, that such 
separation may only be intended to be very temporary, since lower down in d@, we 
are told that cavalry are never to let their artillery work alone. In any case, I 
am glad to see the action by fire of a large unit of cavalry so prominently 
brought forward. There can be little doubt that the effect of two or three bat- 
teries well supported by carbine fire, would be far-reaching, if threatening 
unexpectedly the flank of an enemy’s line of advance. Even if nothing more 
than a feint were arrived at, the uncertainty as to what the force making the 
menace really consisted of must produce a serious result. It would not, in these 
days of smokeless powder, be possible to quickly discover how many batteries 
were in action, or whether the bullets proceeded from infantry rifles or from 
cavalry carbines. A vigorous cavalry might long delay the clearing up of the 
situation, the onward progress of the hostile force be brought to a standstill, 
and doubt and hesitation supervene. Again, however, I must differ from Gen- 
eral de Négrier in his view as to the breaking up of the cavalry divisions into 
brigades acting separately on a wide front. You cannot be too strong at the 
decisive point, and it seems to me that you will do better to concentrate all your 
energies in one direction, with your batteries massed to cover and support your 
attack, than to fritter your strength away over a wide expanse. There is one 
passage in the paragraphs on horse artillery tactics with which I am sure all 
officers of my arm will agree, and that is where it is stated that horse artillery 
officers should be horse soldiers in the fullest sense of the term, yet when in 
action should reverence as gunners the absolute necessity for careful and accu- 
rate fire. The two rdles are by no means incompatible, but to fulfil the former 
we need a close association with cavalry, much drill and manceuvre with it, 
many opportunities of learning its idiosyncrasies. And given a complete sym- 
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pathy and understanding between the two arms, we need regard the ideas of 
General de Négrier as to their future place in war as by no means visionary. 
Or course he sometimes speaks the language of a somewhat warm enthusiast, 
and we can hardly join him in his visions of piercing lines of battle 30 or 40 
miles wide, but at least we can appreciate what the sudden inroad of a powerful 
force of cavalry and horse artillery on the flank of widely-extended lines might 
mean. I saw such an attack carried out by a cavalry division with two horse 
batteries during the French manceuvres near Amiens last September. The plan 
was quickly conceived, and the blow delivered with much adroitness. No doubt 
many saddles might have been emptied in that enterprise ; but no one, I think, 
who saw the surprised infantry huddling together into groups but doubted that 
the attack on that flank must have been brought to a standstill for several 
hours. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. Eustacr, R. H. A. :—I will only add a few remarks to 
those of Major May. First, I must say how fully I agree with General de 
Négrier and Major May in what they say about horse artillery officers, and the 
need for constant close association of cavalry and horse artillery. I had the 
good fortune to be present last year at the Amiens manceuvres, and to see some- 
thing of the working of cavalry divisions, of which there were four, each with 
its brigade division consisting of two batteries of horse artillery ; and although 
they worked somewhat slowly, it was very evident in which divisions the cav- 
alry and horse artillery had been accustomed to work together and to play each 
other’s game, and in which divisions (one in particular) they had not. There 
is a chance for us now which we never had before, on the new ground near Salis- 
bury. May I be allowed most respectfully to urge the vital importance of every 
opportunity being taken of bringing the cavalry and horse artillery together 
there. Nothing but constant practice can give the commanders a fair chance 
of making the best of their squadrons and batteries in the very difficult task 
which is set them. 

Major-General G. UPTON PRIOR :—Your Royal Highness, not being a cav- 
alry officer, it is with some diffidence I venture to make any remarks on the 
present occasion ; I had no intention of speaking, but it seems to me a poor 
compliment to so interesting a lecture to passit by without a discussion. The 
‘* service of intelligence ’’ mentioned by the French general, by which selected 
officers, mounted on specially fast horses, are attached to the staff of a cavalry 
general for the purpose of giving him the latest information, seems to me well 
worthy of imitation and introduction into our service, and that it should be 
given not only to cavalry generals, but also to all generals in command of army 
corps, and to those of lower rank who have an independent command. I hardly 
agree with the idea of the French general that it is more advantageous for infan- 
try to be able to march well than to shoot well. It seems to me, as an infantry 
officer, that the first thing of all others that an infantry soldier should excel in 
is shooting. Of course he must be able to march too, but it would bea pity to let 
him think that anything goes before shooting, It seems to mea battle is more 
likely to be won by good shooting and bad marching, than by good marching 
and bad shooting. The question of the possibility of cavalry charging infantry 
is a very old and interesting one. The factors excepting one are the same now 
as of old; the men are the same, the horses are the same, the ground is the 
same, and the men’s nerves are the same ; but the factor which is not the same 
is that of arms. Those of the infantry have improved vastly, whilst those of the 
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cavalry are pretty much what they were of old. We cannot compare the shoot- 
ing of the ‘‘ Brown Bess’’ with that of the magazine rifle, which with virtually 
no trajectory sends a bullet skimming some 6 or 7 feet above the ground up to 
a range of 500 yards. Again, the smokeless powder used enables the men 
armed with these rifles to see cavalry much further off than of old. Taking 
these facts into consideration I think the chances of the dice are more against 
cavalry than formerly. Of course there is still the possibility of cavalry sur- 
prising infantry, or catchingthem without ammunition. With regard to the de- 
sirability of a general officer using his cavalry for charges, or in other words, asa 
fighting machine like other arms, it seems to me to depend on two things, viz., 
the amount of cavalry he has, and the emergency. If he has plenty of cavalry, 
so that the loss of a regiment of cavalry is of no more consequence to him than 
that of the loss of a regiment of infantry, then by all means use cavalry for 
fighting purposes as much as the other arms. But cavalry is so expensive an 
arm to keep up, and so difficult a one to train, that I cannot conceive the possi- 
bility of any general having such an embdarras de richesse; he would require 
all he has for the ordinary work of giving him information, preventing the 
enemy obtaining any, and to pursue a beaten enemy. To put a common-place 
example. one may liken two armies fighting to two prize-fighters. The artil- 
lery and infantry represent the arms and hitting powers of the prize-fighters, 
the cavalry their eyes or seeing power. Now ifone of the prize-fighters forces 
the fighting, hits freely, and accepts punishment, not trying to protect his eyes, 
he may gain atemporary advantage and win the fight ; but should the fighting 
go on any length of time he runs considerable risk of losing through his eyes 
closing up, even though his arms are in as good condition as at the commence- 
ment of the fight. On the other hand, it would certainly be desirable for a gen- 
eral to use cavalry for fighting when the emergency was such that the fate of 
the battle or campaign depended on such use of his cavalry. The lecturer has 
presented, us, if I may say so, with two very good instances of the proper use of 
cavalry for fighting. The first instance was that of their use on the 13th Sep- 
tember in the manceuvres under discussion, when the cavalry extricated their 
infantry from a very awkward position and gave them time to make an or- 
derly retreat. The second instance was that of their suggested use in an emer- 
gency, when a big battle, covering some 30 or 40 miles of front, has been raging 
in an undecided way for some time, and is won by the charge of a huge mass 
of cavalry made at the right moment. As regards the question of an attack 
formation for large bodies of cavalry, this is as vexed a question as the similar 
one for infantry. The reasons given against one for infantry are that such 
a formation cramps initiative, and that any regular advance of a really big force 
is impossible, because the long front must become irregular by parts of it being 
interfered with and checked at any moment by accidents of the ground as hol- 
lows, woods, obstacles, etc., or by any enemy’s resistance being stronger on one 
portion of his front than at another. But even with these disadvantages Prince 
Kraft (than whom there are few better judges) advocates an attack formation 

for infantry, and brings forward the battle of Le Bourget as an example. And 
there can be no doubt that a regular formation of some sort lets every com- 
mander know what his neighbor is doing, and how he means to do it; and also 
when large numbers are engaged, prevents men shooting their own comrades. 

Now it seems to me that all these arguments can be applied to the question of 
an attack formation for cavalry, but with very much more weight because of 
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the pace cavalry go when charging. If there were no formation at all when 
the order to charge was given, which would guide commanders as to their rela- 
tive positions in the mass, it is quite possible that one commander possessed of 
initiative and seized with a brilliant idea, might collide with another commander 
of equal originality and brilliancy, but possessed with an idea which would 
bring his regiment into that of his comrades before either had time to stop his 
regiment. Seemingly then it would be advantageous that large bodies of cavalry 
should have some sort of attack formation when charging. I quite agree with 
the other conclusions of the lecturer, especially as to the desirability of incul- 
cating in every cavalry soldier that when he meets infantry he has every chance 
of defeating them, so that when he is told to attack he does so with every con- 
fidence of victory. As the lecturer says, regulations have a very great influence 
upon the opinion, and upon the spirit of an arm. In conclusion, I would hope 
that this interesting lecture, and the fact of your Royal Highness being in 
the Chair, may draw public attention to the advisability of increasing the 
strength of our cavalry—a necessity which is all the more pressing when we 
know how largely foreign nations have increased, and are increasing, theirs. 
The CHAIRMAN (H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught) :—Ladies and gentle- 
men, I had hoped there would have been some other officers who would have 
given us the benefit of their opinions and their experience on the lessons to be 
derived from the very interesting lecture which has been given us by General 
Talbot ; but as, unfortunately, except those gentlemen who have so kindly 
spoken, nobody wishes to rise, it rests with me to wind up the discussion. I 
wish that a very sharp attack of hay asthma were not with me, for I may break 
down at any moment ; but you will excuse meif it happens. The lecture isa very 
remarkable one in the very sound cavalry views expressed by a purely infantry 
general. I only hope that all our own infantry generals also take such an in- 
terest, and show such a knowledge of what is expected of cavalry as General de 
Négrier. There are one or two points which I think come out very strongly, and 
one I have alluded to at Aldershot once or twice, and that is, the great impor- 
ance of the different arms knowing each other, knowing what they exist for, 
and how important their mutual support is toone another. I think that of quite 
recent years there has been a great advance in the views of all officers with re- 
gard to the important rdle that cavalry would play in the future. We have not 
always been lucky in the opportunities we have had of working the different 
arms together ; we have too often had to work infantry by itself, artillery by 
itself, or cavalry by itself, and only a very few years ago cavalry seldom had the 
advantage of working with the horse artillery as itdoes now. I am entirely at 
one with Major May and Colonel Eustace in the importance of all tactical cav- 
alry work being carried out in connection with the horse artillery, which forms 
part and parcel of the cavalry brigade, and which should always be kept in- 
formed of the cavalry general’s intentions, and should be left to support him in 
the manner best suited for horse artillery. Now we have a lighter gun for the 
horse artillery, I think the mobility we had lost a few years ago has come back 
again, and I have on recent occasions been delighted to see the rapidity with 
which horse artillery batteries have changed their position with a view to sup- 
porting cavalry charges. I think every cavalry soldier should have that pride 
in his arm which, I am sure, all those cavalry officers whom I am addressing 
have. There are many officers here whose views are well known to me. I 
think it was a very true remark of General de Négrier, that when infantry are 
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on the march they can very easily be caught at a disadvantage, and therefore 
it is essential that they should have some flanking protection, if possible, com- 
bined of all three arms of the service. I am entirely at one with that opinion. 
I hope this lecture may increase the interest in the cavalry arm, not only of 
cavalry officers, but of infantry officers, and also of the country in general. No 
one would rejoice more than myself if I thought we were going to have a fourth 
service squadron. I hope the country may recognize that cavalry, to be effi- 
cient, must have a certain strength, and if you do not give sufficient money to 
allow that cavalry to be of a strength which is considered necessary in all for- 
eign armies, that cavalry is at a disadvantage with those foreign armies. The 
present Inspector-General of Cavalry has, I know, done everything in his power 
to get stronger cavalry regiments, to reduce the number of dismounted men, to 
get rid of old horses, and also to avoid remounts going out to manceuvres, etc., 
and all this is beginning to have a good effect. Iam sure that anybody who 
should go down and see the cavalry brigade under the command of our lecturer, 
would say that he never saw better men or men better commanded ; but he 
would also say: ‘‘ What a pity they are so weak!’’ SoI, with the lecturer, 
hope that a lesson will be derived from this lecture as a sample of foreign 
opinion. I think I may say that German opinion is very much the same, and 
I am glad to see here, for the first time, our German military a¢/aché—he will 
bear me out in saying that the opinions of German cavalry leaders had a very 
important part in the recent alteration of tactics in the German army. My 
lamented father in-law, Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, was one of those 
who thought that there was nothing to touch well-commanded cavalry ; he in- 
culcated into the minds of all cavalry soldiers that they could not be defeated, 
that their dispositions, properly made and properly carried out, with a strong 
feeling of confidence in themselves, were sure to carry with them success. 
Gentlemen, I thank you very much for having listened to me, and I am glad 
my voice did not break down. 


THOUGHTS ON BRITISH CAVALRY. 
By REIVER. 
(From the United Service Magazine, London ) 


NEW ‘‘notion ’’—to wit, the ‘‘eclaireur’’—has lately been 

A started in the Russian cavalry. Men in the ranks are chosen 

for their horsemanship, keen sight, power to overcome difficul- 

ties, and dash. Then they are trained as scouts by a specially 

selected officer, who must himself be a hunting man; they are given a 

badge and increased pay, and are generally made much of. It may be 

said, ‘‘ That is all very well in Russia, but in England we expect—pay- 

ing what we do for our cavalry—that every trooper shall be equal to the 

Russian eclaireur.’’ ‘‘But do we get it?’’ ‘‘ Well, no, hardly that; 

still, there are always some few, but they are too markedly the excep- 
tions.’’ 

The writer can call to mind a man who was the model of an eclaireur ; 

he had ridden from his youth up, he was built to ride, his long legs and 
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flat thighs made it easy and natural to him. Five foot ten inches was 
his height, and he scaled eleven stone. What a horseman he was! and 
what good ‘‘hands’’ he had! He was intelligent, a good scholar, and, 
lastly, he could fight ; at any rate, he used to win the sword competition 
in the squadron, and was also a marksman. Were I going on service to- 
morrow, I would rather have twenty men like him than a whole squad- 
ron of ordinary mortals ; I could do more with them. You will say, 
‘*Granted, as long as shock tactics were not required ; for that you must 
have numbers.”’ 

True, but how often in, say, the Franco-Prussian War, were such 
tactics tried? But putting that aside, who are going to clean the offi- 
cers’ and N. C. O.’s horses, and pitch the tents, go on escort to the bag- 
gage-wagons, and do orderly work? We might add, and who will make 
a show in the Lord Mayor's procession, and look pretty at Aldershot, 
etc. ? 

It is not te be expected that every man enlisted in the cavalry can be 
as smart as the one instanced above, but nevertheless we raise a plea 
that more such men should be enlisted, and when we get that sort of man, 
we should pay him and keep him on, just as we increase the wages of a 
good groom or helper to keep him in our stable. It would really appear 
to be a great waste of money to give some men in the cavalry a horse at 
all; but how are we to get rid of these useless men? We can hardly 
recommend the line said to have been adopted by a certain squadron 
commander, who, if he did not like a man after he had been enlisted for 
six months, let his sergeant-major warn the undesirable soldier to make 
himself scarce as soon as he could conveniently do so. 

This is all very well for the squadron, but it is more than hard on 
the man, who, though by nature slow, untidy, and ‘ enterpriseless,’” 
might be made a useful man in some situation requiring less brains 
and ‘‘ go.”’ 

But to the ordinary commercial mind it is waste of money to give 
these stupid men a really good horse to ride. 

It must not be forgotten that the ordinary trooper averages £40 as 
an unbroken colt, and represents an expenditure of nearly £100 of public 
money by the time he is fit to put into the ranks some two years later ; 
since his forage alone comes to nearly £25 per annum, to which we may 
fairly add £5 per annum for shoeing, veterinary attendance, average of 
loss by sickness, or accidents in breaking, etc. 

Not only do these clumsy fellows spoil their horses’ mouths, and 
render them useless as fighting machines, but their brains are not suffi- 
ciently clear to enable them to understand the situation of affairs when 
scouting, and so they become a positive source of danger to an army, 
whose commander is liable to be misled by information derived from 
such unreliable sources. 

The swordsman aforementioned could easily kill three men of this 
calibre. I can see him, mounted on the horse which he broke in, and 
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rode nearly all his service, cantering round them, giving one the point 
from the left rear under his ribs, whilst another pulled his horse back- 
wards over, and a third was ‘‘taken charge of’’ by his badly ridden 
mount, and could be killed ‘‘in detail.’’ For, to tell the truth, swords- 
men in the cavalry, like the little girl in the rhyme, ‘‘ If they are good, 
they are very, very good, but if they are bad, they are horrid.’’ 

It will now be asked by the candid friend, to whom we have un- 
burdened our soul, and who has informed us how terribly discounted we 
are amongst the other branches of the service, ‘‘ What steps should be 
taken towards reform ? ’’ and he adds, ‘‘ These reforms must come from 
within, and they must be carried out without increased expenditure or 
serious change of regulations."’ 

We reply— 

1. How glad we should be if an attempt could be made to get better 
men, and a more workable system than the present one could be intro- 
duced for the transfer of indifferent men. 

2. That a modification of the mode of training recruits to ride should 
take place with a view to the improvement of men and horses. 

3. That the time and opportunities for ‘‘ spit and polish ’’ should be 
reduced, and more time given to instruction. 

4. That there should be less manual exercise, less sword and lance 
exercise, and more attention paid to the production of a fighting man. 

5. That horses and men should be more highly trained for detached 
duties. 

6. A modification of the weight carried by men and horses. 

Taking these headings separately we would say under— 

1. Is it too much to ask that no man should be enlisted for cavalry 
who cannot read and write fairly well? It will hardly be believed, but 
it is a fact that men are still enlisted in the cavalry who can do neither. 
What use are such on detached duties? They cannot read the direction 
on a sign-post, much less a map. 

As to a system for drafting unsuitable men, it is suggested that if a 
man was not, in the opinion of his squadron and commanding officer, up 
to a certain standard of efficiency, and not likely to makea good cavalry 
soldier, he should after twelve months’ probation be given his discharge 
or permitted to join a less costly branch of the service as occasion suited. 
Due allowance would necessarily be made for anything which might 
impede his progress, ¢. g., sickness. The working of the present regu- 
lation for the transfer of men who are unsuitable for the cavalry hardly 
meets the requirements of the case. 

Here it may be pointed out that such a system would act as an in- 
centive to men to learn their work, and further, that squadron officers 
would not be likely to cast men too readily, as it is a case of exchanging 
a man who has had a year’s training for a recruit with no training what- 
ever. 

2. With regard to the second suggestion, let us merely cast an eye 
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at the present system which has been handed down from riding-master 
to riding-master for the last century or so, and see if it issound; it may 
turn out a sealed pattern seat, but it is ruination to our men and horses. 
It is doubtful if we shall ever get rid of this traditional method until we 
make our officers individually responsibie for horse and man ; at present 
they are mere spectators. 

What we do now 1s toclothean unhappy recruit who has, ten chances 
to one, never ridden in his life, in a very stiff pair of pantaloons and a 
very stiff and heavy pair of long boots ; he is then placed on a slippery 
saddle without stirrups, and jogged round: the riding-muscles of his 
legs not being strong, he very naturally begins by learning to hold on 
by the bridle, as the rough rider in charge will not let him hold on to 
the pommel. He suffers from loss of leather, and after enormous dis- 
comfort and detriment to his mount he passes out of the school a horse- 
man (save the mark!) who can stick on, but who has ‘‘no hands,’’ and 
who will, therefore, damage the mouth of every horse he rides during 
the rest of his service, and will never make a remount into anything but 
a heavy-headed brute. 

Whilst I am not prepared to state that the present system of the riding- 
school is not an excellent one for a man who has ridden prior to joining, 
still I cannot call to mind any riders who began and finished their riding 
education in a military riding-school who have really ‘‘ good hands.’’ 

It is suggested that a more rational way to teach men to ride and to 
like riding (and the latter is more important than is generally believed) 
would be as follows: First give the recruits a small portion of the usual 
amount of gymnastics, then send them down to the school in their 
fatigue trousers and gymnastic shoes, and put them on a good, roomy, 
comfortable, and well-stuffed pad, with something like the handles used 
in circus riding fixed on it, by which the recruit could jump on and off, 
and help to keep his balance. Let the horse, an old and quiet animal, 
some fifteen years of age, and due for ‘‘casting,’’ be either lunged, or, 
better still, driven with long reins by another recruit, who could in his 
turn change places with the rider. 

No man, whilst at this stage of his education in riding, should touch 
the reins till he had got a good natural seat. Further, they should 
learn to jump on and off whilst the horse is cantering round—a very easy 
thing todo. Instead of the bullyiug which is so common in the riding- 
school, every effort should be made to give the recruit confidence ; he 
should ride with stirrups before he rides with reins. 

When at length his seat seemed sufficiently firm, he should be al- 
lowed to take up the bit-rein, not the saddle or bridoon, as it is called, 
and ride the horse by himself. 

There are two advantages at least gained by such a system, viz., the 
men get good light hands, and the horses do not get their mouths dead- 
ened by bad riders : at present, most cavalry horses care nothing for a 
snaffle-bridle, and very little for the bit. 
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A squadron horse with a really good mouth is very, very rare. When 
a series of recruits have ridden a horse he will be worse than ever as far 
as his mouth is concerned. 

It isa very great question whether the instruction in riding of re- 
cruits should be delegated to a so-called expert—that is, the riding-mas- 
ter. True he has had a thorough training at the Canterbury riding- 
school, and is usually a picked man ; further, we shall, no doubt, be in- 
formed that ‘‘ fellows, you know, won’t stand that sort of work,’’ just 
as it was formerly said that a cavalry adjutant must always be drawn 
from the ranks. No one says this nowadays of the adjutant. 

It is a question worthy of serious consideration whether it is advis- 
able for squadron officers to leave to the riding-master this most favor- 
able opportunity of making and moulding the young soldiers. When a 
recruit is learning to ride he can be disciplined and formed by his in- 
structor in mind as well as body. Again, the difficulties attendant on 
teaching a recruit and his mount to carry out the requisite exercises is 
the very best training an officer can have. If to the subaltern officer 
the training of individual men and horses presents insuperable difficul- 
ties, we may be sure it will be quite impossible for him, when more ad- 
vanced in rank, to train and lead a squadron. 

3. Spit and polish. There is no doubt that any one who attempts to 
make any remarks on the question of dress in the cavalry is skating on 
very thin ice, and to ridicule the importance attached to smartness in 
the turn-out for a show parade would not only be in bad taste, but 
would, as far as our contention is concerned, be ‘‘ shooting at the pigeon 
and hitting the crow.”’ 

We all like our men to look well on such occasions, and we consider 
a smart walking-out dress is most desirable, as encouraging a proper 
pride on the part of the soldier in himself and his corps. Every 
portion of his uniform, and especially any badge or peculiarity, is a 
very great matter to a man who wears it whenever he goes out amongst 
his friends. 

To what points, then, are we to turn our endeavor to lessen the time 
spent in spit and polish to the detriment of real cavalry work. 

Well, we can give two instances of what has been done. The first 
of these is the abolition of the bright collar-chain, over which so many 
useless hours’ labor used to be spent. The second is the grand conces- 
sion by which we were allowed to clip our squadron horses. No longer 
does a recruit have to toil at a sweating long-coated horse as in the old 
days. It isa fact that before this order was issued some horses were 
never dry during the winter except on Sundays. 

Some day, possibly, and many officers look forward to the time, rugs 
will be allowed, as it is generally acknowledged that to a clipped horse 
a rug is worth at least 1 lb. of corn per diem. 

Every buckle which can be done away with—sewing or a leather loop 
or a stud being substituted—means four or five minutes saved. If the 
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steel buckles could, by one of the processes recently invented, be rendered 
rust-proof, what a boon it would be! 

Brass bosses on the saddlery may have a certain barbaric splendor 
about them, but they are not workmanlike, and, to tell the truth, all 
ornamentation of horse appointments is out of date. Only bad horses 
want to be hidden by cloth and harness. 

Whilst it must not be forgotten that it is a part, and a most important 
part, of a recruit’s education to attain to strict ideas on the subjects of 
cleanliness and tidiness, still it does not follow that daily polishing a 
score or more of steel buckles and some forty buttons, and chrome-yel- 
lowing and pipeclaying twenty yards or so of lace and tapes necessarily 
imbues cleanliness and smartness. Too often dirty under-linen is 
covered by this finery. Like the infantry, we want a fighting-kit and a 
show-kit. 

Ordinarily speaking, the first-class recruit spends at least three and 
a half hours in turning out his horse and saddlery every day of his life ; 
it is doubtful if he ever undergoes instruction for a like number of hours 
per diem, unless we include, under the heading of instruction, his 
gradual absorption of ‘‘ stable duties.’’ 

We grudge this waste of time, and so we ask, not for a lower stand- 
ard of cleanliness or smartness, but for less superfluous opportun ties 
for ‘‘spit and polish,’’ and consequently more time for instruction 
in technical matters, e¢. g., reconnaissance duties. Under our next 
heading we will consider the present system of instruction of cavalry 
recruits. 

4. This is very properly begun by a very admirable and practical 
course of gymnastics and fencing; but to these, especially the latter, 
it is regrettable to add, there is usually not one quarter of the importance 
attached that there is to the manual and parade sword exercise, and, in 
regiments where they are carried, the lance exercise.* This is probably 
due to the fact that it is a very simple and easy thing for officers, from 
an inspecting general down to the assistant adjutant, to see if a mistake 
is made by one man out of 400 in the sword exercise or manual, whilst 
a pronouncement as to the capabilities of a regiment in swordsmanship 
would demand expert opinion. 

Very naturafly, the importance accorded to the sword and lance ex- 
ercise has therefore increased, until the value placed upon it has grown 
out of all proportion to the good to be derived from it.+ 

Would a general officer commanding a district consider that special 
smartness and precision in the manual exercise of an infantry battalion 
was an excuse for a very low figure of merit in musketry? Let it be 
said under our breath, in this era of smokeless powder, machine guns, 


* The old, old story: Inspections. Generals expect to see exercises, and therefore they are 
practised to the detriment of more useful instruction.—Epb. U.S. M. 

+ Cf. *“* The Record Book of the Scinde Irregular Horse,” by Brigadier-General John Jacobs, 
Pp. 162: “I havenever used any sword exercise with the men of the Scinde Irregular Horse, 
thinking that it is not required.” 
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and bicycle-carried infantry, that we beg leave to doubt if great impor- 
tance attached to these kind of exercises is not as much out of date as 
stage-coaches and canals. 

True, we are not a fencing nation, but it is highly probable that if 
the time spent in perfecting a recruit in mechanical ‘‘ exercises ’’ were 
devoted to fencing, the cavalry soldier, armed with sword or lance, 
would become a formidable antagonist. As it is, an expert with a black- 
thorn would probably break the head of nine out of ten of our ‘* swords- 
men,’’ and go scatheless. 

There can be no doubt that a certain knowledge of signalling is fre- 
quently of great use, and a moiety of instruction might be served out to 
all cavalry soldiers. At present there are only a small percentage of 
experts in each regiment. It is ten to one against there being any one 
in a picket who can read a message, however slowly it is sent. 

Again, surely musketry might be worked up to a somewhat higher 
grade. At present, at many home stations, the practices still quaintly 
alluded to as ‘‘ ball-firing '’ suffer, because it is usually important that 
the men should get back to their horses, whose grooming has mean- 
while been handed over to their comrades. 

5. With reference to our heading ‘‘ detached duties,’’ we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the enormous strides which have been made in 
the attention paid to the instruction of the N.C.O.’s in map-making and 
still more 1mportant map-reading ; but the latter is naturally somewhat 
unfavorably regarded by many squadron officers, if it, as it ought to do, 
entails lengthy reconnaissance marches, and consequent deterioration in 
the fatness of their horses. 

The cult of fat as opposed to fit horses has descended from generation 
to generation of cavalry soldiers, and will continue till an imitator of 
Frederic the Great comes on the scene, who shall say, ‘‘ The horse must 
be cared for in the stable as the apple of one’s eye, as if he were worth 
a million, but he should be ridden and worked as if he were not worth 
a farthing.’’ 

The fact is, few cavalry officers, or indeed hunting men, can tell you 
by his appearance whether a horse is in poor or in hard condition. Many 
a hard-working squadron officer has had his fit horses crabbed, whilst a 
confirmed horse-coddler’s soft and pursey animals have elicited un- 
bounded admiration. 

Muscle on the backs, quarters, and thighs should be looked for, and 
the absence of fat on the ribs should be ignored. Clear, glassy drops of 
sweat, indicating good condition, should be discerned and preferred to 
the greasy lather indicating softness and want of exercise. Noiseless 
breathing after a mile gallop, as opposed to heaving flanks, blowing 
and wheezing, should further help to carry conviction as to the work 
done by a squadron. But how few of the critics know or care for these 
signs of condition? They are all for appearance and eye-wash as op- 
posed to efficiency. It is an uphill fight against them. 
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A cavalry soldier should always ride his horse for two or three hours 
daily, and not more than one hour in three should be spent in the ranks. 
Subject to a certain amount of supervision, the remainder should be 
spent in individual training of the man and horse. 

A horse which will not leave the ranks should be unknown. All 
horses should be trained to stand alone with merely a rein thrown over 
their heads. 

The Boers teach their horses by a simple method to stand still with- 
out being held under any circumstances. Why should not we do the 
same? What an assistance it would be to the cavalry scout! What an 
aid to us in our dismounted duties ! 

Further, every cavalry soldier should be taught a rough-and-ready 
method, such as Hayes’ or Galvayne’s, of rapidly breaking a perfectly 
wild colt to the saddle. The cavalryman can never tell when he may 
have no other available mount. 

At present we take a very long time to train our remounts, and they 
are worked far too much in rides in the manéges and riding-school, and 
far too little in the field in detached work. Thus the horse’s training 
militates against his working well, except in the ranks, and the man 
loses his self-dependence and individuality. 

6. Many cavalry officers must have noticed how stupid, especially in 
a high wind, a heavy head-dress with a long plume makes a man. So 
much so that it is a nice question whether this numbing of the brain is 
counterbalanced by the protection afforded. Further, these heavy head- 
coverings are impossible when it comes to a question of marksmanship. 
It is a great boon conceded that they should no longer be worn at ma- 
noeuvres. 

Our coat is gradually getting pockets, in which ammunition could 
be carried, so that it is quite possible the pouch and pouch-belt may be 
abolished after a reign of two centuries, during the last twenty years of 
which they have merely served as an ornament. : 

Our cavalry pattern of pantaloons, of so stiff a material and so un- 
yielding a cut as to preclude any activity on the part of the wearer, 
might well gain a wrinkle (not between knee and saddle, we will hope) 
from the mounted infantry pattern of knickerbocker breeches. The tape, 
so difficult to keep clean, might, for work, be dispensed with. Why not 
take a terribly bold step and do our work in Bedford cords? They look 
much smarter than dirty tapes, and with putties or gaiters and ankle- 
boots they are extremely serviceable. 

In war either the sword or carbine must be carried on the man. The 
kind of warfare will probably determine which, but if it is to be the 
sword, there is only one sensible way to carry it, to wit, on a Sam 
Brown belt with a leathern scabbard, so why carry it otherwise in peace 
time ? 

Our present pattern of carbine is dreadfully heavy, and the Baucher 
or Moser pattern of pistol, with an adjustable stock, may in time be 
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adopted, with a saving of some 7 lbs. of weight, and probable dis- 
appearance of the clumsy knee-knocking, gall-giving carbine and car- 
bine-bucket. 

Our swords are so very heavy that they would suit Shaw, the Life- 
guardsman, or a gymnastic instructor better than those by whom they 
are now supposed to be wielded. Our boots are horribly stiff and heavy ; 
they are useless and unhealthy in wet weather, and too hot in the dry 
weather. A putty or gaiter with a laced boot is far more serviceable. 

Glancing through the above in cold and critical review, I feel that the 
Je denonce of Zola is trifling in comparison to the radical heresy of one 
who would do away with the cavalry belt and pouch (the latter often 
emblazoned with the crest of the regiment in white metal or brass). 

But if such concessions and the economies consequent on them would 
give us a Moser pistol, and if, with much time and trouble spent on 
musketry instruction, we were considered, and perhaps actually were, 
better suited for a rough campaign than mounted infantry, then surely 
all keen cavalry soldiers would regard such reforms with pleasure. 

But why do presumably sane organizers of armies and expeditions 
prefer mounted infantry to cavalry when forming their troops? First, 
because we have neither adapted our training nor our kit to our varied 
warfare ; and, secondly, because we give ourselves silly airs: we must 
have this, and we can't possibly do that with our horses, we despise 
efficiency at musketry, we must have a heavy transport train, our head- 
quarters must have extra wagons and many tents, we are aghast at 
the idea of forty miles’ march a day for something under a week.* No 
wonder we are at a discount and always left out in the cold. We are 
not worth our salt when we take this line. But whilst we confess our 
faults, do not let our employers and paymasters, the British public, for- 
get that there is another side to the question. 

Though, without doubt, in all units a commanding officer can work 
wonders, if he will only do so in a sensible spirit, and not as a crank or 
a man with a fad, still there are many important reforms which cannot 
be initiated by regimental or commanding officers—they must come 
from those in authority : to attempt to adopt them would be most unbe- 
coming without full permission. 

We read in Napier’s ‘‘ History of the Peninsular War ’’—and it 
appears not inapplicable to our point—that ‘‘ The men bore these hard- 
ships with equanimity, as they no longer were compelled to powder 
their hair.’’ 

Wherefore let the commanding officer of a cavalry regiment do all 
that in his power lies to bring his men to the highest state of efficiency 
in detached duties; but let the taxpayer, when he demands a high 
standard, remember that what passes for efficiency in England is very 
far from campaigning efficiency ; the latter is a plant whose growth is 


* This probably has its origin in the great importance attached on home service to fat 
horses. 
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dwarfed in the ten-acre drill-grounds of small garrison towns and the 
narrow lanes of our highly cultivated native land. 

Spit and polish, and the cumbrance of a handsome uniform worn in 
season and out of season, principally with a view to attract recruits to 
our ranks, diminish, probably by one half, the time available for in- 
struction in the art of war. 

Lastly, let all cavalry officers remember that only the highest instruc- 
tion of each cavalry soldier, as opposed to a dead level of mediocrity, 
can make the man feel, as he ought to, that on the individual ability of 
himself and his horse the fate of an army may depend. 


KRASNOE-SELO. 
DE LA POER BERESFORD. 
(From the United Service Magazine ) 


F's: or five little pine-tree covered hills break the monotony of the 


By LiEvuT.-COLONEL C. E. 


coast-line of the Gulf of Finland, and as the glance of the trav- 

eller from on board ship approaching St. Petersburg, ranges over 

the horizon to the south, they instantly arrest his attention. 
They somewhat resemble the elevations of the Mausoleum and Farn- 
borough Hill, as seen from Ceesar’s Camp at Aldershot. They form a 
pleasing feature in the sameness of the plain, and a contrast in their 
violet-tinted haze to the flashing roofs of Peterhof, and the gilded domes 
of the St. Sergius Monastery in the foreground. They are the Poulkova 
Hill with its observatory, rendered famous by the labors of Otto von 
Struve; and the Douderhof hills above the camp of Krasnoé-Sélo. 

But though here, as indeed anywhere on the southern side of the 
Russian capital, they gladden the eye of the beholder, wearied by the 
incessant monotony of the steppe-like plain; they are easier of access 
from St. Petersburg itself than from the shores of the Gulf, the road from 
which to them is uninviting ; and, save that it gives a good idea of the 
country used by the Russian Guards for their annual drills and ma- 
nceuvres, uninteresting. Krasnoé-Sélo is the training-ground not only 
of the Russian Imperial Guard, but also of a division of infantry, that, 
as a rule, which is quartered in the St. Petersburg, or adjoining prov- 
inces of Novgorod, Esthonia, Livonia, or Pskov. Thus, every year, one 
division of the army receives the same instruction as, and is brought 
into close contact with, its comrades who are near the Imperial person ; 
and who receive the more immediate attention of the General Staff. Not 
only identity of instruction, but an interchange of ideas and a commun- 
ity of interests between guards and line is thus arranged; which have 
been found most beneficial to both branches of the army. 

Neither Aldershot nor Chélons can compare with Krasnoé in the 
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vastness and varied character of the ground available for manceuvres. 
Hill and dale, wood and dusty plain, lake, water-course, marshy 
banks, and grassy steppe—all are at the disposition of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir for his troops. One arrives at Krasnoé-Selo after three quar- 
ters of an hour's run from the Baltic station at St. Petersburg. At the 
entrance to the valley which leads to the lake and picturesque hills of 
Douderhof, the train stops for a moment at the Skatshka station. Here 
is the hut encampment of the Chevaliers-Gardes, the senior cavalry regi- 
ment of the Russian army. The horses are stabled in roomy, well-venti- 
lated huts, each of which contains a squadron. The animals look well 
and fit, as they need be to carry their big and heavy riders. There is an 
officers’ mess, with a small reading-room ; a garden in which has been 
constructed a charming bath-house, where every sort of bath can be en- 
joyed after a weary and dusty day's manceuvre. For Krasnoé yields the 
palm scarcely even to Aldershot in the matter of dust! Huge columns 
of it arise from the exercising-grounds, hiding whole regiments, of which 
the rattle of the swords and bits, or the flash of a weapon alone indicate 
the presence. Along the hills are dotted houses, which have been con- 
structed by enterprising contractors, and which are let at huge-rents for 
the summer to married officers of the regiment. This is possible here, 
for the land is on the fringe of government property, and consequently 
in private hands. At the foot of the hill, close to the station, is the 
men’s bath. Every Russian soldier delights in his bath, but the word 
does not suggest either a tub or a luxurious zinc or marble receptacle. 
In a wooden hut, the floor of which is constructed so as to let the waste 
water rush off in runnels, are two or three furnaces, which are fed by 
wood. On the top of these, when heated, are placed stones, slabs of 
granite, or other available rock material. When these become in their 
turn also highly heated, water is poured upon them, and dense masses 
of steam arise which fill theroom. There is an ante-chamber, divided by 
a partition from the bath-room, and in it the men undress and hang up 
their clothes. Thence they proceed into the bath-room, and, after stew- 
ing themselves in vapor of a temperature which varies, according to 
whether they sit at the bottom or the top of the ladder-like seats pro- 
vided for their accommodation, they douche themselves with copious 
floods of water from the tin basins which stand under the taps where 
cold water is laidon. The shouts of joy and laughter which proceed 
from the bath-hut sufficiently attest its popularity. As one enters it, 
under an officer's charge, the men all stand to attention iz puris natu- 
ralibus, and give the usual greeting! Just below the bath-hut a little 
stream provides a bathing place—not very deep or good, it is true, but 
still a bathing-place—for the horses. Across the bridge we arrive ina 
moment at the Skatchka station, and, entering the train, continue at a 
snail's pace our journey towards Krasnoé itself, which is reached in five 
minutes’ time. 

The impression on leaving the comfortable wooden station, with its 
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special siding and suite of rooms for imperial use, is that one is entering 
a small and prosperous country town. Drawn up in semi-circular array 
at the exit are the usual ¢svostchicks, bearded, blue, and burly, vying 
with each other in their offers of accommodation. In a pretty valley lie 
clustered excellent houses, shops, stores, and factories even, with their 
puffing chimneys. Meadows, through which a willow-bordered stream 
meanders, on whose borders the kine stand knee-deep in the lush grasses, 
stretch to a birch wood, which climbs up and clothes a small but steep 
hill. Up this, along an excellent road, your ivostchick, Jehu-like, rattles. 
If you can stop him at the top, where his now breathless horses, with 
their flowing manes and tails, the white lather standing like soap-suds 
on their bright black necks and quarters, will be glad of a moment's rest, 
a pretty view greets you. Immediately below you the meadows and 
stream, to the east the Nicholaieoskaia road leads up the bare plain, past 
the camp of the infantry of the Guard. More to the north, the woods of 
Palmouna and Pikka ; and that dome on the far-off hill beyond them is 
the Poulkova observatory, consecrated to science by the memories of 
Otto von Struve. It stands like a sentinel above the marshy and mist- 
laden plain which stretches towards the distant Neva. Turn to the 
right, and, looking southwards, you will see, through the gaps in the 
spruces and silver birches, the dark fir-clad hills of Dunderhof, up whose 
wooded side the pretty chalets creep, mirroring their quaint and angular 
forms in the clear waters of the lake below. On the banks of the latter 
is the southern military station, through which the train slowly staggers 
on towards Revel. You have scarcely time to appreciate the scene ere 
your driver again urges forward his steeds along a broad road, lined with 
excellent and tasteful-looking wooden houses, standing in pretty gar- 
dens. Here you pass in succession the residence of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, the Club House, and the main guard. At every corner stand 
bemedalled policemen, excellent alike in their smart turn-out and quiet, 
respectful demeanor. Clouds of dust whirl around you, and partially 
veil you from their view ; or, if it be wet weather, draw your cloak closely 
round you, or the rushing horses dash up great clots of mud which will 
most unpleasantly plaster your uniform, or your companion’s summer 
attire. Presently the gallop comes to an end, the horses stand with 
smoking flanks at the opening of an immense rolling plain, in the cen- 
tre of which rises an artificial hillock. To this points the isvostchick, 
also indicating with his whip the hut-bordered road to his left. He is 
asking you whether you want to drive tothe artillery ground, or on and 
past the lake to the main camp southwards. 

Supposing the date of your visit to be the 12th of August, tell Hiim to 
goon. You will pass on your left the huts of the infantry division of 
the line, many of them standing on grassy hillocks, and all sheltered 
from the east by a weod of birch trees. Down the hill and past the lake 
you will continue, and presently you will see all the troops in camp 
drawn up bareheaded and on foot, round a quaint building with a spire 
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which stands near the encampment of the Preobrajeusky Guards. On 
this day the standards of all the regiments are blessed by the Metropol- 
itan; and the Emperor and Empress, and all the Grand Dukes and Grand 
Duchesses are present at the ceremony. In his quaint vestments, stiff 
with gold, and jewelled crown, the priest or pope, his long hair and 
beard gently stirred by the summer breezes, intonates the impressive ser- 
vice of the Russian Church. The colors are there, borne for the nonce by 
stalwart non-commissioned officers, on whose broad chests many medals 
glitter. The standards themselves, surmounted by the imperial double 
eagle, and with their heavily fringed rosettes or silken streamers, hang 
peacefully and quietly now. It was otherwise at Pultova, at Kuners- 
dorf, at Yaroslav, at Paris! Swede and Prussian, Tartar and Turk, have 
recoiled before them; they have stood still before Murat’s glittering 
horsemen and Scarlett’s red dragoons. With Suvaroff they have waved 
above the snows of Switzerland, and underneath the chestnut-woods of 
Italy. With Diebitseh they have been carried towards the domes of 
Santa Sophia; with Skobeleff they have struck terror into the hearts of 
the Tekke-Turcomans. Before Plevna and in the Shipka passes, those 
who now bear them, shivered as recruits in the mud and frost. They 
recall a thousand glorious memories ! 

There is a beautiful view from the spot where the ceremony takes 
place, over the plain and the trees at Ligovo and Strelna to the Gulf of 
Finland, whose blue waters are studded with white sails. In the haze 
to the right sparkles the gilded dome of St. Isaac’s Cathedral, rising above 
the houses of St. Petersburg. But although we are in the prettiest and 
best-tended part of the camp, it is not here that the interesting work goes 
on, for one is only half a mile from the valley and the railway station. 
No, the spot to have stopped at was thejunction of the road with the open 
plain before mentioned, in the centre of which the artificial hillock stands. 
Let us imagine that we have halted there, and that the spectacle pre- 
sented to us is that which I saw on the occasion of the visit of the King 
of Roumania in July. The rolling plain stretches for miles to the south- 
west. From the huts at its edge near Douderhof, the field artillery fires 
away regardless of consequences on practicedays. To-day, however, the 
guns are limbered up on the right of the cavalry. The whole force at 
the camp is drawn up in a hollow square of about three-quarter-mile wide. 
The Emperor, the King and Crown Prince of Roumania, and the Crown 
Prince of Greece ride with the Grand Duke Vladimir past the front of 
each battalion column. Preobajensky, Semenovsky, Ismailovsky, and 
Finnish regiments, to mention the best known of the infantry of the 
Guard, are successively inspected ; and so on past the whole of the Guard 
infantry and 37th Infantry division. There is not much to choose between 
them. The Guards, who are recruited from the whole empire, are taller 
and finer men, but the linesmen have a sturdy appearance, and the Fin- 
land troops especially look workman-like and strong. It may be said 
that each infantry division is a type of the district in which it is re- 
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cruited ; the 37th, e.g., comes from the Baltic provinces, while the 
Guard represents the various types of all Russia. The quaint custom 
still prevails—in the cavalry, at all events—of posting men of the same 
complexion and type to the same squadron. Thus in the Chevaliers- 
Gardes, which the Staff next approaches, all the men are fair-haired ; 
whilst in the equally fine regiment of Gardes-d-cheval, dark hair and 
complexions are the rule. These two regiments with his majesty's and 
her majesty's cuirassiers—the latter distinguished respectively by 
orange and blue bands round their white felt caps—constitute the 1st 
and 2d brigades of 1st Guard Cavalry Division. Next to them isa forest 
of lances without pennons, some painted blue, some red, some black. 
They belong to the Don Cossacks, the Ataman Cossacks, and the Oural 
special Cossack body-guard of the emperor, who make up the 3d 
brigade of the 1st division. The glitter and pomp of these magnificent 
cuirassiers are absent, for their metal helmets, surmounted by the double 
eagle, and their bright cuirasses are in store in the capital, or at Gat- 
china and Tzarskoe Zélo; but they look splendidly workman-like in 
their dark-green tunics, blue breeches, high boots and flat-topped white 
forage caps. Across their chests are slung their carbines. Is it better 
to thus encumber the horseman or to sling the carbine ina bucket? The 
horse in any case bears the burden, and surely the rider would be more 
at ease without this encumbrance. However, the Russian cavalry is so 
wedded to the idea of dismounted cavalry action, that the idea of sepa- 
rating the man from his weapon is received witha shudder. This, how- 
ever, is not the place for a controversy on the respective merits of shock 
and fire action. Next to the bright blue lances comes the 2d division. 
Horse grenadiers, lancers, dragoons, at whose head rides Prince Na- 
poleon ; and then a magnificent regiment of red hussars. These are his 
majesty’s Life Guard Hussars, commanded by Prince Gargarine. They 
are mounted on grey horses, and each squadron varies in the color of its 
mounts. Thus one rides on iron greys, a second on dapples, a third on 
light greys approaching to white. The effect of these red hussars, their 
tunics splashed with yellow, on the greys, is literally dazzling. The 
solid artillery with its batteries of eight guns, horsed by as fine a type 
of draught horse as can be seen anywhere, next engrosses the attention 
of their majesties, who pass before some fifteen batteries horse and field, 
and then, wheeling round to the left, take up position near the hillock, 
upon which to-day is pitched the imperial tent, brave in its show of 
red and white striped canvas. And now the defi/é or march past begins. 

During the inspection each regiment played the Roumanian national 
hymn, but now varied airs salute the ear. The infantry comes first past 
the saluting base. Less attention is paid to dressing and alignment 
than is the case with us, but the swing and gait of the men is superb. 
They are heavily weighted, and some carry portions of their tents, in 
addition to their packs and their brown great coats slung en dbunderole. 
As each company passes the sovereign, the commander raises his sword, 
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and the whole company shout as one man their greeting to the emperor. 
His majesty greets them in return. The cavalry follows the infantry, 
The heavy cuirassiers trot past ; then the Cossacks canter by, raising 
vast clouds of dust. The seat of these is most peculiar, yet in their way 
they are doubtless first-class horsemen. On their padded saddles they 
sit up, almost in an erect position, which places them at such a height 
above their Caucasus pony mounts as to enable them to control them 
with a snaffle only. These mountain ponies have a manner of sniffing 
the air, which would, according to Western ideas, necessitate the use of 
a martingale ; but their riders get hold of their heads, and apparently 
by sheer force hold them in. On and on go the thundering steeds, and 
then succeeds the rumbie of wheels; and so some 35,000 to 40,000 men 
defile before their emperor and his royal guest. The feelings of the lat- 
ter must have been affecting, for the last time he saw these brave troops, 
it was at the side of his own army at the siege of Plevna. His majesty 
made allusion to the fact in touching terms at the lunch which followed 
the review, in response to the toast of his health, proposed by the Em- 
peror of Russia. The review is over, and royalties, grand ducal high- 
nesses, and lesser mortals, seek their carriages, some with three horses 
abreast, 2 Ja Troika, some with two, some one, but all rush equally 
rapidly across the roadless plain, and back through Krasnoé to the sta- 
tion; where a regular scramble for places in the train takes place; and 
with a puff-puff, wheeze-wheeze, the locomotive makes, with us, an 
adieu to Krasnoé-Sélo. 
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Military Hotes. 


ARTILLERY AT OMDURMAN, 

HE following interesting letter regarding the battle of Khartum, 
and the subsequent visit of the Sirdar to Fashoda, were written 
by an officer of the Royal Artillery, attached to the Egyptian 
army. 


KHOR SHAMBAT, OMDURMAN, September 5, 1898. 

On Friday, August 26th, in the afternoon, the artillery left Wad 

Hamid, and got to the other side of the Shabluka Cataract about 9 

o’clock on the following day; next day we marched to a place called 

El Aberdah with the whole army; we halted there for one day, which 

day I spent on patrol with my two Maxims and the cavalry. On Tues- 

day, August 30th, the whole army marched away, soaked to the skin, 

there being heavy’rain during the night; we did about 13 miles that 

| day and again 10 miles the next day. On September rst, we again left 
at 6 A. M., soaked to the skin, having had a pouring wet night and 
morning. We marched that day until about 12 o’clock, when we pre- 

pared to encamp in and around a small village about 7 miles from Om- 
durman. News came in about 12.30 that about 30,000 of the enemy 
were within 3 miles of us coming on to the attack; we at once had 
a bit of lunch and then formed up ready for the enemy to come on; 
however, that night they retired a short distance and encamped in the 
desert for the night; we retired again on to the village and formed an 
intrenchment all round the village with its ends resting on the river 
and at each end of it a gunboat was stationed. I was on the extreme 
right of our position. During the night we had one alarm as they came 
on to a hill about 1500 yards from our centre and began to fire at us, but 
did no harm. At 6 o'clock in the morning, as it was believed the enemy 
had retired in towards Omdurman along the desert, we all loaded up our 
baggage and formed up to move off; we had no sooner done this than 
news came in that the enemy were advancing to attack us; we at once 
went into our intrenchment and we waited the attack. At 6.30 the 
enemy appeared in sight, and looked an enormous army. I honestly 
believe there were 35,000 men; at 6.40 on my side they came to within 
3000 yards, and I at once opened fire on them; they did not like it, but 
continued working round to our right. Afterwards they got round 
to our right, but never would face the artillery fire, and finally went 
back to about 2% miles off the centre of our position and massed there 
in rear of and to the left of a small hill. I made some very nice shoot- 
ing into them whenever they exposed themselves, which was fairly 
often. After they had got out of range we did nothing for about half 
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an hour. In the meantime on our left the British brigades had driven 
back a determined charge, and the 21st Lancers went out and made their 
charge. After waiting half an hour I was ordered with my battery to 
join Colonel Macdonald’s 1st Brigade on the right flank. 

We had not advanced 500 yards when we saw dense masses of the 
enemy on our front and right flank, and were under their fire. We all 
three batteries came into action and were at once charged by a large 
body of horsemen and infantry. Their pluck and fanaticism it is im- 
possible to describe ; one knew that it was a case of their killing us, or 
we them, there was no retreat about a single one of them; the last man 
died about 100 yards in front of my guns. We had no sooner driven 
them off, than I was ordered by Colonel Macdonald to go up to the front 
flank and repel an attack there. Immediately on my arrival there I saw 
masses of the Dervishes with their flags forming up to attack us; almost 
at once my battery was charged by about 150 cavalry supported by a 
mass of infantry; I had two Maxims on my right and infantry on my 
left, the 9th Soudanese, and this lot were fairly well killed off. You must 
remember that had not the infantry and artillery been absolutely steady 
and in hand these Dervishes would have broken the line, and then it is 
impossible to say what would have been the consequence. We were in 
this place charged by four different masses of Dervishes, but the last 
two charges were not so fanatical as the first, and when the last had 
stopped 500 yards from us the battle was ended. I cannot speak too 
highly of my Egyptian artillerymen, as I always do. I fired goo shell 
during the day, or rather morning, as I do not think I fired a shell after 
11 o'clock. I had a horse killed and a mule, and two mules wounded. 
One officer wounded, one man killed and nine wounded. 

At 1 o’clock we moved towards Omdurman, and having watered our 
animals and men, at 5 o’clock entered Omdurman. While we had been 
fighting on the right, the Sirdar, with four battalions and three batter- 
ies had pushed on towards Omdurman, and at 5 o'clock he got in with 
only very slight street fighting, and only just missed capturing the 
Khalifa, who had left the field of battle when he saw that it was all up. 
We marched right through Omdurman and bivouacked at 9 o'clock in 
the desert on the other side, and the next morning came back and en- 
camped here. I am happy to say that I was lucky enough to have been 
in the fight with Macdonald's Brigade, as it was far the best thing in the 
whole day. 

On Sunday we had a great ceremony on the other bank, when we 
were all delighted to see the Union Jack hoisted alongside the Egyptian 
flag. This morning I had a look round the Khalifa’s house and the 
Mahdi’s tomb and took some photos. I have a lot of stuff of sorts that 
I got. I have just seen my officer who was wounded ; he was shot next 
to me and the bone of his leg is broken to pieces, and I am afraid he will 
lose it; I am awfully sorry, as he was a fine young chap. We are of 
course all delighted at being here and having smashed up the Khalifa. 
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There is no doubt that when they advanced to attack they thought that 
they were going to defeat us, and there is no question that they showed 
the most extraordinary courage and fanaticism.—/ournal Royal United 
Service Institution. 


RONTGEN RAYS IN MILITARY SURGERY. 


Major J. Battersby, R.A.M.C., read a paper on Tuesday before the 
Réntgen Society, Mr. C. W. Mansell-Moullin, M.D., F.R.C.S., presid- 
ing, on ‘‘ The Present Position of the R6ntgen Rays in Military Sur- 
gery.’’ Major Battersby’s paper was based on his experience in the 
Soudan campaign with a modification of Mr. Mackenzie Davidson's 
apparatus. The results of his work appear to have been eminently suc- 
cessful, as he claims to have localized some deep-seated bullets with 
mathematical accuracy, and to have rendered their extraction simple and 
easy. In the course of his paper Major Battersby said that most of our 
large military hospitals at home and abroad were now provided with a 
most efficient X ray outfit, and every inducement and encouragement 
were offered to officers by the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Service to acquire a thoroughly practical knowledge of the process. 
Much doubt formerly existed as to whether it was applicable for field 
service. Surg.-Major Beevor, however, had demonstrated that suc- 
cessful results could be obtained in the cold and mountainous regions 
of northern India. More recently Major Battersby himself was selected 
for service in charge of the R6ntgen ray apparatus in the Soudan, where 
the temperature varied from 100 to 122° F. in the shade. He said that 
whatever success attended his labors in the Soudan was largely due to 
the great care and attention bestowed upon the construction of the coils 
before they left London, and also to the ready and able assistance he 
obtained from the warrant officer of his own corps, who was selected to 
help him. Nowhere had skiagraphy proved of greater practical value 
than in the detection and localization of foreign bodies. One condition 
alone was necessary—the foreign body must offer a resistance to the 
rays greater than that of the tissues in which it lay. Thus, a bullet 
buried in muscle or lodged in the lung cast a clear-cut shadow on the 
fluorescent screen, the image being somewhat obscure when lodged in 
more opaque structures, such as bone. Glass could be readily photo- 
graphed, its opacity to the rays being due to lead and other materials 
necessary for its manufacture. In military surgery the Réntgen rays 
had proved of great value, as lead was very opaque to the rays. The 
erratic course often taken by bullets after entering the body rendered 
their discovery by ordinary means exceedingly difficult, if not in some 
cases quite impossible. After the battle at Omdurman 121 British 
wounded were conveyed to the surgical hospital at Abadieh. Of that 
number there were 21 cases in which the bullet could not be found or its 
absence proved by ordinary methods. In 20 out of these 21 cases an 
accurate diagnosis was arrived at with the help of the rays, the odd case, 
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who was suffering from a severe bullet wound in the lung, being too ill 
for examination at the time. 

The senior medical officer in charge of the hospital said: ‘‘The 
Réntgen rays proved of invaluable assistance in localizing the exact 
position of bullets, and in many cases rendered probing of wounds un- 
necessary. . . . In many cases the X rays prevented much suffer- 
ing to the patient which would have been caused by probing, the use of 
the finger, or enlarging the wound in the ordinary search for the bullets, 
as the skiagraph at once indicated the exact position of the bullet. In 
other more complicated cases the Mackenzie Davidson method localized 
the exact position of the bullet, so that the surgeon was at once able to 
come to the conclusion if operative interference was judicious or other- 
wise. If considered advisable, the removal of the bullet was much 
facilitated by the diagram previously indicating exactly where the pro- 
jectile was to be found. After dealing at some length with the cases 
most likely to come under the observation of military surgeons in which 
the rays gave most assistance, the lecturer made some suggestions as to 
the most suitable apparatus to accompany the army staff in the field. It 
was essential, he said, that the outfit should be made as light as possible, 
in order to be portable and suitable for mule, camel, or human trans- 
ports, as often narrow defiles and mountainous passes had to be tra- 
versed. The constituent parts of the apparatus should be small enough 
to fit in panniers, to hook on either side of a pack saddle on a mule’s 
back. The most serious difficulty at present was the best method of 
generating the primary electrical current for charging the storage 
batteries or working the coil direct. Primary batteries for many reasons 
were unsuitable and not to be recommended. In the Soudan a small 
dynamo, driven by means of a tandem bicycle, answered admirably, and 
was readily transported by rail and river to Abadieh, but as at present 
constructed it was unsuitable for mule, camel, or human transport. An 
ideal apparatus would consist in a statical or friction machine, some 
modification, for instance, of Mr. Winshurst’s, by which the focus tube 
could be excited direct. In such a design he was aware that many 
physical difficulties would occur, but they were not insurmountable. If 
it was achieved it would enable the present apparatus to be reduced very 
considerably by dispensing with primary and storage batteries, dyna- 
mos, bicycles, and induction coils. The Réntgen ray outfit which was 
sent out to the Soudan consisted of a 1o-in. coil, which was specially 
insulated, and, with the condenser, commutator, interruptorammeter, 
voltmeter, small electric lamp, fluorescent screen, and two focus tubes, 
was enclosed in a strong oak box. It was most complete and satisfac- 
tory, but for the requirements of field service too heavy for camel or 
mule transport. Consequently, a special arrangement of ropes was 
made, by which means and by the aid of a long pole it could Be carried 
on the shoulders of four men like an Indian dhoolie. Another r1o-in. 
coil, designed by Mr. Apps, was also taken. At Major Battersby’s sug- 
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gestion this coil consisted of two separate parts, the coil proper being 
enclosed in a teak case, and the condenser, commutator, contact breaker, 
etc., in another. By this method the weight was evenly divided, and 
the two boxes could be readily carried on either side of a mule or camel, 
or by coolies over very mountainous districts. The fluorescent screen 
was found most useful at night, but unsatisfactory to work during the 
day, owing to the intense sunlight which, in spite of every effort, 
seemed to penetrate the hood, no dark room being available. The sur- 
face of the screen was protected by a layer of celluloid, which in a warm 
and dusty climate was a matter of no small importance. The great 
advantage of screen work in military surgery lay in the fact that, 
under suitable conditions, any part of the body could be explored with- 
out delay. 

The lecturer then showed a number of lantern slides, scenes of his 
work in the Soudan and illustrations of the methods which he followed 
to gain his results. With the aid of Mackenzie Davidson’s apparatus 
the lecturer was able with mathematical accuracy to localize two bullets 
which had entered through the shoulder and lodged in each case near 
the shoulder-blade. Another bullet was localized with similar precision 
in the pelvic cavity. The patient, a private in the Seaforth High- 
landers, was hit about 1 inch behind and 1 inch below the anterior 
superior spine of his left ilium, and when he was examined at night 
with the screen the lateral view distinctly showed the bullet, which next 
day was localized. The vertical depth from the surface to the centre of 
the top of the bullet was 134 inches, and the centre of the base of the 
bullet 2 inches, so that the depth, direction, and exact position of the 
bullet were told to the operating surgeon. Then followed a number of 
lantern slide skiagrams illustrating actual achievements in the Soudan, 
In conclusion the lecturer said he was convinced that the wounded 
soldier was often saved much mental worry, and not unfrequently bodily 
pain, by the help given by the X rays. Probing for an uncertain 
bullet, with its subsequent pain, was nowa thing of the past in military 
surgery. Bullets could now be localized with mathematical precision in 
the deeper parts of the body on field service while great help was 
afforded by the aid of the rays in uncertain fractures.—Army and Navy 
Gazette. 

MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 

According to Mr. Brodrick’s statement in introducing the army esti- 
mates last year the Secretary of State’s intention was to ‘‘ decentralize 
the administration of the Royal Artillery ’’ by dividing the large corps 
into a number of small regiments. When this proposal was at length 
elaborated it was found to entail considerable additional expenditure, 
chiefly required to provide separate staffs for each of the regiments to be 
newly created. It is hardly surprising, therefore, to learn that when the 
Treasury was approached on the subject the proposal was met by a 
point blank refusal. Money is, and will continue to be, needed to pro- 
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vide for the increased number of batteries which are to be added to the 
army, and for rearming as early as possible the whole of our field 
artillery with a quick-firing gun. No expenditure can, therefore, the 
Treasury argues, be sanctioned for new services except where they are 
shown to be imperatively necessary ; and no claim for urgency has yet, 
it is contended, been made out for reorganizing the corps of artillery. 
So far, indeed, from this being the case, as the Treasury officials main- 
tain, the more experienced officers have grave doubts as the expediency 
of the scheme, which is known to be opposed to the views of the mem- 
bers of the departmental committee which was ordered to work out its 
details. 

As our readers are aware there has been a remarkable revulsion of 
feeling among the best-informed artillery officers in regard to this ques- 
tion, and many who under the old végime were ardent advocates of 
change are satisfied to leave matters in their altered and much improved 
condition as they stand. This change of feeling is not due to reaction 
of opinion, but is rather a testimony to the excellent work done 
during the past ten years in removing abuses which disfigured the 
administration of the artillery service, and at one time threatened the 
corps with disruption. All that artillery officers now ask for is to be left 
alone to work out their own salvation on their own lines, in their 
own time, and by their own efforts. Claiming some knowledge of 
this question, we are disposed to range ourselves on their side 
in this matter, and to deprecate any further attempt to disturb 
an organization which is now being brought up to date, and the 
elastic nature of which fits in well with the peculiar and multifarious 
requirements of the British artillery service. 

The most recent of those attempts at reform to which allusion is made 
has been the partial dismemberment of the personnel of the headquarter 
Artillery Office in Pall Mall, and the distribution of much of the office work 
through other branches of the Adjutant-General’s department. Hitherto 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery—with its auxiliary services, the Militia 
and Volunteer artillery, has been administered departmentally by its 
own staff of officers, a Deputy Adjutant-General with two assistants, and 
clerks taken from the ranks of the Royal Artillery. The office has 
always been remarkable for its complete grip of administrative detail 
and for the even working of its procedure. So well consolidated was 
its organization that up till now the Deputy Adjutant-General, Royal 
Artillery, was able to put his finger on the whereabouts of every officer, 
gunner, horse, and gun of the huge corps scattered in small detach- 
ments throughout the empire. In his evidence given before Mr. Brod- 
rick’s committee on the decentralization of War Office business, Sir 
Redvers Buller paid a high compliment to the efficiency of the Artillery 
Office, and expressed his regret that as Adjutant-General he was never 
kept so well informed about cavalry and infantry officers as he was about 
officers of the Royal Artillery. Certain defects were brought to the 
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notice of the committee, but these were capable of removal by internal 
rearrangement without destroying the entire system under which the 
regular and auxiliary artillery services have hitherto been adminis- 
tered. 

By way of emphasizing the changed procedure, a civilian from the 
War Office has been placed at the head of the clerical staff, which is 
composed entirely of warrant and non-commissioned officers of the 
artillery. Probably during peace the routine work can be sufficiently 
well carried on under the new as well as the old system; but when the 
pressure of war comes, and when efficiency depends on time, the delays 
which are at present the cause of complaint will have serious results. 
Hitherto the Artillery Office, having its information within its own 
doors and powers of action in the hands of its own staff, has been able 
to deal with every war emergency with exemplary promptitude. Under 
the new system, with a divided instead of centralized responsibility and 
with limited powers of procedure, it is impossible to look for the same 
excellent results which drew forth the praise of the late Adjutant- 
General. We have over and over again pointed out that the objections 
to the present system of artillery organization are academical rather 
than practical. The disposition recently evinced to interfere with a 
system, which after all that can be said against it is working with un- 
questionable efficiency, seems to be due less to any acknowledged defects 
than to the exclusive nature of the administration which has for many 
years past caused the Artillery Office to be regarded with a feeling akin to 
jealousy and suspicion by the other branches of the War Office. Inthis 
sense the tendency of the changes, though not making for increased effi- 
ciency, will undoubtedly be to assimilate artillery organization more than 
has hitherto been possible with that of the rest of the army. Whether, 
however, any material advantage is to be gained by the change appears 
to us to be more than doubtful. Bearing in mind the highly technical 
nature of the artillery service as compared with that of the cavalry and 
infantry, we should have preferred to see the existing organization 
maintained in its present consolidated form, and if any defects were 
brought to light these should have been remedied by internal reforms, 
thus preserving what was valuable without destroying a system which 
had been the growth of long years of experience, and is the practical 
result of the labors of many able artillery officers.—Army and Navy 
Gazette. 

RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 

The progress made during the year with recruiting for the army and 
militia is being watched with considerable interest. It is, of course, too 
soon to affirm definitely that the proposals of the Government have 
failed to draw the necessary number of recruits tothe army or to improve 
the quality of those enlisted. We must wait before doing that for the 
annual report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting, which will not be 
published before February or March next year; but up to the present 
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date the physical standard for recruits has not, we fear, been raised to 
any appreciable extent. From our point of view that standard was 
dangerously lowered in May, 1897, when, in order to bring the army up 
to strength and provide for the slightly increased establishments of that 
year, the height for infantry recruits was reduced from 5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 
3% in., and for artillery recruits from 5 ft. 6% in. to 5 ft.6in. This was 
fixed as the normal standard, but still further reductions were made in a 
circular memorandum of the same date, by which recruiting officers were 
authorized to enlist men if under twenty years of age with a chest 
measurement of only 32 in. instead of 33 in. The reduction which was 
also made in the standard for the Foot Guards is particularly to be re- 
gretted. That standard, which was 5 ft. 9 in. before December, 1896, 
was then lowered to 5 ft. 8% in., and in May, 1897, was further reduced 
to 5 ft. 7 in. for men under twenty years of age. The effect of these re- 
ductions was observable at once. During the last six months of 1897 
there was a considerable increase in the number of recruits who joined 
the army, bringing the total take for 1897 up to 35,015, as compared 
with 28,532in 1896. But there was a corresponding decrease of 2347 re- 
cruits for the militia. Precisely the same conditions apply this year. 
Under-sized youths, who would not have been passed into the army be- 
fore May, 1897, but who would have gone into the militia instead, are 
now taken for the Regular infantry, and unless the next three months 
produce an abnormal change the militia strength will again show a fur- 
ther decrease. That decrease has gone on steadily, rising pari passu 
with the reductions which have been made during the past few years in 
the standard for the Regular army. On January 1, 1894, there were 
13,173 men wanting to complete a militia establishment of 125,435; 
while on January 1, 1898, the reduced militia establishment of 125,435 
was deficient of 19,964 men. We shall be surprised if there is not a still 
greater decrease existing on January 1, 1899. 

Authority has frequently before been given for a temporary relaxa- 
tion of standard to meet special demands for recruits, but hitherto these 
expedients have always been abolished when the emergency was over. 
There has been no previous instance of so large a reduction of standard 
being allowed to continue for a period of eighteen months. Unless the 
standard is shortly raised, and the circular of May, 1897, which author- 
ized the enlistment of men with a chest measurement of only 32 in., is 
cancelled, the effect, it is to be feared, will make itself felt throughout 
the army. The numbers enlisted below even the very low standard now 
authorized have increased rapidly. In 1897 the number of recruits taken 
below standard was 29 per cent., as compared with only 18 per cent. in 
1896 before the new orders came into force. It is quite certain that no 
efforts are spared on the part of the Inspector-General of Recruiting to 
increase the number of recruits. Of all departments of the War Office, 
his is the most optimistic and at the same time the most energetic. 
General officers commanding districts are urged by repeated circulars to 
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spare no pains to draw in recruits from every available source of supply ; 
they in their turn pass on the word to district recruiting officers. Tabu- 
lated results are pubiished monthly showing the respective numbers of 
recruits raised during each month by the different recruiting agencies in 
the district. In some districts direct threats of punishment are fulmi- 
nated if a slight falling off in numbers is discerned. Medical officers 
charged with the examination of recruits are actually encouraged to relax 
the rules as to physical requirements, and if the proportion of rejections 
is greater than usual their attention is called to the matter in terms 
that are not to be misunderstood. Yet with all these efforts the recruit- 
ing returns show no sensible improvement either in the numbers or in 
the quality of the recruits enlisted. 

Unless a marked improvement soon manifests itself the Government 
will be bound to offer further inducements to men to enlist. Before any- 
thing else is done we confess we should like to see increased efforts put 
forth to make the army more popular in the country by the exclusion of 
worthless men. We do not say that more recruits come from the worth- 
less classes, but a great many do; and the knowledge that such men can 
enlist merely by presenting themselves to the recruiting officer deters 
young men of respectable character from enlisting in the service, where 
they would be compelled to associate with those whose companionship 
they would shun at home. Speaking at the United Service Institution 
on November 17 last, Lord Wolseley made use of these words : ‘‘ Unfor- 
tunately one of the defects of voluntary enlistment is that when a man 
comes up to a certain standard of physical size we have to take him 
intothe army. We cannot possibly find out where he comes from; we 
cannot tell his age ; we cannot find out what his character is because 
we do not know where he was born or where he lives. We have to 
take him if he comes up to a certain physical standard, and therefore 
it must be very plain to all that the professional tramp enlists at some 
time or other in his life. There is scarcely a tramp in England who 
has not been in the army.’’ With the utmost respect for Lord Wolse- 
ley’s opinion we must be permitted to say that this defect can be removed 
by a few strokes of the pen of the Inspector-General of Recruiting. 
There is no reason whatever why every man presenting himself for 
enlistment should not be required if necessary to prove his antecedents 
and produce a reference to verify his identity. In the case of men who 
give their age as over twenty-three and are of doubtful appearance, the 
regulations require the recruiting officer to make inquiry as to the appli- 
cant’s antecedents. It would be possible, and in ourjudgment desirable, 
to extend this regulation, and in any case to require the recruiting offi- 
cer to give much more attention to the character of recruits than is 
now done. Out of 29,601 men who left the colors in 1897 no less than 
10,687 were discharged with characters less than ‘‘ good,’’ which means 
that they did not even possess the easily-earned testimony as to character 
of one good conduct badge. The majority of these 10,687 men are proba- 
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bly now tramping from road to road, not in search of employment, 
but trying to live by evading it. The effect which such an annual influx 
of tramps must have on recruiting is very harmful in keeping young 
men who would be desirable recruits from following their example. The 
exclusion of men of this stamp, or of the greater part of them, would 
tend to raise the tone of the army throughout the country, and make 
service in its ranks sought after rather than shunned as it now is by 
most of the educated and better-brought-up youths in both the urban 
and rural districts. The aim of the recruiting authorities should be to 
render the army as popular in the country as is the navy, and we be- 
lieve that this can best be done by insisting on not an ideal but a rea- 
sonable average standard of physical and moral worth, and by rigidly 
excluding all applicants who fail to come up to the authorized require- 
ments of this fixed standard. To cheapen enlistment by reducing the 
standard to suit the level of the dregs of the population is to lower the 
prestige of the army in the opinion of the country, and in the long run 
to prejudice the cause of recruiting.—Army and Navy Gazette. 
NEW MACHINE GUN. 

The latest invention in the shape of a machine gun is the ‘‘ Fitzger- 
ald Machine Battery Gun,”’ which fires at the rate of eight shots a sec- 
ond, and may be subject to any test, however severe and prolonged, of 
rapid and continuous fire, after and throughout which the barrels will 
remain perfectly cool and unaffected. The gun has two tiers of Lee- 
Metford barrels, four in each tier, and unlike the Hotchkiss, which works 
automatically after the first shot has been fired by hand, the firing is 
kept up by the constant agency of the operator. It is not boxed in at 
the breech in any way, and when the breech-block is depressed all the 
barrels can be seen clear through from breech to muzzle, by which ar- 
rangement all the parts are completely and easily accessible for cleaning 
purposes. It can be raised or depressed to any angle, vertical or hori- 
zontal. Its light weight (150 lbs.) and simplicity, viz., its freedom from 
springs, hoppers, water-jackets, etc., and also of belts and chains to 
carry ammunition, adapt it admirably for hard service. However rapid 
the action of the gun, one tier of barrels always remains loaded, and it 
possesses a simple and effective method of loading and ejecting the empty 
shells, which is said to render jamming impossible. The cartridges are 
placed beforehand in separate strips of aluminum, into which they fit in 
fours to correspond with the tiers of barrels, the breech-block, faced by 
an inch of steel, is placed in position by one movement, and the empty 
shells ejected without any break in the continuous firing of the gun. 
The carriage is also believed to be a very great improvement on other 
guns.—/ournal Royal United Service Institution. 
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Comment and Criticism. 


I. 
‘¢ The Defense of a Free People in the Light of the Spanish War.’’ 
General George W. Wingate, President of the National Guard Association. 


of increasing the Regular army and in particular that such increase 

should be so constituted as to provide for a large corps of educated offi- 

cers so as to enable them to be used in the organization of a volunteer 
force in time of war, and from which details may be made in time of peace upon 
the application of Governors of the States, for the instruction of the militia. I 
also agree with what he writes in regard to the Commanding General and all 
other commanders being allowed to nominate their staff. His statement that if 
the next session of our national legislature neglects for any reason to heed the 
terrible lessons our people have received will indicate an alarming weakness in 
our form of government, also has my concurrence. 

It is therefore with profound regret that I observe that the ‘‘ Hull Bill,’’ 
while providing for the desired increase in the strength of the army itself, does 
nothing to do away with the existing system by which that army is controlled 
by independent bureau officers whose existence and independence of the gen- 
erals in command is the derision of all military students, is the cause of almost 
everything that is to be criticised in the late war and has been forcibly demon- 
strated in the Eagan scandal to be subversive of discipline and responsibility, 
In addition, the bill proposes to demoralize the army which it provides for 
raising, by permitting the vacancies in the staff of the force which it creates to 
be filled by civilians. To render this more absurd, if possible, it permits such 
civilians to be appointed up to the age of 40. The necessity of a thoroughly 
trained staff who have learned by actual experience the needs of troops in serv- 
ice has been strikingly shown in Cuba. The effect of the Hull bill, if it should 
become a law, would be to ‘‘ load the army up’’ with a great number of officers 
appointed through political influence, who will not only be inexperienced 
themselves, but many of whom will be of such advanced age that under the 
well-recognized proverb ‘‘ that one can’t teach an old dog new tricks,’’ it will 
be impossible for them to become proficient in their duties. Neither can such 
men possess that physical endurance under hardship and exposure which is 
indispensable for an efficient officer. At the same time the number thus ap- 
pointed will prevent the promotion of meritorious and experienced officers who 
have devoted their lives to their profession as soldiers. 

Col. Boies has given great attention to the National Guard matters, and I 
have a great respect for his judgment. I regret therefore that I am compelled 
to differ from him in respect to the bill which he recommends for the organiz- 
ation by the President of a militia of 300,000 men to be enlisted for three years. 
It seems to me that as a matter of law the proposed bill is in violation of the 
Constitution and that if this were not the case, it is not practicable to carry it 
into effect. 

The power of Congress in respect to the militia, by Section 8, Para. 15, of 
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the Constitution, is limited to ‘‘ calling it forth to execute the laws, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions,’’ and by Para. 16, to providing ‘‘ for organ- 
izing, arming and disciplining it and governing such part of it as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the States the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of training it according to discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress.”’ 

The President is Commander-in-chief of the militia only ‘‘ when called into 
the actual service of the United States.’’ All other power over the militia re- 
mains in the States. The President therefore cannot constitutionally be em- 
powered in time of peace, to call out the militia of the States or to exercise any 
control over it. Congress cannot do anything more than provide how it shall 
be called out in time of trouble and how it shall be organized, armed and 
disciplined. 

In view of these provisions of the Constitution Iam unable to see how the 
President can be lawfully authorized to organize a force or National Guard in 
the States and to call it into service for six months every three years or for 
twenty-one days every year. Neither do I see how he can be authorized “‘ to 
organize the quota of any State which refuses or neglects to provide one” un- 
less the ground is taken that such quota shall become a portion of the army. 

Even if it be admitted that lawyers might possibly demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of a judicial tribunal, that this view is erroneous and that the provisions 
of the proposed act are actually constitutional, in my opinion Congress can 
never be got to pass it. The experience of those who have been connected 
with the National Guard Association in its efforts for the last twenty years to 
obtain legislation in favor of the militia, is that there is nothing on which Con- 
gressmen and the States are more touchy than proposed legislation which even 
looks like federal interference with the National Guard. A bill like the one 
suggested by Col. Boies would, I am positive, meet with the strongest op- 
position, and I do not think it would have one chance in a hundred of being 
passed. 

Assuming, however, that the bill is constitutional and would be enacted by 
Congress, is it possible to carry it out? We all know the National Guard of 
the States is a volunteer organization. Its officers and men earn their living 
and most of them have families. They give their service without pay and are 
willing to respond to any ordinary call which may be made upon them. Be- 
yond this they cannot and will not go. Any measure therefore designed to in- 
crease the military efficiency of the Guard cannot be carried out if it is incon- 
sistent with the limitations of the service. 

Undoubtedly it would add to the efficiency of the Guard if they were to 
serve in camp for six months once in three years and for twenty-one days 
each year, but I know of no portion of the Guard of any State that can afford 
to do this, either officers or men. On the contrary, it is all they possibly can 
afford to do to take from their business a week or ten days once a year for ser- 
vice incamp. To devote a greater period would simply mean that they would 
lose their positions. To serve for six months is entirely out of the question. 

It is true that the bill provides for the payment of officers at army rates and 
to the men $1 a day during the period they are incamp. This, however, is 
less than the earnings of a working man and is not sufficient to compensate the 
men for the sacrifices which they would have to make in leaving their occupa- 
tions and families for such a period. 
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The idea of raising a force of 300,000 men also seems to me to be impossible. 
At present the uniformed National Guard numbers less than 125,000 men in all 
the States. The amount which the general government has annually contributed 
in the past forms a very small proportion of the expense of maintaining the 
Guard. If this should be largely increased, the strength of the Guard will un- 
doubtedly be considerably augmented, as there are many States in the South 
and West whose Guard amounts to very little, either in number or efficiency, 
for the reason that the States are too poor to maintain it. At the same time 
the bulk of the Guard must come from the populous States and in particular 
from the larger cities. The attractions which exist there in the way of athletic 
organizations, etc., make it difficult to keep their Guard up te their existing 
strength (there‘is but one regiment in New York which is full), and it is very 
doubtfnl in my mind whether even if the National Government were to sup- 
ply a sufficient sum to thoroughly equip them, these numbers could be doubled. 
This is particularly the case at the present time, when it is generally under- 
stood that an enlistment in the Guard means a liability for the Guardsman to 
be suddenly called to volunteer for three years’ service in a foreign country, in 
which service he may be treated asthe volunteers were treated in Camps Thomas 
and Alger and in Cuba. 

I therefore disagree with Col. Boise’s statement that the distinction of the 
national service will increase the importance of the duty and that the limit of 
the call for active service or any of the the other reasons which he gives, “ will 
be sufficiently attractive to the young men of the country to keep the numbers 
of the proposed organization always at the maximum.’’ Any quantity of men 
can be got in time of war. But it is a very different thing to get men in time 
of peace to become members of a National Guard organization expressly organ- 
ized to become part of the army in case of war. 

I am emphatically of the opinion that the patriotism of the employers, so far 
as ‘‘rallying to the support ’’ of the proposed organization, will be found want- 
ing. My experience is that under the pressure of a national emergency, when 
feelings of patriotism are excited to the highest extent, most employers will 
agree to hold the places of their employés, in order to enable them to respond 
to a call to do military duty. But as time passes and the absence of their em- 
ployés becomes a burden, this feeling rapidly diminishes. In time of peace it 
scarcely exists. I am quite confident that a young man who was a member of a 
National Guard organization in which he was required to serve six months dur- 
ing one of three years and twenty-one days in each of the two following years not 
to speak of the liability to be called intoactive service for three years, would find 
it very difficult to either procure a position in a business house in any city or 
hold any which he might have at the time he enlisted. 

I do not however think it is just to say that the National Guard system has 
broken down and that a new one must be introduced. 

Undoubtedly the methods which have been pursued in regard to calling out 
the Guard of the States in the recent war have been such as to cause great in- 
jury to it in many States. Col. Boies states this to be the fact in Pennsylvania. 
It is certainly the case in New York. I have been told, however, that the ex- 
perience of Illinois and some of the other States has been different. But even 
however if this was the case in all the States, I think that time and proper 
management will cure the evil. 

The system now existing has been the fruit of many years experience and is 
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thoroughly established. There has been an immense improvement in it since 
the War of the Rebellion. If those who are interested in it would unite in doing 
what they can to make it efficient and to remove the evils which recent ex- 
perience has shown to exist in respect to its organizations and management, 
they can accomplish much. To introduce an entirely new system would I 
think fail, and in failing would demoralize the organization which we now 
have. 

The bill under discussion is one of several similar measures which have been 
introduced in Congress—one of which has been framed by the Adjutant-General 
of Maine. These look to the organization of a force analogous to the English 
militia. In other words, a semi-regular force which will constitute a body be- 
tween the National Guard and the army and which is to be organized and sup- 
ported by the federal government. Various plans for organizing a body of this 
kind have been suggested by several military writers. The best of these that I 
have seen was the suggestion of Col. Sanger some years ago in the Artillery 
Journal, 

I think, however, it is the general opinion of those who have carefully con- 
sidered the matter and who are familiar with the situation, that the organiza- 
tion of such a body in this country is not practicable. Any military force which 
isto be relied upon for continuous service for any lengthy period must in my 
opinion at least, be part of the army, under educated officers and which officers 
will be on duty all the time. A body consisting of men and officers who are 
not thus on duty will be no better than the existing National Guard. The 
probabilities are that it would be worse. The men would not be of as good a 
class. They would be much less amenable to discipline and much harder to get 
at when they were wanted. The officers in particular would be much less ex- 
perienced and less competent than the officers of the National Guard now are, 
in those States at least where the National Guard is properly organized. 

I do not therefore see any way of giving the country the military force that 
it needs except to have a Regular army of 100,000 men with a large allowance 
of trained officers and a proper staff organization, to do everything that is possi- 
ble to make the National Guard of the different States effective, bearing in mind 
the limits arising from the situation of the men composing it and to provide a 
sensible plan for the organization of volunteers in case of war. The latter 
should not be composed of National Guard organizations as such, but should be 
organized under their auspices and composed, asfar as practicable, from such of 
their officers and men as are able to volunteer, leaving those who cannot do so 
to maintain their organization so as to respond to any call which may be made 
upon it by its State for home defense. 

It seems to me that Congress and the country ought to look the situation 
squarely in the face and recognize that the country must have an adequate mili- 
tary force. That this force can only be obtained for duty for a prolonged period 
and in time of peace, from men who make soldiering the business of their lives, 
and that to undertake to obtain that service from National Guardsmen or any 
other men who give their services gratuitously, is not only small business but 
pooreconomy. The talk of imperialism and danger to the country from the 
organization of anarmy upon a basis of one soldier to a thousand of the popu- 
lation of a country like this, I consider to be unworthy of the consideration of 
any sensible man. 
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USES OF MACHINE GUNS. 


II. 
Uses of Machine Guns.’’ 
Major John W. Dillenback, rst U. S. Artillery. 

: HE statement made in the January number of the JouRNAL, by Lieut. 
| John H. Parker, 13th Infantry, to the effect that in the engagement at 
San Juan, on the morning of July 2d, ‘‘the artillery having had several 
hours to dig gun-pits, fired only three rounds and was compelled to seek 
safety in precipitate and disorderly flight,’’ is entirely erroneous, and does great 
injustice to that arm of the service. I personally commanded the battalion, 
consisting of Grimes’, Capron’s, Best’s and Parkhurst’s batteries, during the 
Santiago campaign, and was present and gave the orders and saw them executed 
during the action referred to by Lieut Parker. I was ordered to place four 
batteries on the extreme front of the San Juan line and open on the city 

of Santiago at daylight. 

I reconnoitred the position alone, and again during the night in company 
with my battery commanders, and we decided that it was an extremely bad 
position in many respects for artillery, and I so reported to the general com- 
manding the line, and also to General Shafter’s Headquarters. Not receiving 
a change of orders three batteries went into position on the extreme front line 
about an hour before daybreak. Capron’s battery being with Lawton, in his 
famous night march, did not get up. At daylight, being but partially in- 
trenched, and on the extreme front line, everything that could be brought to 
bear, field and siege guns, intrenched lines of infantry, within easy range, and 
sharpshooters in trees and other concealed places, opened upon us. As the 
distinguished soldier, Col. Roosevelt, bravest of the brave, said in a speech 
recently delivered in New York, referring to the artillery on the morning of 
July 2d: ‘‘ I was an eye-witness myself of what happens to the American sol- 
dier, pitted against an inferior, but armed with archaic black powder weapon. 
No possible criticism on myself can prevent me from telling just what happened 
then. The difference between black powder and smokeless on land passes be- 
lief. I saw guns brought into action by our men which within a minute and a 
half after were the centre of fire of all the Spanish artillery and rifles within a 
mile and a half. After ten minutes they were driven off. They couldn’t help 
it. They were the only target in sight, because a heavy white cloud of smoke 
hung over them like a pall,’’ 

Our cannoneers were several times driven from their guns, but resumed fir- 
ing whenever it was possible for them to do so, crawling to the lines on their 
bellies for ammunition and returning the same way. There was no breeze and 
a thick cloud of smoke from our black powder settled down in front of our 
guns and it was impossible to see any object far or near. Under the circum- 
stances that existed, I directed the battalion to cease firing and reported the 
situation to General Wheeler at his headquarters, about half a mile away. My 
message was carried by General Wheeler’s aide, and while waiting for a reply, 
the men were under cover in their gun-pits or other shelter in the immediate 
vicinity of their pieces, like those of our supports. Not a gun was moved, nor 
was there the least excitement or evidence showing that there was a probability 
that the batteries would change their position. General Wheeler authorized 
the withdrawal of the batteries to El Paso, the position I had recommended 
the previous night for shelling the city, but he wished it done as quietly as pos- 
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sible. I ordered that only one piece in each battery should be run out at a 
time, so as not to attract the attention of theenemy. It was done without con- 
fusion, the pieces limbered up, and the battalion formed on the road in rear of 
San Juan hill and marched by me to El Paso. At this time, the fire of the 
enemy had ceased and there was no occasion for haste or ‘‘ precipitate and dis- 
orderly flight.’’ How can Lieut. Parker know the number of rounds fired by 
each battery? He asserts positively that they fired but three rounds, had sev- 
eral hours to dig gun-pits, and were compelled to ‘‘ seek safety in precipitate 
flight.’’ These statements are not corrrect. There was no precipitate flight, 
no disgraceful seeking safety. 

The artillery lost during the campaign three enlisted men killed, one officer, 
Captain Parkhurst, and twelve enlisted men wounded, out of a total, I believe, 
of not more than one hundred and twelve actually engaged in battle at any 
one time. The drivers, spare men and horses were put under cover as much as 
possible, and, I believe, there were no casualties among them. 

The artillery did its whole duty on all occasions, and when in a position 
where its guns could be served and the targets seen, it did excellent work and 
showed superior markmanship, notably at El Paso and El Caney, on July rst, 
and on the heights near Santiago, on July roth and 11th, by knocking out sev- 
eral of the enemy’s guns and keeping down the fire of others ; also, shelling 
the intrenchments occupied by him. Lieutenant Parker states that ‘‘ the one 
fact demonstrated more clearly than all others is that machine guns can live in 
positions utterly untenable for any kind of artillery,’ and takes credit for re- 
maining on the infantry’s most advanced line, after the «rtillery had left it. 
That it was possible for him to do so, is readily explained. The machine guns 
under his command occupied but a small front, were light, and could be run in 
any position by hand, and buried so deep in the earth that there was little or 
no danger to the few men required to serve them. How different with a bat- 
talion of light artillery, in order of battle, with an extensive front and, when 
tactically employed, arranged in three lines, guns, limbers, and caissons, and, 
being exposed, furnishing a large and excellent target for the enemy’s artillery 
and infantry. The light artillery has its réle on the battle-field and is in no 
danger of being replaced by machine guns, and all campaigns of the future 
will not be conducted through the jungles and swamps of Cuba. In the cam- 
paign of Santiago, the nature of the country was such that it was absolutely im- 
possible for field artillery to manceuvre and take up advantageous positions ; 
then too, the teams were, of necessity, in many cases doubled up, and the few 
horses obtainable were weakened by a long sea voyage and lack of forage. In 
such a country, the light machine guns, mounted on light carriages, had an op- 
portunity which is being made use of to the disparagement of the artillery. 


ANNISTON, ALA., 6 February, 1899. 


The Editor Journal Military Service Institute, 
Governor's Island, New York City. 
SIR: 

My attention has been directed to the paragraph concerning the light bat- 
teries on San Juan Hill, Santiago, in my article in January number of JOURNAL 
M. S. I., and the following data has been furnished me additional to that at my 
disposal when said article was written : 
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1. That there were /hree instead of ¢wo light batteries at the time and place 
named. 

2. That said batteries were ‘‘ withdrawn ”’ from said position dy orders from 
competent authority. 

3. That said batteries fired at least one hundred rounds on the morning of 
July 2d. 

4. That said ‘‘ withdrawal’’ was not ‘‘ disorderly” and did not partake of 
the nature of a “‘ flight.’’ 

The statement that this artillery ‘‘ fired only three rounds and was compelled 
to seek safety in precipitate and disorderly flight’’ is therefore not warranted 
by the facts, as above set ferth, and I desire to place this additional statement 
before the public in the same manner and with the same degree of publicity 
that was given to the error. 

In justice to myself I desire to say further that there was not the slightest 
disparagement of said artillery intended, and that the ‘‘three rounds’’ men- 
tioned was not intended to cover the whole morning. My statement was based 
on my own imperfect observations, and such other unofficial data as I was able 
to obtain. The above statements are based on statements of Captains Best and 
Parkhurst, and are believed to conform to official data. The above statements 
can be relied upon as correct, and I take great pleasure in making such cor- 


rection. 
JoHN H. PARKER, 


Ist Lieut. 13th Infantry. 
III. 


‘¢ What is the Use of a Regular Army in This Country ?”’ 
(St. Paul Pioneer Press. ) 


MONG the wholesome changes wrought by the recent war none is more 
A striking than the advanced position of public opinion on the question 
of increasing the strength of our army and navy. The question is not 
by any means a new one. For years before this experience our military 
and naval experts and the intelligent newspapers of the country had been point- 
ing out the preposterous inadequacy of our coast defenses and of our naval arma- 
ment in case of war with a strong foreign power ; and, as to our army, its insuf- 
ficiency not only for any sudden emergency of invasion by a foreign foe, but even 
for what may be called its police duties in suppressing domestic riots and insur- 
rections and protecting lives and property from mob violence—to say nothing of 
maintaining peace and order among the Indian tribes scattered along our western 
frontiers, and of manning our coast fortifications. As a result of this discussion, 
of fear of possible complications with foreign powers growing out of the posi- 
tion of our Government and people upon the Monroe doctrine, and the growing 
popular demand for its intervention in Cuba, and still more of the manifest 
lack of respect for our authority and flag in foreign ports and by foreign powers 
by reason of the weakness of our navy, Congress had been moved to make ap- 
propriations for the construction of a number of modern war vessels. We had 
begun the building up of a navy none too soon. For it was the little navy thus 
prepared whose magnificent achievements were chiefly instrumental in striking 
down the colonial power of Spain in the Eastern and western hemispheres, and 
has caused the flag of the United States to be respected as never before in every 
port and quarter of the globe. 
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But nothing has been done to put our army on a corresponding footing of 
preparation for war, or even of sufficiency for the needs of peace. It still re- 
mained at the number of 25,000 men, to which it had been reduced in 1874. 
But there was a great deal of active discussion of the subject. We have before 
us an interesting magazine article published about a year ago by Major A. H. 
Russell, of the Ordnance Department, now stationed in this city, which isa 
comprehensive statement of the arguments of military writers at that time for 
an increase of the army. Its title, ‘‘ What is the Use of a Regular Army in This 
Country ?’’ indicates the nature of the current popular objections to a standing 
army which it was deemed necessary to overcome. At that time no sign of 
war threatened our long and self-complacent reign of peace. Major Russell, 
therefore, makes a forcible presentation of the arguments for a Regular army, 
even in times of peace, as a necessary instrument of executive power in en- 
forcing obedience to the laws and in protecting life and property from mob 
violence. Events have made it unnecessary to follow him in this branch of his 
theme. 

His article is chiefly interesting at the present time as showing the futility 
of relying upon sudden levies of undisciplined militia in case of war, or even in 
an emergency of domestic insurrection, instead of upon an adequate force of 
Regular troops. Written six months before the war occurred, it reads almost 
like a prophetic history of what actually happened, even in the narrow theatre 
in which the war was actually waged and in the short period of time which it 
covered. He cites the experience of our Civil War, when our armies, composed 
originally of raw recruits, required a year or two of the discipline of actual war 
to convert them into soldiers, and quotes liberally the testimony of experienced 
army officers to show the danger of relying upon uninstructed posses of patri- 
otic youths to defend the country against an invasion by a disciplined foreign 
army, and to the necessity of enlarged military schools to furnish an additional 
supply of instructed officers not only for an increased Regular army, but for 
the volunteers called out by a sudden national emergency. Our experience 
during the recent war has fully justified these admonitions. We were not 
called upon, it is true, to meet the disciplined armies of a powerful foe, except 
on a small scale in the field. But at Santiago it was chiefly the Regulars upon 

whom fell the brunt of the fighting, who pressed on, heedless of danger or 
death, to breast with undaunted valor the storm of the enemy's smokeless fire, 
and capture his intrenched positions at the point of the bayonet. 

But it was not merely on the field of battle that our recent experience demon- 
strated the need of a larger Regular army. When the war came it found us with 
a little army of but 25,000 men. It was necessary to improvise and mobilize an 
army of 260,000 men, in the main raw recruits, whose officers were appointed by 
the governors of the States, and very often men who, even if proficient in the 
manual exercises of the army drill, knew as little about the actual work of war 
or of getting ready for it as the callowest of their volunteers. Fortunately, 
with the exception of a few regiments, they were not called upon to meet a 
disciplined foe on the field. Like the volunteers of the Civil War, they were 
perhaps superior physically, mentally, and morally to any similar army of vol- 
unteers that were ever assembled under any flag. After six months or a year 

of actual war they would have been prepared to meet and to whip any equal 
body of trained and veteran troops in the world. But their experience was 
chiefly confined to camps. And from all these camps came—not often from 
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the soldiers but from correspondents and others—a chorus of complaints about 
the quality and quantity of food supplies; about bad sanitary conditions ; 
about bad management of hospitals and inadequate medical attendance and 
good things to eat; and from the army engaged in active operations about lack 
of transportation, medical supplies, and a hundred other things. Many of these 
complaints of the lack of the comforts and luxuries of home in a military camp, 
if they had come from the soldiers themselves, would have betokened a de- 
gree of effeminacy and an absence of manly patience with the privations which 
are often likely to be the soldier’s lot, which would show that they would bet- 
ter have staid at home under the tender care of their mothers and sisters than 
to have taken up the rough, hard work of the soldier’s life. But complaints 
did not come from the soldiers. So far as they were not the exaggerations of 
the sympathetic solicitude of sensitive women and male tenderfeet and of the 
scandalmongering sensationalism of the yellow journals—so far as they had a 
substantial basis of fact all the testimony shows that they were due mainly to 
one cause, and that was the lack of military training and experience and con- 
sequent inefficiency on the part of a large proportion of the officers, and the 
lack of discipline and consequent carelessness of the men. The wonder is not 
that so many mistakes were committed by men suddenly called from civil life 
to the performance of duties for which they had had no previous training, but 
that they did not commit a great many more. 

Our experience in this hundred days of war and of war preparations has 
convinced the country that soldiering is a trade which can only be learned by 
a long apprenticeship, and that an army is a big and complicated machine, 
which cannot be built up and set to running smoothly in a day. If the Ameri- 
can people have forgotten the lessons of the Civil War, they have been brought 
home to them so sharply by our recent experiences that they have determined 
to follow the sage admonition of Washington and to prepare for war as the best 
security for peace—to have an army of Regular troops large enough to meet 
every domestic emergency, to man our coast defenses, to garrison our recently 
acquired possessions, and to form an effective line of defense against foreign 
invasion until the reserves of the National Guard can be brought into active 
service. Our schools of military instruction must be enlarged and multiplied 
to furnish trained and disciplined officers sufficient for the needs of the Regu- 
lar and volunteer forces and for all branches of the service in time of war. 
Two years ago Gen. Miles expressed the opinion in his official report that the 
safe standard strength of the American army on a peace footing would be a 
minimum of one soldier for every 2000 population and a maximum of one sol- 
dier to every 1000 population, the increase or decrease within those limits to be 
determined by the necessities of the nation. In a late report, in view of our 
recent acquisitions of territory requiring military occupation, he recommends 
an army of one soldier to every 1000, or about 75,000 men. This would imply 
an army of about 40,00 men in this country and about 35,000 in our island 
colonies. In time the garrisons of those colonies will doubtless be composed 
chiefly of native soldiers, officered by Americans. Behind this army must stand 
a mighty reserve of at least 200,000 National Guards, so organized and officered 
and disciplined as to be ready for active service in every State and national 
emergency. 

No one but the shallowest of demagogues can pretend to see in such an 
army a menace to the liberties of the American people. The day has passed 
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when such nonsense can find a responsive ear in American sentiment. The 
American army has always been and must always remain the conservator and 
defender of the liberties and rights of the people, because it is the arm of that 
executive authority representing the will of the American people, which is 
clothed by them with the power and the duty to maintain and enforce the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the land. 
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Reviews and Erchanges. 


The Story of the Civil War.* 


HIS is the second of a projected series of four volumes, devoted to a 

| concise history of the American Civil War by an author who, while 

not a professional soldier, has been a devoted student, an impartial 

critic, and an able historian of military events. He has already given 

several military works to the world of literature, among which may be men- 

tioned ‘‘ The Campaign of Waterloo’’; ‘‘ The First Napoleon’’; and ‘‘ The 

Army under Pope ”’ ; all of which have been favorably received as valuable ad- 
ditions to the military literature of the day. 

In the present volume certain battles and campaigns of 1862 are discussed, 
and the reader soon discovers that the author is familiar with his subject. He 
has drawn his data from Northern and Southern sources with commendable im- 
partiality ; he has honestly tried to reconcile conflicting statements; and he 
has generally avoided doubtful assertions and buncombe reports. But care in 
the collection of facts cannot excuse carelessness in the adoption of nomencla- 
ture. The national troops are designated ‘‘ Federals,’’ throughout the volume, 
although the United States ceased to be a federation when the Constitution was 
adopted. There may be nothing in a name asa general rule, but the one in 
question is the embodiment of an idea which once divided the nation so that 
the question involved had to be settled by the arbitrament of war. That hav- 
ing been accomplished the word, if it cannot be altogether forgotten, should 
certainly never be used in the old sense. 

The author has had abundant materials for his work, too abundant in fact. 
The facts of our Civil War, although better vouched than those of any other war 
known to history, have to be gathered from a wide field, and not infrequently 
deduced from conflicting statements. The writer that could accomplish sucha 
task to the satisfaction of everybody would certainly be entitled to the laurel 
crown. The publishers have done their work well: the maps are well drawn ; 
are not overcrowded with unnecessary details ; and are conveniently stowed ina 
separate pocket from which they can be withdrawn when required, a much 
handier arrangement than binding them in with the volume. 

There is nothing more apparent in the early operations of the Civil War 
than the want of cooperation between armies in adjacent theatres of operation, 
and disregard of the plans and purposes of the General-in-chief. It would al- 
most seem that the operations against Forts Henry and Donelson were hur- 
riedly undertaken without previous announcement, in order to frustrate the 
General-in-chief’s proposed operations in East Tennessee. (12.) Not that the 
operations were unwise, are they to be wondered at ; but because they so effec- 
tually blocked the General-in-chief’s game. Such performances would not have 
been tolerated a year later. But the success of the campaign smothered any re- 
sentment which may have existed in the mind of the General-in-chief, and the 
subordinate escaped rebuke. 

* The Story of the Civil War. By John C. Ropes, LL.D. Part Il. The Campaign of 1862. 
G, P. Putnam's Sons, 1898. 
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Fort Henry, proper, was a small work with a water battery ; but extensive 
intrenchments had been thrown up by the garrison as a defense against a land 
attack. These intrenchments were a weakness unless fully manned, and to 
fully man them called for a larger garrison than they were ever likely to get. 
And so, with the garrison assigned to it, Fort Henry would have been unten- 
able against a land attack. Tilhgman acted wisely therefore in sending all but 
the artillerymen to Fort Donelson. 

The reduction of Fort Henry by the fire of Foote’s flotilla is easily explained. 
The fort was only a few feet above the level of the river, and therefore had no 
advantage of command, and the artilierymen were untrained. (7. W. R., 133.) 
But it is difficult to account for the effect produced in the South by the bom- 
bardment. All artillery traditions seem to have been abandoned, and the word 
iron-clad became a terror. This, in spite of the fact that the Zssea’, an iron- 
clad, had been disabled by a single well-aimed shot from Fort Henry. 

The author exhibits the wretched strategy, which buried a Confederate army 
inside the defenses of Fort Donelson in glaring colors. An attack upon Grant's 
army with a force of 25,000 men, which could easily have been delivered, was 
so obviously the correct thing to do, that it is difficult to conceive how it could 
have been overlooked. ‘The course adopted by the Confederate general is inex- 
plicable. What he expected to accomplish by it ‘‘ We cannot tell’’ any more 
than the author. (12.) 

We hardly think that the author has fully realized Grant’s superiority on the 
battle-field. Even at this early stage of his career he possessed and exhibited 
a power of observation and promptness of action which were the secrets of his 
success. He was absent when the great sortie against his right at Donelson 
was made. When he returned he found that his right wing had met with a 
serious reverse. But Grant saw ina moment that the men were not demoral- 
ized. They only needed to be commanded. His decision was made at once. 
His left wing was intact. He would strike with that while order was being re- 
stored on his right. The moral effect of such an attack would be great, and if 
the gunboats could be induced to put in an appearance at the same time it would 
be immense. Hence his letter to Foote. He knew that Foote’s flotilla was 
hors de combat and that Foote was wounded. Strong language was needed to 
induce him to again enter the arena with his crippled gunboats. But Grant's 
words had the desired effect. Foote showed himself. Grant's left wing 
charged successfully, and effected a lodgment, and night closing down upon 
the Confederates gave them time to think. But the sun had set in disaster. 
Their confidence was gone, and their surrender followed. 

The Confederate failure to effect an escape after defeating Grant's right 
wing is not satisfactorily explained by the author. The Comte de Paris has a 
better explanation. It was not imbecility that made them forget the purpose of 
their attack ; but a desire to complete their victory, by driving Grant’s army 
into the river. They forgot in the excitement that they themselves were ex- 
hausted and almost out of ammunition; but the appearance of a single regi- 
ment of fresh troops convinced them of it, and they retired to the nearest shel- 
ter. (I. Comte de Paris, 493. ) 

In every battle and campaign of the war the numerical strength of the Con- 
federate armies is a mystery. Here, in the Donelson campaign, the author 
says that Johnston could not have had at his disposal over 40,000 men (40). Ac- 

cording to Confederate historians the number could not have exceeded 30,000. 
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(I. C. de P., 480.) The War Department at Richmond rated them over 60,000. 
(/éid.) And Mr. Stevenson of the Confederate Commissary Department says 
“That in the month of January they received 120,000 rations daily.’ (/d7d.) 
From such data the author’s estimate is certainly a modest one. 

One thing is forcibly borne home upon the reader of these descriptions of 
the earlier operations of the war, and that is the apparent want of discipline in 
the higher grades of the military hierarchy. They seem to have been actuated by 
something akin to jealousy, or fear that their independent armies would be 
merged into some neighboring one. Halleck did not order Grant to follow up 
his success after Donelson, and the only explanation that suggests itself is his 
unwillingness ‘‘to take any course which might have the result of merging 
(even fora time) any considerable portion of his own army in that of Buell.” 
(50.) These were very discreditable motives for any army officer to yield to ; 
but there seems to have been a spirit abroad among officers high in rank in 
the army, even more discreditable. The indignity, not to say injustice, heaped 
upon Grant after his victory at Donelson, and the downright falsehoods which 
were reported to Washington in his disfavor, (I. Grant’s Mem., 326) were mani- 
festly an effort on the part of Halleck to counteract the favorable impressions 
which Grant’s victories were bound to make on the mind of the President. The 
author has overlooked this important part of the history. Perhaps it would be 
well to forget it, if that were possible ; but the historian who ignores its exis- 
tence is not true to his task. 

The author paints the the battle of Shiloh in very gloomy colors. He says 
General Grant was incompetent. (84.) That ‘‘ He can hardly be said to have 
undertaken to perform on this day the functions of a commander of an army ”’ ; 
(83) and that his army was beaten and would have been destroyed if Beauregard 
had not ‘‘ ordered a halt.’’ At least Bragg and Hardee so asserted. But all 
these assertions need seasoning. Grant himself had no such gloomy ideas at 
the end of his day’s work. He had had great difficulties to contend with. 
His army was outnumbered. Many of his regiments were entirely green ; and 
many of his men became demoralized. But he had some excellent division 
commanders, and under them the army made as stubborn a battle as can be 
found in all the history of the Civil War. From 7 in the morning until dusk 
the battle raged ; losses were heavy; and the Federal army, as the author 
persists in calling the Union army, was constantly driven. Still it had not 
yielded over a mile of ground when the sun set, and even then presented an 
undaunted front to the enemy. There are few soldiers who would not willingly 
doff their hats to the heroes of Shiloh. 

The battle of Shiloh has been persistently misunderstood. What was Grant 
fighting for? Was it to hold Shiloh church, or even The Hornet’s Nest? Not 
a bit of it. He was fighting to hold The Landing, and to gain time. He may 
have wished for night or Wallace, and perhaps, night or Buell many a time 
during the afternoon, but if he did he said nothing. But there was no 
manceuvring say his critics. The answer to that is, none was necessary. His 
army occupied the base of a triangle the two sides of which extending rearwards 
were natural obstacles which effectively protected his flanks. As his line retired 
its length shortened, and could be manned in spite of his casualties. Moreover, 
the ground was unfavorable for manceuvring, and the army was untrained. 
Grant had sense enough to see that the salvation of the army depended upon 
the personal pluck of his men. He made no effort to recover the skulkers. 
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Their presence would have weakened his line. He had the heroes of his army 
in line, and he felt that he could trust them. What verbal instruction he gave 
to his division commanders has not been recorded. But they all seemed to 
know what to do, and their commander seemed to know that they would do it. 
And they were victorious. They held The Landing, and they had gained the 
time they foughtfor. Wallace was up. Buell had arrived. And the mile of 
territory over which they had been driven could easily be recovered in the 
morning. Shiloh was a success. 

The relations between Grant and Buell can hardly be called cordial. Grant 
had recently been promoted over Buell’s head. Even now Buell was a Depart- 
ment Commander, duly assigned, while Grant’s assignment was a District. 
Still, they having come together on the same field Grant as the senior com- 
manded. But Grant was always unassuming. He has said nothing about it, 
but no doubt he felt some reluctance to issue orders to his recent superior. 
Probably he would have been glad if Buell had suggested pursuit, but he 
would not order it. The author saysGrant knew very well that Buell ‘‘ was the 
last man in the army to disobey his military superior.’’ (92.) And that may be 
true. Still he did not hesitate to ignore him. He sent his report to Washing- 
ton over Grant’s head, which was not only a discourtesy but a violation of the 
Regulations. Under the polished exterior of Don Carlos Buell there lurked a 
spirit inimical to Grant, and doubtless Grant knew it. And so there was no 
pursuit. 

McClellan’s campaign on the Yorktown Peninsula, and Jackson’s in the 
Shenandoah are graphically described, but, as there is nothing new or excep- 
tionable in their treatment, they need not detain us. The armies of the Union 
were at this time undergoing the experience of being directed by the President 
as Commander-in-chief. It has been said, that towards the close of the war 
Abraham Lincoln had actually become a fairly good general; but in 1862 he 
was only an apprentice. At any rate his attempt to play the part of general- 
issimo was a failure. 

The blunders and misunderstandings of the battle of Fair Oaks are merci- 
lessly exposed by the author. Longstreet misunderstood his orders, and misled 
his subordinate Huger ; and then tried to saddle the resulting failure upon the 
subordinate. This sounds ungenerous and ungentlemanly. But misunder- 
standings will occur. Perfection is not an attribute of humanity. Still, few 
will be willing to admit that ‘‘ It is plain enough that he (Longstreet) showed 
himself unequal to the task of utilizing the large force which the Commanding 
General had placed at his disposal. (143.) The real blunder was in the order. 
A military order that is susceptible of two interpretations is more than a 
blunder: It is a crime. 

The battle of Gaines’s Mill is very generally misunderstood. McClellan’s 
change of base to the James was unknown, even to his own army when that 
battle began ; but the preparations for it were complete. The movement by 
water had been going on for several days. The movement by land began be- 
fore the general order on the subject was issued. Much secrecy was main- 
tained and the movement was not discovered by Lee, until it had proceeded so 
far that its prevention became a very difficult, and as it proved, an impossible 
undertaking. The battle of Gaines’s Mill was the battle of a rear guard. 

As an exhibition of tactical skill McClellan’s change of base is unrivalled 
in the history of the war. The labyrinth of roads to be traversed ; the quantity 
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of impedimenta to be transported ; the enemy to be guarded against in flank 
and rear ; and the battles that had to be fought during the operation, make the 
accomplishment of the undertaking a feat that any commander might be proud 
of. 

The author describes the movement very minutely, and his comments are 
generally fair and appropriate. He thinks, however, that Jackson might have 
forced the passage of White Oak Swamp. It is enough to say in answer to 
that, that Jackson thought otherwise. 

In the third chapter we havea discussion of the unwise policy of the national 
government in the matter of recruitment. It seemed to be generally believed 
at Washington that the war was about over. Recruiting was stopped in April, 
1862 (219), and when more recruits became a necessity, resort was had to the 
expedient of raising new regiments instead of filling up the old ones. 

The creation of the Army of Virginia may have been a wise measure ; but 
the selection of Pope to command was a mistake. The author gives many rea- 
sons for this any one of which ought to have prevented the appointment. And 
mistakes of this kind were very frequent in the army. Halleck was selected as 
General-in-chief, probably because he had written a book, and had some reputa- 
tion as a writer on international law. Surely his campaign of Corinth was not 
a sufficient cause for his elevation. The negotiations between Halleck and Mc- 
Clellan as presented by the author, are capital illustrations of the weakness of 
both men. McClellan at Harrison’s Landing estimated his adversary’s army 
at 200,000 men. The instincts of the lawyer suggested to Halleck that this 
was an estimate for argument only; and when McClellan said he would be 
willing to attack when he had an army 110,000 strong, he was sure of it (237- 
238). McClellan had great faith in his spies, but the data which they must 
have given him indicate very strongly that they were acting for both sides. 

From the description of Pope’s campaign in Virginia a few facts stand out in 
bold relief. Pope clung to the Rapidan too long. That was his own fault. He 
also clung to the Rappahannock too long. That was Halleck’s fault. Pope had 
no efficient service of security and information in his army. That was his own 
fault. Every corps in his army fought well at times, but never altogether. 
That was his own fault. Reénforcements were slow in coming up. That, per- 
haps, was Halleck’s fault. And finally Pope undertook to fight a great battle 
with empty haversacks. That was his own fault, and a great mistake. Pope’s 
campaign can never be made pleasant reading. Still his army was not badly 
beaten. It was not driven from the field. He had announced the necessity of 
retiring behind Bull Run before the battle began (299'. There was no general 
demoralization in his army. Reénforcements sufficient to make up his losses 
had joined him since the battle ; and a day’s rest should have put him in con- 
dition to renew the contest. All these facts must have been known to Lee, 
and the additional one that he had not received and did not expect any reén- 
forcements. 

It is a fortunate thing for General Lee that his military reputation was es- 
tablished before he conducted an aggressive campaign north of the Potomac. 
His invasion of Maryland wasa mistake, and there is nothing but the magnificent 
fighting of his troops to admire in the campaign. Fortunately for him, he had 
a weak man for an adversary. The battle of Antietam was a wicked waste of 
blood. If war is the Scourge of God, and its horrors the punishment inflicted 
on nations for transgressing the Eternal Laws of Right and Wrong, the field of 
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Antietam ought to have indicated to the meanest capacity the magnitude of our 
national iniquities, North and South, and the terrible consequences of trans- 
gression. And the end was not yet. 

We must now follow the author to Tennessee, where the military situation 
was not altogether satisfactory. Halleck had, very unwisely, dispersed his army 
after the Corinth campaign, and the Confederates having gathered head unop- 
posed now threatened Middle Tennessee and Kentucky. The manceuvring on 
both sides, during and after concentration, is too complicated to follow without 
a map, and as it terminated in the Confederates abandoning Kentucky without 
a general engagement we may pass it by. At its close Rosecrans superseded 
Buell in command, which seemingly stamps the operations of the latter officer, 
rightly or wrongly, with the disapproval of the Government. 

On military subjects the author is always easily understood, but when he 
drops into politics we find some difficulty in following him. He says: ‘ The 
United States in 1861, like Great Britain in 1776, was not waging war to obtain 
accession of territory, or commercial or political advantage, but to put down and 
crush out all opposition whatever, etc.’’ (416), and therefore he says it was 
necessary for the South to win a great battle. That I confess is a little beyond 
my depth. Part of the national domain had been seized and was occupied and 
held by a military force hostile to the United States. Does the author mean to 
say that the United States should not allow the recovery of that territory to in- 
fluence its military operations in any way? If he does, the average American 
would dissent from the doctrine. Was ever any other policy announced ? Divested 
of all unnecessary verbiage, the case stands thus. By the act of secession and 
military occupation hostile to the United States, the seceded States became 
foreign territory, and as such were clearly subject to reconquest. 

In relation to the removal of McClellan from command of the Army of the 
Potomac, it has always been asserted by his friends, and also I believe by him- 
self, that at the time he was on the eve of fighting a great battle with Lee's 
army. This, the author shows, was not so. Lee was not in a condition to ac- 
cept battle, and McClellan was not in a position to compel him. 

We pass the battle of Fredericksburg without comment. There is nothing 
new in the author’s description. But the Mud March, as it is generally called, 
was undertaken, we are told, on Burnside’s own authority, after disapproval by 
the President. That is news indeed. 

JAMES CHESTER, 
Major of Artillery (Retired). 
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JENA=MARS-LA-TOUR-VIONVILLE: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
By FREDERIC LOUIS HUIDEKOPER. 


E have seen, in the preceding studies of Kolin; Ross- 

\ \ bach ; Gravelotte ; Leuthen,* the value of comparing 
operations which resemble each other, whether in the 
formation of the ground, the disposition of the forces, or the 
similarity of the manceuvres, and of discovering, thereby, the 
factor which made one set of operations a success and the other 
a failure. In pursuing these studies, two other battles, closely 
resembling one another, may now be considered: viz., Jena and 
Mars-la-Tour—Vionville. At Jena the Prussian army had its 
communications cut with Naumburg and Berlin; at Mars-la- 
Tour-Vionville, the French army found its retreat on Verdun 
and Paris intercepted. The French army, at Jena, crossed the 
Saale on the left of Hohenlohe ; the German army, at Mars-la- 
Tour-Vionville crossed the Moselle on the French right and, 
issuing from the defile of Gorze, climbed the plateau of Rézon- 
ville, just as Napoleon’s army climbed the defiles of the Land- 
grafenberg and the Schnecke. Like Tauenzein’s division at 
Jena surprised by the fire of Gazan, the dragoons of Murat were 
startled by the cannonade of von Rheinbaben’s Cavalry Divis- 


* Vide JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, March, 1899. 
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ion. There are few battles possessing so many points of resem- 
blance. It may therefore be useful to examine carefully the 
details of these two battles, to compare the astonishing success 
of Napoleon with the uncertain victory of von Moltke, and to en- 
deavor to discover the merits and demerits in the plans of the 
four commanding generals. 


JENA, OCTOBER 14, 1806. 


The vacillation and inconsistency of the King of Prussia 
and his Minister, Haugwitz, after the battle of Austerlitz, made 
Prussia an easy prey to the genius of Napoleon. The Emperor 
forced her into a maritime war with England, in March, 1806, 
and then, after having established the Confederacy of the 
Rhine, annexed Wesel (Cleve), Essen, and Verdun, and gar- 
risoned half of Germany with his troops, had further mocked 
her by offering to England the Electorate of Hanover, which 
had been granted to Prussia by the Treaty of Schoenbrunn— 
December 15, 1805—in return for her alliance with France. 
It was not until August 7th that this offer was communicated 
to the Court of Berlin by Lucchesini, the Prussian Ambassador 
at Paris. This insult brought to the irresolute king the same 
spasmodic determination that Bernadotte’s violation of Ansbach 
had brought the previous October, and it was further strength- 
ened by the unwarranted execution of the bookseller Palm. 
The army was ordered to prepare for war but, with the folly 
characteristic of the Prussian Cabinet, the inevitable declara- 
tion was postponed until October 8th, by which time it was ex- 
pected that Napoleon would be brought “ on to his knees ”* by 
an ultimatum, the arrogant terms of which were “nothing less 
than a declaration of war.”*+ The time chosen was most inop- 
portune. Napoleon’s splendid army of Austerlitz—the best he 
ever commanded—returning from Moravia, had been quartered 
between the Inn and the Main within easy striking distance, 
whereas the Russians, Prussia’s only allies, were still too far 
distant to render any aid. The traditions of the Great Fred- 
erick, and military pride, blinded the king and his councillors. 
It was determined to take the offensive instead of falling back 


* Fyffe. Vol. 1, p. 325. 
t Ménéval. Vol. 2, p. 55. 
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to the Elbe—the natural barrier from any attacks from the 
west—and there awaiting the Russians; but, in taking the of- 
fensive, the Prussians failed to attack, early in September, the 
French cantonments scattered throughout Franconia.* Again, 
as with the Austrians in 1805, political considerations were per- 
mitted to outweigh strategical wisdom, and, in order to cover 
Saxony and Hesse-Cassel and thereby obtain from them con- 
tingents for the Prussian army, it was resolved to occupy the 
line of the Saale. 

The main Prussian army under the superannuated Duke of 
Brunswick—51,000 men—was in position at Erfurt; the ad- 
vance guard under the Duke of Weimar—11,0co men—at the 
defiles of the Thuringian Forest; the right wing under Riichel 
—z22,000 Westphalians—about Gotha; the left wing under 
Hohenlohe— 44,000 including the Saxons—at Jena on the Saale, 
his advance guard under Tauenzein observing the defiles of the 
Upper Saale from Hof to Saalfeld; and a reserve—15,000— 
under the Prince of Wiirtemberg behind Magdeburg. The 
general front of the army therefore faced south. The council 
of war, held by the king in person at Naumburg on September 
24th and 25th, brought forth only conflicting opinions, in the 
midst of which came the astonishing news that Napoleon him- 
self was already on the Main. An immediate advance through 
the Thuringian Forest was ordered, founded upon the ridiculous 
presumption that the Emperor would remain on the defensive 
south of that forest. On October 4th, when every moment was 
priceless, the advance was arrested and Hohenlohe—diagnosing 
correctly Napoleon’s obvious plan—urged the necessity of with- 
drawing “from Erfurt to the Saale, or even to the east of it, in 
order to cover the roads to Leipzig and the Elbe.”+ Two entire 
days were wasted in discussion, at the end of which the Duke 
of Brunswick’s plan prevailed. He proposed “to move Hohen- 
lohe’s army by Saalfeld and his own by Gotha, so as to bring 
them into communication in the Forest, the first at Hildberg- 
hausen, the other at Meiningen, on the 12th October. Tauen- 
zein’s corps, of Hohenlohe’s army, toward Baireuth was to cover 
the left, while Riichel on the right was to move on Eisenach, 


*Jomini. Vol. 2, p. 205. 
t Fyffe. Vol. 1, p. 327. 
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and, by threatening Fulda, direct the attention of the French 
to a false point. The main armies were then to fall on the 
centre of the line of the Main, and cut off from Mayence all 
the French who were in Franconia. This movement was to 
commence on the roth, and, as a preliminary, the Duke of 
Weimar’s corps was sent into the Forest to reconnoitre and 
form the advanced guard. On the goth, he reported that the 
French were concentrating about Coburg, and the Prussian 
general, abandoning his offensive intentions, began to concen- 
trate his army about Weimar.” * The utter folly of such a 
plan is evident. That Brunswick should have proposed to 
separate the two Prussian armies during this movement by 
such a formidable obstacle as the Thuringian Forest, especially 
in the face of “the Army of Austerlitz,” commanded by “the 
acknowledged master of modern warfare,” is a proof of his 
utter incapacity. With an army which “was nothing but the 
army of Frederick the Great grown twenty years older,” + com- 
manded by such a general, the campaign was lost before a battle 
was fought. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, had not been idle. The entire country 
had been carefully reconnoitred, and, for some weeks previously, 
his marshals had been secretly withdrawing the army from 
southern Germany and concentrating it near the Main, on ter- 
ritory taken from the Emperor’s German enemies to form the 
new Confederation of the Rhine. On October 3d, the Grand 
Army, composed of 6 corps under Marshals Bernadotte (First 
Corps), Davout (Third Corps), Soult, Lannes, Ney and 
Augereau, the Reserve Cavalry under Murat, and the Imperial 
Guard under Bessiéres and Lefebvre, was concentrated on the 
angular line Wiirzburg—Schweinfurt—Lichtenfels—Bamberg 
—Nuremberg.{ From this position 3 routes of attack were 
open to the Emperor into northern Germany ; the first, from 
Mayence and Wesel on Westphalia and Hanover, thereby avoid- 
ing the mountains ; the second, to act in mass at the centre from 
Frankfort by Fulda, Eisenach, Gotha and Weimar on Leipzig ; 
and, the third, in mass by the right, by Bamberg and the defiles 


* Hamley, ‘‘ Operations of War,”’ p. 85. 
+ Fyffe. Vol. 1, p. 319. Hopfner, Der Krieg von 1806. Vol. 1, p. 48. 
t Hamley, p. 82. 
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of the Thuringian Forest on Hof, Schleitz, and Saalfeld, thereby 
turning the Prussian left and cutting them off from Berlin by 
Gera. The first would necessarily expose his design, the 
second would lead to no really decisive result, while the third, 
as Hohenlohe had guessed, was not only the best but the only 
feasible plan.* It is true that, by acting thus on the Prussian 
communications, Napoleon seemed to invite an attack upon his 
own, but this could be done with impunity by inclining from 
Gera to the west, thereby covering the roads of Hof, Kronach 
and Coburg, which would secure his retreat into Franconia.t 

The Emperor formed his army in three columns. The col- 
umn of the right was composed of the corps of Soult and Ney ; 
the centre of Bernadotte, Davout, and the Imperial Guard, 
preceded by the reserve cavalry; and the left of Lannes and 
Augereau. On the 7th, Napoleon received the declaration of 
war and, on the following day, the Grand Army crossed the 
Saxon frontier. The column of the right was directed from 
Baireuth on Hof and Plauen, the centre from Bamberg by 
Kronach on Saalburg and Schleitz, and the left, after making 
a feint toward Hildburghausen, to countermarch by Coburg on 
Saalfeld. That night Murat reached Lobenstein, and the Prus- 
sian detachment, observing the defile of Saalburg, fell back on 
Schleitz without any resistance. 

On the 9th, Murat drove back Tauenzein’s corps at Schleitz. 
The head of the right colu:mn (Soult) reached Plauen, the centre 
crossed the Saale at Saalburg, the head of the left (Lannes) was 
near Grafenthal, and the Emperor’s headquarters were carried 
to Schleitz. On the roth, the centre passed Auma moving on 
Gera, and Lannes encountered part of the advance guard of 
Hohenlohe’s army at Saalfeld, drove it back on Jena, and cap- 
tured its artillery and all its magazines. The disastrous moral 
effect of this action, in which Prince Louis Ferdinand—the hero 
of the war-party—was killed, was tremendous and Hohenlohe’s 
army at Jena was panic-stricken. That same day, Napoleon 
wrote from Ebersdorf to Soult : 

“ Here is what seems to me most evident. It appears that 
the Prussians had planned to attack; that their left was to de- 


* Jomini. Vol. 2, p. 204. Hamley, pp. 82-83. 
ft Jomini. Vol. 2, p. 207. 
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bouch by Jena, Saalfeld, and Coburg; that Prince Hohenlohe 
had his headquarters at Jena and Prince Louis at Saalfeld; the 
other column has debouched by Meiningen on Fulda, so that I 
am led to think that you have no one before you, perhaps not 
10,000 men until Dresden. If you can crush one of their corps, 
do it. Here are, however, my plans for to-day. I cannot march, 
I have too much in the rear. I shall push my advance guard 
to Auma. I have reconnoitred a good battle-field for 80 or 100,- 
ooo men before Schleitz. I am directing Marshal Ney on 
Tanna; he is 2 leagues [z. ¢., 5 miles] from Schleitz. You 
yourself are not too far off at Plauen to be unable to arrive there 
in 24 hours. 

“On the 5th, the Prussian army had not yet made a move- 
ment on Thuringia, so that I believe it a great number of days 
in the rear. My junction with my left is not yet made, or 
merely by cavalry posts which signify nothing. 

“ Marshal Lannes will not arrive at Saalfeld until to-day, un- 
less the enemy be not there in considerable force. Thus the 
days of the roth and r1th will be lost. If my junction is made, 
I shall push forward to Neustadt and Triptis. After that, what- 
ever the enemy does, if he attacks me, I shall be delighted: If 
he permits himself to be attacked I will not fail him. If he 
moves by Magdeburg, you will be at Dresden before him. I 
greatly desire a battle. If he wanted to attack me, it is because 
he has great confidence in his forces; accordingly it is not im- 
possible that he may attack me. It is the most agreeable thing 
he can do me. After this battle, I shall be at Dresden or Berlin 
before him.” * * * 

“Until this hour, it seems to me that the campaign is be- 
ginning under the happiest auspices.” * 

The purport of this letter was the evident belief that the 
Duke of Brunswick was so committed to his advance that he 
would be unable to rejoin the left wing on the Saale, and that 
Gera—upon which Soult’s advance had driven the Saxon cav- 
alry—would be the point of concentration of Hohenlohe’s corps, 
with which alone he would have to deal. If they both retreated 
together on Magdeburg, he purposed to push Soult on Dres- 
den. The Emperor accordingly pivoted his left on the Saale and 
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swung his right around in order to crush Hohenlohe and to cut 
off both him and Brunswick from the Elbe and the Russians, 
except by the long circuit through Magdeburg. His plan was, 
therefore, similar to that of the previous year, when he crossed 
the Danube at Donauwerth and, pivoting on his right, swung 
his left—of which Soult formed the extreme corps—through 
Augsburg, Landsberg, Memmingen, and Laupheim to shut 
Mack up in Ulm. 

In reasoning thus Napoleon made two mistakes. He sup- 
posed that Hohenlohe was about to attack him, and that the 
Prussian army was concentrating about Gera.* In the latter 
supposition the Emperor gave Brunswick infinitely more credit 
for military judgment than the Prussian ever exhibited during 
the entire campaign. There were three lines of retreat from 
Weimar and Erfurt to the Elbe; the shortest by Jena and Gera 
on Dresden, the second by Naumburg on Leipzig, and the longest 
by Halle on Magdeburg. Since the Prussians had renounced 
the offensive movement first agreed upon, it could be reasonably 
supposed that, in remaining upon the defensive or in retreating, 
they would endeavor to keep open their shortest line of retreat 
to the Elbe and their Russian allies. For this purpose, Gera 
would be the obvious point of concentration. Brunswick, how- 
ever, showed no such judgment, and on the morning of the roth, 
his left was turned—a fact which he did not actually discover 
until three days later. 

On the 11th, Lannes reached Neustadt, followed by Auge- 
reau, and Soult Gera. Between them, at Weida, was Davout, 
and the army, thus concentrated between the Saale and the Els- 
ter, covered the defiles, cut the Saxons off from Dresden, and 
captured most of their baggage. On the 12th, the Emperor 
learned that Brunswick had countermarched from Erfurt to 
Weimar and ordered Lannes and Augereau on Jena to close the 
passage of the Saale. Murat—whose light cavalry had been pushed 
on to Leipzig—and Davout were directed on Naumburg, on 
which point Bernadotte was also ordered by way of Gera, where 
he passed the head of Soult’s column, and where Napoleon’s 
headquarters were, while Ney was kept in second line at Auma 
to reinforce either point. The centre thus became the right, 
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and the French army occupied the line Kahla—Jena—Naum- 
burg, parallel to the Saale, Augereau being on the left bank at 
Kahla. It was now necessary to shorten the marches of the 
corps, in order to rest the worn-out troops, to collect the strag- 
glers, and to mass on the heads of the columns. It was also 
imperative to learn the enemy’s intentions. In fact, as the Em- 
peror wrote Lannes that morning at 4 o’clock from Auma, “ All 
the letters intercepted show that the enemy has lost his head. 
They hold council day and night, and do not know what course 
to take. You will see that my army is united, that I bar them 
from the road to Dresden. The object to-day is to attack all 
you meet, in order to beat the enemy in detail and while he is 
reassembling. When I say that you must attack all you meet, 
I mean that yau must attack everything on the march, and not 
in a position which renders it too superior.” * 

On the r2th, after an incredible degree of vacillation, the 
Prussians renounced all hope of offensive movement and it was 
decided that Brunswick—whose army was concentrated about 
Weimar, with the exception of the advance guard, which had 
not yet rejoined—should retreat on Magdeburg by Apolda and 
Kosen, where he intended to hold the defile on the left bank 
and to secure the passage of the Unstrutt. Hohenlohe, who was 
concentrated between Weimar and Jena, was to cover the move- 
ment to the Elbe, which was further protected by the Saale from 
any attack from the right bank of the latter river. Riichel at 
Weimar, was to rally to him the advance guard and rejoin the 
main army, covered by Hohenlohe. It is quite evident from 
this plan that the Prussian generals were laboring under the de- 
lusion that Napoleon’s army was advancing by both banks. 
Hohenlohe’s front faced south and he had obviously been de- 
ceived by Lannes’ feint on Saalfeld. TTauenzein, alone, was 
thrown back at an angle on the heights above Jena to observe 
the passage there, to which heights Lannes had pushed his 
troops that day, after seizing the town. 

On the morning of the 13th at 7 o’clock, the Emperor wrote 
Murat: “If the enemy is at Weimar, my plan is to direct my 
army on Weimar, and to attack him on the 16th.”+ At 9 


* Nap. Corresp. Vol. 13, No. 10,982, pp. 336-337. 
t lbid., No. 10,995, pp. 346-347. 
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o’clock, after receiving from his marshals the report of the pre- 
vious day, especially that of Lannes, by which he learned Ho- 
henlohe’s exact position, he again wrote Murat. 

“ At last the veil is torn away. The enemy is beginning his 
retreat on Magdeburg. Move as quickly as possible with Berna- 
dotte’s corps on Dornburg,* a large town situated between Jena 
and Naumburg. * * * I believe that the enemy will try to 
attack Marshal Lannes at Jena, or to move by there. If he at- 
tacks Marshal Lannes, your position at Dornburg will permit 
you to support him. I shall be at Jenaat2p.m.¢” * * * 

At 3 o’clock, when Napoleon was still 4 miles from Jena, 
he heard the firing caused by Lannes’ skirmishers who were 
then making a successful attempt to carry the plateau northwest 
of Jena. He at once dismounted and dictated to Berthier the 
following characteristic orders : 

“The Major-Generalt to Marshal Lefebvre (Imperial 
Guard). 

“ Bivouac at 1% hours from Jena, 3 P. M. 

“Tt appears that the enemy will attack the army this evening 
or certainly to-morrow morning. At this moment his advanced 
posts are firing. The Emperor orders you to advance as quickly 
as possible. Send the same advice to Marshal Soult ‘who fol- 

To Soult :—‘*‘ The Emperor directs you to be told, Marshal, 
that the enemy is marching in force on Jena. It is believed 
that he wishes to attack this evening. Hasten your march on 
Jena.” 

To Ney: ‘“ Theenemy, with 40,000 men, is between Weimar 
and Jena. Push with all your army corps as far as you can on 
Jena, in order to be at Jenaearly. * * * Try to be at Jena 
this evening in person in order to be at the reconnaissance 
which the Emperor will make on the enemy this evening.” § 

To Davout :—‘ The Emperor, Marshal, learns at 1 league 
[2% miles] from Jena, that the enemy is in the presence of 
Marshal Lannes with nearly 50,000 men. The Marshal believes 


* The italics are ours. 

t Napoleon Corresp. Vol. 13. No. 11,000, p. 348. 
t The title at the time for the Adjutant-General. 
2 Vide also, Nap. Corres. No. 11,003, p. 349. 
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that he will even be attacked this evening. If you hear an at- 
tack on Jena this evening you should manceuvre on the enemy 
and outflank his left.” 

We cite these orders, not only because they are characteristic, 
but because they show that the Emperor was never surprised, 
for the reason that each hour he asked himself, ‘‘ What should I 
do if I were attacked in front, on my right flank, on my left 
flank, in myrear?” ‘“ Every general,” said Napoleon, “ should 
put these questions to himself a hundred timesa day.” Accord- 
ingly, at the first sound of the guns, he instantly gave orders to 
mass his army corps. The rest which he had that morning in- 
tended to give his troops was out of all question—a battle was 
impending. 

The Emperor at once remounted and arrived, at 4 o’clock, 
atJena. Following the divisions of Suchet and Gazan (Lannes’ 
corps) he climbed the heights beyond Jena and, from the Land- 
grafenberg, saw Hohenlohe’s army deployed on 3 lines on the 
heights north of the Weimar road. Riichel at Weimar was, 
however, hidden from view, as well as Brunswick’s army which 
was moving in 5 divisions on Kosen by the valley of the Ilm. 
He therefore believed that the entire Prussian army was before 
him and determined to fight it out the following day. Murat, 
who had been directed to assemble his cavalry at Dornburg, 
was ordered on Jena. In addition to the orders sent Davout to 
close the passage of the Saale at Naumburg, and to Bernadotte 
to move on Dornburg to bar the passage there, supplementary 
orders were sent Davout to cross the river and to come down on 
the Prussian rear by Apolda. This movement the Emperor con- 
sidered would permit Davout to rejoin him as quickly and much 
more effectively than by the right bank. To this was added : 
“If the Prince of Ponte-Corvo [Bernadotte] is in your neigh- 
borhood, you may march together ; but the Emperor trusts that 
he will already have marched for Dornburg with the cavalry of 
the Grand-Duke of Berg.” [Murat.] * 

That night the Emperor, from the Landgrafenberg, hastened 


*Lanfrey (nouvelle edition, 1886), tome 3, p. 456. Registre de Berthier, 
No. X. Alison, Vol. 2. p. 446, gives a different reading, inaccurate as usual in 
quoting Berthier’s orders. This incorrect reading has also been followed by 


Hamley, p. 89. 
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the march of his troops, especially the artillery which was far 
in the.rear and farther delayed by the wretched condition of the 
roads. “ Part of the night was spent in widening a steep defile 
by which to convey pieces of artillery,” to the heights* and, at 
10 Pp. M., the Guard was made to climb the steep path to the 
plateau of Closewitz which it was imperative to occupy as a 
sort of /éte-de-pont, to enable the army to ascend the mountain 
and to debouch from the difficult defile of the Saale.t Lannes 
and Augereau were already at Jena where Soult arrived late at 
night. Murat’s cavalry was at Dornburg and Ney at Roda 
Davout reached Naumburg and Bernadotte, whom Napoleon 
supposed at Dornburg—where he had been at noon—to support 
Murat, was also at Naumburg. On returning to his bivouac, 
the Emperor dictated the short order of battle for the next day. 
Lannes was to attack at the centre, supported on the right by 
Ney, who had not yet arrived and for whom a place was re- 
served. Soult was directed to climb the heights to the right of 
Lannes by the ravine of Lobstedt. On the left of Lannes, Aug- 
ereau was to follow the Weimar road along the Miihithal, one 
of his divisions was to climb the heights on its right and the 
other, penetrating to the end of the Miihlthal, to climb the 
Schnecke to turn the Prussian right. The Imperial Guard was 
placed in reserve, followed by the heavy cavalry. 

As we have seen, the French army, coming from the south, 
had occupied the principal villages on the Saale—viz.: Jena, 
Dornburg, and Naumburg. ‘To attack it was necessary for it 
to cross the river, which, although fordable at those several 
places, runs in a valley enclosed by steep hills. On the left 
bank, especially, where the enemy was posted, the heights, 
crowned by woods, could only be ascended by narrow ravines. 
Had the Prussians, warned by the skirmishes at Jena and 
Naumburg on the 15th, taken position in force on these heights, 
it would have been impossible to dislodge them, and the 
chances of a partial reverse—in which case the attacking army 
would be thrown back into the Saale,—were too great for any 
general to undertake. ‘The attempt, therefore, seemed impracti- 


* Ménéval. Vol. 2, p, 57. 
t Jomini. Vol. 2, p. 210. 
t Nap. Corresp. Vol. 13, No. 11,004, pp. 350-351. 
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cable, but Hohenlohe, on the afternoon of the 13th, judging that 
he was still menaced by Lannes and Augereau only, and that 
the main French army was moving on Leipzig and Dresden, 
did not even trouble himself to drive Gazan’s division from the 
Landgrafenberg, but merely reinforced his left by sending to the 
defile of Dornburg the division of Holzendorf which failed to 
discover any French troops there. 

Napoleon, from the heights, took in the situation at a glance 
and, as we have seen, at once ordered up the Guard to secure 
the plateau and to cover the debouching of the other corps. 

The king and the Duke of Brunswick, however, still be- 
lieving that the French would issue from the defiles of the 
Thuringerwald, failed utterly to take advantage of the very 
favorable ground which, if properly occupied, would have forced 
the Emperor to renounce his plan of crossing the Saale under 
their very eyes. Their failure is entirely unaccountable since 
the action at Schleitz, the skirmishes at Jena, the appearance of 
Davout at Naumburg, the absence of any French troops on the 
Saalfeld-Weimar road on their right, and their line of com- 
munications with Leipzig cut by Murat’s cavalry should have 
exposed completely the intentions of Napoleon. Hohenlohe 
had guessed the Emperor’s plan nine days before,* but it was 
only on the 13th that Brunswick, now convinced that he would 
be turned by the left, began his retreat on Magdeburg. Again 
he failed to take ordinary precautions and, in spite of the fears 
raised in his mind by the presence of the French at Dornburg 
and Naumburg, he neglected to guard those passages and to 
secure his flank. Hohenlohe, left behind to cover his retreat, 
was charged to defend to the last the defiles of Thuringia / 
At the close of the 13th, the Prussian army, which had at last 
conformed to the French advance, was divided into three parts: 
—Brunswick with 5 divisions—51,000 men—was near Auer- 
stadt, separated from Hohenlohe by thirteen miles of muddy 
roads hopelessly incumbered by the baggage of the Court as 
well as of the army; Hohenlohe, with 44,000 men, was en- 
camped on the heights between Jena and Cappellendorf, still 
facing south, and Riichel, with 22,000 Westphalians, was still 
at Weimar. 

* Vide ante, p. 343- 
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The result of these false suppositions and preconceived ideas 
was that Hohenlohe’s army found itself placed in the most 
dangerous position in war—viz.: the position in which the enemy’ s 
line ts perpendicular to, and his centre opposite, the prolonga- 
tion of the front of an army. The danger of such a position 
is obvious. The army must deploy to the right and left of the 
wing attacked—this deployment takes time, is difficult to make 
under fire, and is frequently further embarrassed by the difficul- 
ties of the ground. In the meantime, the enemy can, by throw- 
ing his entire weight on this wing, take it in front and reverse 
and roll it back upon the rest of the army. When the centre 
arrives the wing attacked no longer exists and the other wing 
is still more powerless to support it. The army is thus irrevoc- 
ably beaten in detail. 

Such was the position of the Prussian army. As soon as 
Lannes had established touch with it at Jena, it was imperative 
for Napoleon to concentrate on its left flank. He, accordingly, 
hurried up the bulk of his army corps, and, by midnight of 
the 13th, had concentrated about Jena the corps of Lannes, 
Augereau, Soult, and the Guard—a total of 90,000 men. Close 
behind was Ney, with 20,000 men, at Roda, and Murat, with 
20,000 cavalry, at Dornburg, while on the extreme. right at 
Naumburg were Davout and Bernadotte, with 47,000 men, 
destined to turn the Prussian left. 

The valley of the Saale, enclosed on the south by the Thurin- 
gian mountains, widens between Jena and Dornburg, from 
which latter village it becomes a narrow rocky gorge to Naum- 
burg. There are fords at Jena, Lobstedt, Dornburg and Naum- 
burg, the two latter being the shallower and more easily guarded. 
Near Jena, the right bank, flat near the river, is relieved by 
gentle slopes, while, on the left bank, the heights, which can 
be ascended only by difficult winding ravines, rise steeply 
from the edge of the river to the plateau of Closewitz. This 
plateau, following the angle made by the Saale and the road to 
Weimar and completely dominating the village of Jena, reaches 
its highest point about one mile northwest of the village, in a 
hill called the Landgrafenberg, subsequently named the Na- 
poleonsberg. From Jena, the only road of any consequence— 
the Weimar road—follows the narrow and difficult Miihlthal 
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for two miles where it vrofits by the gentlest slopes to ascend 
the heights by means of several turns called the Schnecke. 
From this point the heights diminish in size and steepness 
until, near Weimar, they become merely undulating plains. 
South of the Mihlthal lies the forest of Jena, while the plateau 
is only slightly wooded. About 500 yards west of the Land- 
gtafenberg is the village of Kospoda and a mile to the north 
the large village of Closewitz. On an are extending from the 
Weimar road northeast to tlie Saale through a slight depression 
lie the villages of Isserstadt, Vierzehn-Heiligen, Altengénna 
and Stolzendorf, while midway between Jena and Weimar, 
about one mile north of the high road is Cappellendorf. 

On the afternoon of the 13th Hohenlohe’s army was posted 
as follows: The left under Tauenzein extended through Kos- 
poda and Closewitz on the plateau, the Saxons were massed 
opposite the Schnecke, the only point which it was thought 
the French could issue from Jena, while the main army was 
encamped between Romstedt and the Weimar road, east of Cap- 
pellendorf where the headquarters were. 

The battle was begun by Lannes about daybreak in the 
midst of a thick fog. Gazan’s division, on the left, attacked 
the village of Kespoda, and Suchet, on the right, the village of 
Closewitz, driving Tauenzein’s corps back on Vierzehn-Heiligen. 
The attack was cleverly managed but, about 8.30, Napoleon 
ordered it to be suspended. It had been necessary to attack 
early in order to prevent Hohenlohe from coming to the rescue 
of his menaced wing and rendering impossible the deployment 
of the French corps on the too narrow plateau won the day 
before. Sufficient space had, at this hour, been gained to per- 
mit the desired deployment. Ney, however, had not yet arrived 
and it was also imperative to give both Davout and Bernadotte 
sufficient time to cross the Saale and to come down on the Prus- 
sian flank and rear. The lack of artillery also formed a not 
less cogent reason for delaying further attacks, and the Emperor 
returned to the Landgrafenberg for breakfast. He had scarcely 
finished when the firing began again with renewed vigor, and 
hurrying forward to ascertain the reason for this disobedience of 
his orders, he discovered Ney engaged with Hohenlohe. 
Meanwhile, on the right, Soult had crossed the ford of Lob- 
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stedt and had climbed the ravine in the face of Holzendorf, 
who had been sent the previous day to observe the ford of Dorn- 
burg and who had been forced out to the French right by 
Lannes’ attack. On the left, Heudelet (2d division of Augereau’s 
corps), after making a false attack along the Weimar road by 
the Miihlthal, was climbing the plateau—where he had been 
ordered to unite with Desjardin’s division from the Landgrafen- 
berg—vigorously opposed by the Saxons.* In the centre, oppo- 
site the village of Vierzehn-Heiligen, was Ney, who, by an 
excess of zeal, had hurried up in advance of his army corps 
with 3000 picked men, and arriving, at 9 o’clock, opposite that 
village, had at once proceeded to engage Hohenlohe’s entire 
army, which, at the sound of Tauenzein’s guns, had raised its 
camp at Cappellendorf and advanced to meet the French. Ney’s 
impatience very nearly produced a crisis. When Hohenlohe 
discovered, to his surprise, that he was in the presence of the 
whole of the French army, he immediately ordered Grawert to 
retake the positions abandoned by Tauenzein and supported 
him by five battalions in reserve. A Saxon division * was sent 
to hold the ravines by which Augereau should arrive and Hol- 
zendorf was directed to drive in the French right. Riichel was 
ordered up from Weimar but, instead of waiting for him while 
xrawert retarded the French centre, Hohenlohe advanced in per- 
son with all his cavalry and artillery against Ney. The mar- 
shal charged the Prussian horse artillery, but was quickly driven 
back and almost surrounded by the enemy’s cuirassiers. ‘To 
check this critical movement, Napoleon had only two regiments 
of light cavalry and the Guard, the latter of which he did not 
dare to employ, except in case of direst need, so early in the 
battle. The other corps had not yet arrived. Soult, on the 
right, and Augereau on the left, were struggling with the diffi- 
culties of the ground, and the left-centre was open. Bertrand 
was ordered to charge with the light cavalry to take the pressure 
off Ney’s infantry. Gazan’s division was extended westward 
and, by a desperate charge, carried Vierzehn-Heiligen. At the 
same time, Augereau’s divisions, reuniting on the plateau, drove 
the Saxons out of Kospoda and the wood of Isserstadt, and, on 
the extreme right, Soult carried Stolzendorf. 


* Vide also Marbot. Vol. I, p. 297. 
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The result of the battle could no longer be in slightest 
doubt. Hohenlohe, driven out of all the villages forming Joznts 
a@ appui along his front, overwhelmed by. the French artillery, 
outflanked on both wings, attacked in front, and separated from 
Holzendorf, sent urgent messages to hasten the arrival of Riichel. 
It was now too late and Riichel’s usefulness had disappeared. 
Ney’s corps had traversed Jena and Soult’s rear divisions had all 
come up. ‘The Emperor then ordered a general advance, joined 
by Murat’s cavalry which had arrived from Dornburg. The 
Prussian army was everywhere driven back and completely 
routed, when Riichel, with the Westphalians, arrived from 
Weimar. Unable to take the French in the flank, he met them 
in front before the village of Remstadt. His attack, desperate 
though it was, was absolutely hopeless. Riichel himself was 
killed and his troops were enveloped and swept away in the rout 
of the Prussian army. 

Meanwhile on the extreme right of the French, Davout had 
crossed the Saale at Naumburg and marched on Apolda to turn 
the Prussian left. Bernadotte declined to march with him * 
but, insisting on a literal interpretation of Napoleon’s order of 
the 13th in which the Emperor hoped that “ he will already have 
marched for Dornburg with the cavalry of the Grand-Duke of 
Berg,” + moved by the left bank through Camburg on Dornburg 
where he crossed the river. About 8 A. M. Davout unexpect- 
edly came upon the entire army of the Duke of Brunswick on 
the heights of Hassenhausen near Auerstadt. ‘Fortune had 
given to the Prussian commander an extraordinary chance of 
retrieving what strategy had lost,” and, if the king and Bruns- 
wick had conducted the battle with ordinary skill and had 
thrown themselves in force on Davout, the Marshal must in- 
fallibly have been routed. The safety of the Prussian retreat to 
Leipzig and the Elbe would thereby have been assured t and a 
totally different result given to the campaign. This is quite 
true, but in advancing such suppositions we must carefully re- 
member that Bernadotte disobeyed orders and took part in 


neither battle—fortunately with no such disastrous effects as 
* Vide also Ménéval. Vol. 2., p. 58. 


t Vide ante, p. 350. 
} Fyffe. Vol. 1, p. 328. 
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d’Erlon’s similar failure to take part either in the battles of 
Quatre Bras or Ligny nine years later. Had Bernadotte been at 
Dornburg that morning—as Napoleon supposed him to be—or 
had he marched with Davout—as the Emperor ordered him to 
do—Davout would never have had to fight against twice his 
numbers. Although the march of Brunswick was unknown to 
Napoleon and formed no factor in his plan, yet his victory was 
assured provided his orders were obeyed. In the first place, had 
Bernadotte marched with Davout, it may reasonably be as- 
sumed that they would have been able, with their 47,000 men, 
at least to contain Brunswick’s army of 51,000 until the arrival 
of the Emperor with his victorious army on their flank, es- 
pecially since Brunswick had placed no obstacle in the way 
of their crossing the Saale at Naumburg. In the second place, 
had Bernadotte been at Dornburg, he would have been in posi- 
tion to keep up constant communication with Davout and to sup- 
port him if necessary. Davout would therefore never have been 
forced to make the most dangerous of all movements, viz., 
that of being detached to turn a wing without keeping up com- 
munications with the main army.* 

The desperate battle of Auerstadt, in which Brunswick and 
many of the Prussian generals were killed, gained for. the Mar- 
shal the title of Duke and won for him and his 3 heroic divi- 
sions—Gudin, Morand, and Friant—undying fame. At the 
close of the battle, the Prussian army was not only prevented 
from retreating on Kosen but routed. It retreated toward 
Weimar to join Hohenlohe but was intercepted near Apolda by 
Bernadotte who arrived there toward evening. The army then 
turned north in confusion until it met the débris of Hohen- 
lohe’s army flying in hopeless rout before Murat’s cavalry. The 
panic which ensued is almost without parallel. Napoleon’s 
pursuit was masterful and when, on November 8th, Magdeburg 
surrendered to Ney, the entire Prussian army with all its fort- 
resses was in the Emperor’s hands and the military power of 
Prussia was annihilated. 


* Napoleon. Précis des guerres de Frédéric II. 24th observation. 
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MARS-LA-TOUR-VIONVILLE, AUGUST 16, 1870. 

The battles of Weissenburg, Worth (Reichshofen), and 
Spicheren (Saarbriicken) checked the French advance “To 
Berlin” with a suddenness totally unexpected by the French. 
On the 13th of August, Marshal Bazaine ordered the French 
army to retreat westward. This retreat was interrupted by the 
battle of Colombey-Nouilly, which both sides claimed as a vic- 
tory, although there can be no reasonable doubt that the Ger- 
mans had much the better of the fight. On the 15th, the 
French resumed their retreat, under the protection of the cavalry 
divisions of Du Barail and Forton, across the Moselle and along 
the two main roads to the Meuse to the westward of Gravelotte, 
where the imperial headquarters were carried. Great delay 
was produced by insufficient bridging of the river and by the 
tremendous amount of unnecessary baggage, in addition to the 
inevitable confusion consequent upon Bazaine’s orders for the 
march. Early in the morning Bazaine issued the following 
extraordinarily laconic orders for the withdrawal of a large 
army from the presence of an enemy and across a river insuffi- 
ciently bridged : 

“The First and Third Divisions of Reserve Cavalry will 
quit their camps at 1 P. M. to move in the direction of Verdun, 
the First Division by the road Gravelotte-Conflans, the Third 
Division by the road Gravelotte-Mars-la-Tour. The Third and 
Fourth Corps will take the former of these roads, the Second 
and Sixth the latter. The Guard will follow the Sixth 
Corps.” 

This order was received by the various corps while in the 
following positions: ‘The Second Corps (Frossard) at Peltre 
and Magny ; the Sixth Corps (Canrobert) between the Moselle 
and the Seille, the Imperial Guard (Bourbaki) about Bellecroix, 
the Third Corps (Leboeuf) about Grigy, Colombey, and 
Nouilly, and the Fourth Corps (Ladmirault) facing the Ger- 
mans before Metz.* 

A glance at the map will be quite sufficient to explain why 
this order was produced at Bazaine’s trial as evidence of the 
Marshal’s utter incapacity. 

* One of the{best small maps of the operations about Metz will be found in 
Baedeker’s Rhine (edition 1889), facing p. 157. 
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That night the French army bivouacked to the westward of 
Gravelotte, its front perpendicular to the Metz-Verdun road and 
facing west. To the south of the road, between Vionville and 
Rézonville, lay the Second Corps, its front prolonged to the 
north of the road by the Sixth Corps. The Third Corps was 
between Verneville and St. Marcel, the Fourth Corps—forming 
the extreme right,-was marching on Doncourt, while the 
Guard was in second line near Gravelotte and Malmaison. 

On the morning of the 15th, between ro and 11 o’clock, the 
clouds of dust rising beyond Metz warned the Germans of the 
French retreat westward. At 1r A. M. von Moltke issued, from 
the heights of Flanville, the following order to Prince Frederick 
Charles, the Commander-in-chief of the Second Army : 

“French completely thrown back into Metz, and probably 
by this time in full retreat to Verdun. A// three corps of the 
right wing (IIId, IXth, and XIIth) are now placed at the free 
disposal of the Commander-in-chief. The XIIth is already on 
the march to Nomény.” 

The general idea of the royal headquarters was to move the 
Second Army with all possible speed to the Meuse and to inter- 
cept the French retreat, if possible, before Bazaine could take 
position on the Meuse. This idea was founded upon the sup- 
position that the French would not again be encountered on the 
line of the Moselle. At 6.30 P. M. the royal headquarters issued 
to the Commanders-in-chief of the First and Second Armies the 
following order : 

“So long as the strength of the enemy’s force left behind at 
Metz remains undetermined, the First Army will leave a corps 
in the neighborhood of Courcelles, which will be relieved as 
soon as possible by the troops coming up from Saarlouis under 
Lieut. Gen. von Kummer. The other two corps of the First 
Army will take up a position on the line Arry-Pommerieux be- 
tween the Seille and Moselle, on the 16th. A bridge over the 
latter river is to be thrown at once, if not already done by the 
Third Army Corps. Prompt intelligence of the movements 
executed by the Second Army on the 15th is expected; with 
regard to further measures, the following general remarks may 
be made : 

“The circumstances under which the First and Seventh 
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Army Corps, as well as parts of the 18th Division, gained a 
victory last evening, precluded all pursuit. Zhe fruits thereof 
can only be reaped by a vigorous offensive on the part of the 
Second Army toward the Metz-Verdun roads, by Fresnes and 
by Etain.* The Commander-in-chief of the Second Army is 
empowered on his own judgment to carry such into effect with 
all the means at his disposal. 

“The heads of the Third Army have reached the line 
Nancy-Dombasle-Bayon this day ; its cavalry is reconnoitring 
toward Toul and to the southward. The headquarters of H. M. 
the King will be at Pont-d-Mousson at and after 5 P. M. to- 
morrow.” 

The reports from the various corps, especially the IIId 
Corps, as well as the communications from the royal headquar- 
ters had convinced Prince Frederick Charles that the French 
were hastily retreating toward the Meuse and that it was quite 
imperative to follow them up immediately. He had reported 
his convictions and his purpose to cross the Moselle with the 
main part of the Second Army on the following day to the 
royal headquarters as early as 11 A.M. Accordingly, while the 
French retreated slowly from Metz, the Second Army, by forced 
marches, covered between two and three times the distance, 
and, by night, had reached the line of the Moselle. The IIId 
Corps, forming the right flank and advance guard of the Second 
Army was preceded by the 6th Cavalry Division, while the 5th 
Cavalry Division had been detached to the right by the com- 
mander of the Xth Corps “to feel for the enemy,” supposed to 
be retreating to the Meuse. That night the two divisions of 
the IIId Corps reached Novéant and Champey and the Xth 
Corps Pont-d-Mousson, while on the left the Guard had crossed 
the Moselle to Dieulouard and the IVth Corps to Marlbache 
and Custines. The cavalry of the Second Army, too, had been 
sent across the river and bivouacked, on the night of the 15th at 
Xonville, (Redern’s brigade), Puxieux (Barby’s brigade), Suze- 
mont (Bredow’s brigade), and Thiaucourt (Guard Dragoon 
brigade). Behind these corps, the IXth Corps was moved to 
Peltre and later to Verny; the XIIth Corps, which was first 
destined to support the IXth Corps, was directed between 


* The italics are ours. 
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Solgne and Delme, but was subsequently directed to the Seille 
at Nomény, while the IId Corps reached Han-sur-Nied. 

Up to 7 p. M. the headquarters of the Second Army had re- 
ceived from the royal headquarters no orders contradictory to 
the intentions of Prince Frederick Charles to cross the Moselle 
on the following day. Accordingly, at the hour, the Com- 
mauder-in-chief of the Second Army issued the following ar- 
rangements for the 16th: The IIId and Xth Corps and their 
cavalry divisions were ordered to advance in force against the 
Metz-Verdun road. The IIId Corps and the 6th Cavalry Divi- 
sion were directed to cross the Moselle below Pont-d-Mousson, 
and the former was to move on Vionville and Mars-la-Tour by 
way of Gorze, while the cavalry could, at the discretion of the 
corps commander, be directed from Pagny (on the Moselle) to 
the Metz-Verdun road by way of Thiaucourt. The Xth Corps, 
after assembling the troops in the valley of the Moselle, was 
ordered from Thiaucourt on St. Hilaire and Maizeray, and the 
IXth Corps on Sillegny to follow the IIId Corps to Gorze on 
the 11th. Of the troops moving west, the XIIth Corps was 
directed to concentrate at Pont-d-Mousson and to push on to 
Regnieville-en-Haye and Buxerulles ; the Guard to Bernécourt ; 
the IVth Corps to Les Saizerais and Jaillon, and the IId Corps 
to Buchy. 

The plan was therefore a general movement to the Meuse. 
“In the headquarters of the Second Army there was the belief 
that serious fighting with the French was no more to be antici- 
pated on the Moselle.” * There was indeed quite enough reason 
for this belief. Bazaine failed utterly to make any demonstra- 
tion or to destroy any of the bridges at the several: points on the 
Moselle at which the German corps crossed. Such action nat- 
urally led the Germans to believe that Bazaine had so hastened 
his retreat that the line of the Moselle no longer menaced his 
flank and that he would therefore be found on the Meuse. Ac- 
cordingly when, at 10.30 P. M., the royal headquarters’ orders + 
reached Pont-d-Mousson, Prince Frederick Charles thought two 
army corps and two cavalry divisions quite sufficient to occupy 
the Metz-Verdun road. It was not until noon on the day fol- 


* Von Moltke. ‘‘ The Franco-German War,"’ pp. 35-36. 
t Vide ante, p. 3. 
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lowing that this supposition was found to be false and, as a re- 
sult of it, the Second Army found itself placed, in relation to 
the French army, in the same position gs Hohenlohe to Napo- 
leon at Jena sixty-four years previously. 

The battle-field of Vionville-Mars-la-Tour is best described 
in the German official report. “It lies to the west of Rézon- 
ville, on both sides of the southern main road from Metz to Ver- 
dun. This leads between Gravelotte and the river Yron over 
an open and broad plateau, bounded on the east and southeast 
by large connected woods, which more particularly clothe the 
upper parts of the slopes falling toward the Moselle. Smaller 
woods extend northward of the high road along the so-called 
Roman road, presenting also towards that side a screen to the 
movements of troops. In other respects the plateau, especially 
at the highest points of its long and broadly swelling ridges, 
permits of an extended view in all directions. Cover under fire 
is offered in general only by the natural undulations of the 
ground and by some large hollows, in which the villages of Ré- 
zonville, Flavigny, Vionville, and Mars-la-Tour are situated, and 
which, more or less deeply depressed, divide the plateau into 
separate positions. The most remarkable of these and the two 
parallel valleys, one of which falls to the east of Rézonville, the 
other through this village toward the south, and the flat valley 
commencing near Flavigny, which after first intersecting the 
plateau in a southwesterly direction, bends around through the 
Bois de Gaumont to Gorze, and forms the southern boundary to 
the battle-field. 

“Another equally important position is that between the 
Tronville heights and the plateau of Bruville and St. Marcel on 
the north. This passes at first as a gentle depression from the 
vicinity of Tronville toward the Roman road, then on the north- 
ern edge of the Tronville copses becomes a deeply sunken valley, 
which unites to the north of Mars-la-Tour with a parallel valley 
of the Yron.” 

On the morning of the 16th, before sunrise, the Emperor 
and the Prince Imperial left the French army for Verdun and 
ChAlons, under the escort of De France’s brigade of the cavalry 
of the Imperial Guard. The retreat of the army was to have 
been resumed at 6 A. M. The left wing was quite ready, but the 
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right still had three divisions in the valley of the Moselle and, 
at the earnest request of Marshal Leboeuf, the movement was 
postponed until noon. Bazaine ordered the troops to resume 
their camps and to repitch their tents since “it might possibly 
be afternoon before they would move off.” The peasants re- 
ported the approach of the Germans and, about 7 A. M., the out- 
posts had signalled the approach of the German cavalry, yet at 
8.30 Bazaine issued the following note: ‘ The cavalry has re- 
turned from reconnaisances. The enemy was nowhere seen. 
Soup may be made.” 

The results of the Marshal’s carelessness and apathy were 
soon to be felt. At 5 A.M. the IIId and Xth German Corps, 
preceded by their cavalry divisions, were on the march toward 
the Metz-Verdun road from the several points on the Moselle at 
which, in spite of their strategic value, Bazaine had so consider- 
ately placed not the slightest obstacle. The 5th Infantry Divi- 
sion, preceded by the 6th Cavalry Division, formed the first 
column of this flank march and was directed from Novéant to 
Vionville by way of Gorze, while the 6th Infantry Division, 
with the corps artillery, forming the second column, was ordered 
through Onville and Buxiéres on Mars-la-Tour. General von 
Voigts-Rhetz (Xth Corps) had thought it advisable to combine 
with his march on St. Hilaire a reconnaissance in force toward 
Rézonville where a French encampment had been reported on 
the 15th. Von Rheinbaben, with the 5th Cavalry Division 
(Xth Corps) was detailed for this duty. At 8A. M. he was re- 
joined by the 6th Cavalry Division southeast of Tronville and, 
with its 4 batteries of horse artillery, proceeded in an arc to- 
ward Vionville. The artillery took up a position on the height 
northeast of Tronville and at 9.30 A. M. opened a most effective 
fire upon the camp of Murat’s dragoons who were still cooking 
breakfast. The French cavalry abandoned their camp amid 
great confusion and fled back through the lines of their own 
Second Corps. Simultaneously, the horse artillery of the 6th 
Cavalry Division opened fire from the south, but failed entirely 
to discomfit the French infantry. The Second and Sixth Corps 
at once fell in under arms. Frossard sent Lapasset’s brigade to 
occupy the Bois de St. Arnould, Vergé’s division to hold the 
defile from Gorze near Maison Blanche, and Bataille’s division 
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to Flavigny and Vionville, while Canrobert also sent Lafont de 
Villiers’ division to Vionville, kept Tixier in second line, and 
posted Levassor-Sorval in reserve behind Rézonville. These 
movements quite checked the German advance, and forced the 
5th Cavalry Division to retrograde beyond the Tronville copses, 
although the artillery—which was under fire from the French 
batteries on the heights between Vionville and Rézonville, north 
of the road—held its ground for some time, but was at last re- 
tired to Tronville, while the 6th Cavalry Division was with- 
drawn to the Anconville Farm. 

Meanwhile, at 9 o’clock, General von Stiilpnagel had 
reached Gorze by the forest valley. ‘This vailey so capable of 
defense was found unoccupied by the enemy who, indeed, had 
taken very few precautions.” * At Gorze, it was learned that 
the French occupied the top of the Vionville ravine. St. Thié- 
baut and Céte Mousa were occupied and the advance guard was 
pushed on to the plateau which was carried later by the aid of 
all the divisional artillery (4 batteries). The 5th Infantry Di- 
vision,—which was reinforced about 11.30 by Lyncker’s demi- 
brigade (37th brigade, Xth Corps)—thus found itself opposed 
to the division of Vergé and to the brigade of Lapasset. The 
combat swayed backward and forward until after noon, when the 
6th Infantry Division carried Flavigny and the French were 
accordingly forced to retire their exposed flank. 

Meanwhile, the 6th Infantry Division, forming the second 
column, was marching through Onville and Buxiéres on Mars-la- 
Tour and Etain “to bar the enemy also from the northern road 
to Verdun.” + The march-orders were founded on the false sup- 
position held both by the royal and Second Army headquarters 
that the French were retreating beyond the line of the Moselle. 
At Buxiéres, at 9.30, General von Alvensleben, after reconnoit- 
ring, became more thoroughly convinced than ever that the 
French were retreating northward, and, accordingly, ordered 
the division on Jarny to bar any attempt to retreat westward. 
Although unknown even to the general commanding, this 
column was now in a critical position. Neither the cavalry 
nor the corps artillery had yet come up in force, and between 


*Von Moltke. Franco-German War.’ p. 36. 
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it and the first column there existed a great gap. Moreover, it 
was quite ignorant of the French positions beyond knowing 
that their outposts were at Vionville and Rézonville. Just be- 
fore ten o’clock, when the horse artillery had been forced to re- 
tire to Tronville and the 6th Cavalry Division to the Anconville 
Farm, the heads of the columns of the IIId Corps appeared at 
the extremities of the arc formed by the cavalry and it became 
evident that the strong rear-guard, which both Von Moltke and 
Prince Frederick Charles had assumed would retreat along the 
northern road to Verdun, was, in reality, the entire French 
army on the southern road. 

As a result of all these movements, the Second Army, in 
debouching on the plateau, found itself ona front perpendicular 
to the French army. In hastening to extricate itself from a 
difficult and dangerous country, in reconcentrating after the 
dispersion necessary to cross the Moselle, and in climbing the 
valleys which led on to the plateau the German army manceu- 
vred like Napoleon before Jena. On the plateau, however, it 
occupied, in relation to Bazaine, a line exactly similar to that 
occupied by Hohenlohe before Napoleon at Jena, with the 
single difference that the prolongation of the German front cut 
the French left wing, while, at Jena, Hohenlohe’s front, if pro- 
jected, would have intersected Napoleon’s line exactly at its 
centre. For this one reason the German position was the less 
dangerous. On the other hand, the Xth Corps had sent one 
brigade to the north to support the 5th Infantry Division 
(IIId Corps) and another to the left to search for the French, 
while the 20th Infantry Division was far to the rear. Under 
such circumstances, Bazaine’s true course is evident. He 
should have advanced his entire left wing, thereby taking 
the IIId Corps in front and reverse, before the arrival of the 
Xth Corps. This latter corps would have arrived on the 
battle-field to gather up the remains of the IIId Corps just as, 
at Jena, Riichel was forced to reassemble the débris of Hohen- 
lohe’s army. The corps of Leboeuf and Ladmirault, which 
were on the march in the valley of the Moselle, would have 
arrived at the proper moment just as Soult at Jena and, in 
order to facilitate this movement, it would have been quite 
sufficient to send a single division on Ars—to which the road 
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was open—or on Vaux, in order to menace the bridges over 
the Moselle. This was just what Bazaine did not do. “ The 
position of the French was one of great advantage. Their left 
flank leaned on Metz, their right was protected by formidable 
batteries on the old Roman road and a strong force of cavalry ; 
and so they could await with confidence a frontal attack on the 
part of a venturesome enemy.” * Yet, despite this superiority of 
position, as well as superiority of numbers, and despite the fact 
that the Germans made a flank march before the French in posi- 
tion—the fatal effects of which are shown by the battles of Kolin, 
Rossbach, Austerlitz and Gravelottet—Bazaine was beaten. 

At 10.30 the 6th Infantry Division reached Tronville and 
von Alvensleben learned for the first time that the opposing 
French troops were by no means merely a rearguard retreating 
along the northern road. The division was accordingly 
wheeled to the right toward Vionville to support the divisional 
artillery, which had then taken up position southwest of Vion- 
ville and which was soon joined by the corps artillery and 
horse artillery, and, under cover of their fire, it was deployed. 
The 11th brigade attacked Vionville along the Mars-la-Tour 
road and the r2th along the Tronville road. The artillery 
going on before, formed a powerful line of batteries, the fire of 
which so shook the mora/e of Lafont de Villiers’ division that, 
at 11.30 the village was carried, in spite of heavy losses. The 
French artillery on the heights between Vionville and Rézon- 
ville, north of the road, soon made the position untenable. It 
was therefore imperative for the Germans either to retreat or 
to advance, and von Alvensleben, with customary audacity, 
ordered a charge. A mad rush was made on Flavigny—which 
was already in flames from shell-fire, and the plateau was car- 
ried after a desperate struggle with Bataille’s division. Bazaine 
had previously posted the division of Levassor-Sorval, the 
Zouaves of the Guard, and a cavalry brigade northeast and east 
of Rézonville, facing south, the Grenadiers of the Guard 
nearer Gravelotte, and the Voltigeurs of the Guard at Mal- 
maison as a last reserve. Three divisions of infantry and 
cavalry were thus held in reserve at this point which was never 
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seriously threatened, and, in addition, the reserve artillery was 
placed at Rézonville behind the Sixth Corps, flanked by the 
cavalry divisions of Forton and Valabrégue. While Bazaine 
was thus anxiously occupying himself about his left wing, the 
Germans had carried Vionville and Flavigny, and had forced 
his entire right wing to retreat on Rézonville. The Germans, 
however, were in hopeless confusion after the attack. Their 
front, too, which was greatly extended, contained all the troops 
present ; nearly all the reserves were engaged and, moreover, 
were pitted against superior forces with no prospect of imme- 
diate support. A vigorous counter-attack would have resulted 
in the rout of the 6th Infantry Division, but again did Bazaine 
fail to take advantage of his opportunity. This counter-attack 
was never made and the Germans were permitted to reform 
unmolested. At Colonel von Voigts-Rhetz’ suggestion, the 
retreating brigades of Pouget and Colin were gallantly charged 
by two squadrons of the Dragoons of the Guard and the 
Brunswick Hussars, with great loss. Although it did not 
prevent the good retreat of those brigades, this charge had an 
immense moral effect. A fatal counter-charge was thereby 
averted, and time was gained to reform the brigades and to re- 
unite the IIId Corps by closing up the dangerous opening 
which had existed between the two divisions. Vionville, Fla- 
vigny, and the northern end of the Bois de St. Arnould now 
constituted the points of support of the German front which 
faced east. Of these Flavigny was the most important for an 
attack toward the east, since it formed the centre of the line of 
battle of the IIId Corps and, by permitting a concentration on 
the chord, was especially valuable to the right wing of the 6th 
Infantry Division. The German line, however, was every- 
where vulnerable. Ona front of more than four miles long, 
the infantry and artillery were engaged up to the hilt and all 
on one line. The only second line which von Alvensleben had 
been able to form consisted merely of the 5th Cavalry Division 
behind the Tronville copses, the 5th Cavalry Division near the 
Anconville Farm, and Lehmann’s demi-brigade (37th brigade, 
Xth Corps) which had arrived at Tronville at 11.45—the other 
half (Lyncker) being already in action with the 5th Infantry 
Division near the Anconville Farm. 
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Almost simultaneously with the retreat of the French wing 
and with the charge of the German squadrons on tke brigades 
of Pouget and Colin, Frossard ordered du Preuil to charge to 
take the pressure off the infantry. The 3d Lancers advanced, 
were recalled, and again sent forward. They charged into a 
void and failed therefore to accomplish their mission ‘“ because 
no definite object of attack had been pointed out to them.” * 
Five squadrons of the Cuirassiers of the Guard were deployed 
in three lines and, at 12.30, in spite of Preuil’s vigorous re- 
monstrance, started “at a wild gallop,” in obedience to Fros- 
sard’s peremptory order to “ Attack immediately, or we are all 
lost.” The return of the Lancers and some baggage wagons 
and camp equipment abandoned between Flavigny and Rézon- 
ville by Bataille’s division an hour earlier, threw the Cuirassiers 
into confusion. They quickly recoveredand rode heroically home 
into the face of a murderous fire, delivered by the roth brigade 
at 250 paces, and when this gallant regiment returned it had 
lost 22 officers, 208 men, and 243 horses. 

To this charge von Alvensleben’s judicious disposition of the 
cavalry in second line permitted Redern's hussars (5th Cavalry 
Division) to reply from its position at the Tronville copses. A 
French Guard battery, brought up in the meantime by Bazaine 
in person, opened on their right and diverted the charge to this 
battery, which was at once captured. Bazaine narrowly escaped 
being himself killed, but the French cavalry promptly forced 
Redern to retire. General von Alvensleben, wishing to profit 
by the retreat of the Second (Frossard’s) Corps, ordered the 6th 
Cavalry Division to pursue. The order could not be promptly 
executed and, in the interim, the French reserve artillery had 
deployed beyond Rézonville, Canrobert had ordered Tixier’s 
division up from St. Marcel to outflank the German left, and 
the Voltigeurs of the Guard were ordered from Malmaison to 
Gravelotte to replace Picard’s division, which was advanced into 
the line of batteries south of Rézonville to reoccupy the posi- 
tions vacated by the Second Corps. Thus, when at 1 o’clock, 
the 6th German Cavalry Division charged, it was received by 
such a hot fire from the fresh French troops and from the ar- 
tillery that it was forced to retreat almost immediately. This 
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charge, however, permitted the German artillery to be advanced 
opposite Rézonville and for the infantry to reform, but when 
the latter attempted to advance beyond Vionville it was terribly 
shaken by the cross-fire both from the artillery at Rézonville 
and from the Sixth Corps on its left flank, and found it impossi- 
ble to cross the Roman road where Tixier’s division was posted. 

At 1.30 the position was momentarily becoming more and 
more critical. The French were greatly superior and, moreover, 
had received fresh troops. So far von Alvensleben had suc- 
ceeded in deceiving the enemy in regard to the slenderness of 
his forces by acting constantly on the offensive. The battle 
was at a standstill. The German battalions were noticeably 
thinned and exhausted by 4 hours’ hard fighting, the ammuni- 
tion of the infantry was almost all gone, Lehmann’s demi-bri- 
gade had advanced on Tronville and had been driven back into 
the wood by the artillery at St. Marcel and now not a single 
battalion, not a single battery remained in reserve. The Ger- 
man line was over 534 miles long and the left wing was in es- 
pecial danger, being under the fire of a powerful line of batter- 
ies deployed on the Roman road, while superiority of numbers 
was enabling the French to extend their right and threaten 
thereby to envelop completely the German left fank. “Marshal 
Canrobert, in the French centre, had seized the right moment 
to advance on Vionville with all his strength, and yet in the 
face of all these dangers, it was absolutely necessary to hold open 
the road from Chambley by which the only support possible 
could come from the Xth Corps. It was one of those situations 
in which the s¢ze gua non is, as Napoleon once said, “ L,’audace, 
toujours l’audace.” It was a last and desperate resource when 
the order was sent to General von Bredow ‘To silence the 
enemy’s batteries on the Roman road, cost what it may, and to 
break through the French infantry there, as far as possible, in 
order to give breathing time to our own infantry. The fate of 
the battle depends perhaps on your attack.” 

Von Barby advanced to the westward of the copses while 
von Bredow trotted his 6 squadrons for nearly two miles up the 
hollow to the eastward of the Tronville copses and, at 2.20, 
when 800 yards from the French, formed line, the Lancers be- 
ing in echelon to the right rear of the Cuirassiers. Under an 
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overwhelming fire of artillery and infantry, those gallant squad- 
rons rode home over the first line, through the line of guns, 
over the second line, putting to flight the batteries on the heights 
in the rear, and even down the valley from the Roman road to 
Rézonville, until, after a mad career of over 3000 paces and sur- 
rounded and outnumbered five to one by the French cavalry, 
von Bredow ordered the recall and fought his way back again. 
Half his troopers lay dead upon the field—379 men and 419 
horses—and, of his original forces, scarcely 2 squadrons were 
mustered under the protecting heights of Flavigny, after a 
charge unequalled in history. 

Von Bredow’s charge is a most remarkable example of what 
cavalry can do under the most adverse circumstances. That 6 
squadrons, after trotting 2 miles and galloping 2% miles, should 
have succeeded in wrecking 6 batteries, dispersing 4 battalions, 
and stopping the advance of an army corps, are achievements 
which might be reasonably considered impossible. Yet these 
were the results of von Bredow’s charge. It checked the ad- 
vance of Canrobert (6th Corps) and so intimidated Bazaine— 
who, throughout the fighting around Metz, was unnecessarily 
apprehensive of attacks on his left—that he ordered all such ad- 
vance to be abandoned. At any rate, the French made no fresh 
advance from the direction of Rézonville this day and the press- 
ure was again completely taken off the Sixth Infantry division 
on this side. * 

Again did Bazaine utterly fail to take advantage of his op- 
portunities. The Third Corps was in sight and the Fourth 
Corps was on the March from Doncourt. Now was the time to 
have cleared the Metz-Verdun road, but the Marshal hesitated, 
in his anxiety about his left, and failed to seize his advantage. 

At 3 P. M., during the lull in the battle, the Germans occu- 
pied the long-contested edge of the heights opposite the Roman 
road, and the 64th Regiment was withdrawn behind Vionville 
in reserve. Both sides awaited reinforcements. The French at 
Bruville and St. Marcel, who had hitherto fought a waiting 
fight against the Tronville copses, shortly after 3 o’clock, re- 
ceived reinforcements from a large part of the Third and Fourth 


* Vide German Official Report. Also Sir Evelyn Wood, ‘‘ Achievements of 
Cavalry,’’ pp. 224-233. 
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Corps and advanced against the copses. Beginning on the 
French right, the divisions of Grenier, Cissey, Aymard, and 
Tixier were thrown forward—while Nayral was kept in reserve 
—with the result that about 4 o’clock the entire German left 
wing was outflanked on the west and forced back from the 
copses. This movement was made quite without orders from 
Bazaine, being the natural result of Ladmirault’s Corps (the 
Fourth) coming into action and therefore taking the initiative. 
The Marshal never sent it a single order, and, at his trial acknowl- 
edged that it was only by chance that he learned that evening 
that the Fourth Corps had come into line at all! Leboeuf 
(Third Corps) had already arrived and the French artillery south 
of St. Marcel and the Roman road northeast of Vionville forced 
the German batteries west of Vionville, whose ammunition was 
almost exhausted, to retrograde southwest of Vionville. Three 
batteries of Grenier’s division now came into action northeast 
of Mars-la-Tour and took the German batteries in reverse, but 
the two batteries on the left formed front to the left rear and 
held their ground until Lehmann’s demi-brigade (37th brigade) 
had retreated to Tronville. 

The situation was now most critical for the Germans. The 
French advance across the high road was momentarily expected, 
but again an opportunity was lost. About 4 o’clock, the 20th 
Infantry Division (Xth Corps), which had marched 27 miles, 

_atrived at Tronville. Part of the division was directed toward 
Flavigny to fill in what seemed to General von Kraatz “a visi- 
ble want of infantry in the centre of the line of battle of the 
Third Army Corps”! and to support the 5th Infantry Division 
(IIId Corps). The ‘corps artillery was directed on Vionville to 
reinforce the 5 batteries there and the rest of the division was 
sent to reinforce the left wing. The Germans immediately 
crossed the high road. The 38th brigade, which had been 
directed on Etain, but which had halted at noon at St. Hilaire 
and had received new orders in hopes of turning a flank or rear, 
was formed up in a quarter-circle northeast of Mars-la-Tour to 
attack the French right. 

Meanwhile, Prince Frederick Charles arrived on the field, 
at 4 o’clock, from Pont-d-Mousson, and ordered the right to re- 
main fast while the left was to make a vigorous attack upon 
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the French right. The 60 guns between Flavigny and Vion- 
ville were accordingly increased to 102 by those of the Xth 
Corps, the cavalry divisions, and the VIIIth Corps now debouch- 
ing from Gorze. Bazaine had ordered all offensive action to 
cease * and had reinforced his left, once again, by Montaudon’s 
division and had directed Leboeuf to hold his ground and to 
rally the Sixth Corps, thus letting slip the favorable opportunity 
caused by the confusion on the German left to which we have 
already alluded. The 38th brigade, supported by the 2d Heavy 
Battery, attacked the Farm of La Gruyére but was thrown into 
confusion in crossing a deep ravine and, when charged by 
Cissey’s division—which had hastened up to support Grenier— 
was forced to retire on Tronville, after losing 72 officers and 
4546 men. The situation of the Xth Corps was the counter- 
part of Riichel’s division at Jena, but again did the German 
cavalry save the day. It was 6 o’clock when von Rheinbaben 
and Brandenburg, with the Dragoons of the Guard, charged 
across the road east of Mars-la-Tour to disengage Wedell (38th 
brigade), and drove the French back into the ravine. Behind 
and to to the left of the Dragoons, von Barby, with all the dis- 
disposable cavalry—16 squadrons—wheeled to the left of Mars-la- 
Tour and charged the cavalry which Ladmirault had collected 
to protect his right flank, composed of Legrand’s division, de 
France’s brigade, and the 2d Chasseurs d’Afrique. At 6.45, the 
opposing cavalry met—5o000 horse—and a desperate fight en- 
sued, hid, however, from view by the clouds of dust. Gradually 
the French line was driven back and, in spite of the hervic 
efforts of the officers, retreated to Bruville. The German ad- 
vance, nevertheless, was stopped by infantry fire from the Ville- 
sur-Yron copse and the farm of La Gruyére, and by a 12-pounder 
battery, and forced to retire to Mars-la-Tour. As the darkness 
came on General von Voigts-Rhetz (Xth Corps) withdrew his 
artillery to the southern side of the road and, at 7 o'clock, estab- 
lished his divisions north of Tronville and Mars-la-Tour. 

To the east the fight was more prolonged. At 3.30, the 
advance guard of the 16th Infantry Division (32d brigade, Xth 
Corps) reached Gorze, preceded by the artillery. At 5 0’clock the 
most advanced battery came into action at the northern edge of 


* Vide ante. 
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the Bois de St. Arnould to support the two batteries of the Body 
Guard regiment whose ammunition was almost exhausted after 
six hours fighting. The 72d Regiment attacked the heights of 
Maison Blanche but failed to hold them. At 6.30 the Grenadiers 
of the Guard and Lapasset’s brigade (Second Corps) made a 
fourth desperate assault and drove the Germans out from the 
wood but, finding the position untenable, contented themselves 
with preventing the Germans from retaking it. 

The 25th Hesse-Darmstadt Division (IX Corps) * had, mean- 
while, advanced from Gorze through the Bois des Chevaux and 
the Bois des Ognons. Von Manstein, the corps commander, 
had not originally intended to cross the Moselle on the 16th 
owing to the hard preceding marches, but, when, at 3 P. M., 
he received the midday orders of the Commander-in-chief, he 
directed the IXth Corps to cross at Arry and Corny and to get 
on as far as possible to the destinations ordered for the 17th. 
At 4.30 he began his march and, about 7.30, drove the Chas- 
seurs of the Guard and the French reserves back on Rézonville. 
No further success was possible and, at ro P. M., von Manstein 
ordered the contest to cease. 

Prince Frederick Charles, from his position at Flavigny, saw 
the first firing on his right grow more vigorous and received the 
news that the IXth Corps could be expected on his right wing. 
At 7 o’clock he ordered a general artillery advance on Rézon- 
ville and, at 8 o’clock, the German artillery occupied the 
heights west of Maison Blanche and south of Rézonville, fol- 
lowed on the north of the Metz-Verdun road by the infantry 
and supported by the 6th Cavalry Division from the southwest 
of Flavigny. The artillery had no sooner covered the heights 
than Bourbaki opposed them with nine batteries of the Imperial 
Guard from the farther side of the Rézonville valley and in- 
flicted upon them such losses that the German guns were forced 
to retrograde to their former positions. Von Smidt with the 
Hussar brigade attempted to advance on Rézonville but was 


* This division was much nearer to the battle-field than the XIIth Corps— 
as is quite evident. The VIIth and VIIIth Corps—the latter of which had a 
brigade engaged—were also considerably nearer. The proximity of the IXth 
Corps had little or nothing to do with the action of the commander of the 
Second Army, the Staff History to the contrary notwithstanding. (Vide also 
Von Moltke, ‘* Franco-German War,”’ p. 47.) 
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also compelled to retire with heavy loss. The French were, 
beyond doubt, too superior to be attacked in force, and the fir- 
ing died down. By 9 o’clock of this hot sultry day the battle 
was over after one of the hardest day’s fighting ever known. 
The German outposts stretched in a broad bow across the 
plateau from the Bois des Ognens through the Tronville copses 
to the Yron brook on the left. The French had been driven off 
the Metz-Verdun road, their retreat closed, and, on the morning 
of the 17th, they abandoned their positions. 

Von Alvensleben’s determination to continue the action, 
after the arrival of the cavalry divisions and the IIId Corps at 
10.30 A. M., was justified by his success alone. It is true that 
the strategical success, which might, and which actually did, 
change the campaign, was of great importance, but the re- 
sponsibility and risk of annihilation were more than propor- 
tionately great. The only reinforcements to be counted on were 
from the Xth Corps, which was worn out with marching. On 
the other hand, the possibility of the French continuing on to 
Verdun that day under the protection of a strong covering rear- 
guard was undoubtedly out of the question. Had Bazaine been 
really desirous of effecting his retreat he could have done so 
only by hard fighting and by freeing himself from the enemy 
opposing it. It is difficult to understand why such an attempt 
was not made—we are speaking from a purely military stand- 
point. It was almost absolutely certain that only part of the 
German corps could have crossed the Moselle and when, later 
in the day, the Third and Fourth Corps, which had been delayed 
about Metz, arrived in line, the French were greatly superior. 
At Mars-la Tour Bazaine had every advantage of position—at 
Jena Napoleon had none, but his formations neutralized the dis- 
advantages of the ground. All the occurrences of the battle of 
Jena are reproduced in the same order and with the same regu- 
larity at Mars-la-Tour, except the last. Bazaine failed utterly 
to grasp his opportunities—Napoleon seized every advantage. 
The results are well enough known. 

At the battle of Mars-la-Tour-Vionville the French num- 
bered about 125,000 men and 390 guns, while the Germans had 
only 77,000 men and 246 guns. The Germans lost 711 officers 
and 15,079 men, and the French 879 officers and 16,128 men.* 


* German official report. 
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THE U.S. ARMY RATION, AND ITS ADAPTABILITY 
FOR USE IN TROPICAL CLIMATES.* 


By LOUIS L. SEAMAN, M.D., LL. B., LATE Major-SuRGEON, IST REGT., 
U. S. VoL. ENGRs. 


ISTORY has shown us that the greatest single influence 
in the civilization of the world during the last half of 
the nineteenth century, has been the liberal colonial 

policy of Great Britain. In lands of conflict and chaos she has 
established peace and prosperity and evidences of enlighten- 
ment, as witnessed in India, Burma, East Africa and Egypt. 

Our own country has taken, or is taking its initial step in 
this same great movement, and the development of the tropics, 
its people and its soils, the richest and most productive of the 
globe, has become a subject of the greatest importance to us all. 

It is not germane to this paper to discuss this subject, save 
in one light. The initial instrument in establishing law and 
order in our new and misgoverned lands, is the army. Ade- 
quate garrisons—in the opinion of those high in authority, 
50,000 men at least—will be required to maintain discipline in 
these new possessions. The first responsibility of the Govern- 
ment should be the proper care of its guardians. Nothing is 
more costly than disease ; nothing more economical than health. 

In the Spanish-American war just concluded, the United 
States soldier who saw service in the Cuban and Porto Rican 
campaigns, passed through several ordeals he should never be 
called upon to repeat. This paper relates only to one, namely, 
his experience with tropical diseases without a suitable dietary. 
The report of the Adjutant-General of the army, September 30, 
1898, gives the number of killed and died from wounds during 
the few brief weeks of actual hostilities as 345; but the hospital 
records show appalling lists of sickness and death, the mortality 
from disease alone reaching 2485, or about 80 per cent. Had 
these proportions been reversed, the figures would have been 
nearer those to be expected in an age so advanced in sanitary 
* Read before the New York Academy of Medicine at its Stated Meeting, 
February 2, 1899. 
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science and dietetics. For the time from the landing of the 
army at Siboney and the fight at San Juan Hill, to the signing 
of the protocols, a period of less than seven: weeks, was an inter- 
val too short for disease, other than that of an epidemic or pre- 
ventable character, to develop into serious proportions, especially 
when the class of men exposed were those selected for the 
special service. It is true the conditions encountered were 
somewhat formidable, the season of invasion being the worst 
that could have possibly been selected, the heat and moisture of 
the summer months combining to produce that extreme relaxa- 
tion of the system which was a factor in the production of the 
many forms of tropical diarrhcea among the troops. But. we 
must look beyond climate for the full responsibility. 

From earliest times history has shown that there has always 
been a greater mortality from disease among armies during a 
war than from wounds, especially in tropical countries; and 
Spain, keen in her appreciation of this fact, and knowing also 
that she had to fight, courted a summer encounter, convinced 
that the enemy which would devastate our ranks was in disease, 
rather than the guns of her Morros. In this she was right, but 
the aid received by the Spanish from the source mentioned was 
much greater than it would have been had our troops been ap- 
propriately fed. Duncan, the highest recognized authority in 
military hygiene, states in reference to campaigns in the tropics, 
that, “although there is an undoubted distribution of disease, 
yet it is important to remember that, so far from being unable to 
cope with it, we can act in antagonism to it. Take the class of 
bowel complaints ; by insuring wholesonte food, solid and liquid, 
we can remove all causes of irritation from within ; by insuring 
a rational dress, we can remove all irritation from without. 
Again, in the matter of conservancy, by insuring the absence of 
putrefaction from the camp, and the burning or disinfection of 
the excreta, we cut the ground away from the feet of cholera, 
enteric fever, yellow fever, and bowel complaints. The Army 
Sanitary Commission, relative to the rate of invaliding in 
Madras, distinctly states, in its memorandum of March, 1880, 
that much of the loss from invaliding from Indian climates, is 
due to the continued action of eating, drinking and clothing, 
directly opposed to the requirements of the climate.” After 
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having considered the factors of temperature and moisture as 
applied to hot climates, he further says, “‘ there are two remain- 
ing great elements, namely, fatigue and insufficient nourishment, 
to guard against. Indeed it has been heid that climate Aer se 
is secondary to these ; doubtless, as regards temperature and 
moisture this is the case, for if a man be properly fed and not 
overworked, that is, if his mechanical work be proportioned to 
his individual powers, and his food in accordance with his pro- 
portioned work, the factors of temperature and moisture will 
have but little power on him except in extreme instances.” 

For a moment permit me to call your attention to the chart 
of temperatures as they existed in various parts of our country 
in}December, 1898, and January and February, 1899. 


RANGE OF TEMPERATURE IN U. S. TERRITORY. 


From published reports of the Signal Service Bureau, the 
temperature was as follows: 


Feb., 1898.—Alaska ranged aslowas . . —50° 
Jan. 31, 1899.—White River, Ca. (near Ft. Brady) —40° 
Green Bay, Wis. . . . —26° 
Dec. 24, 1898.—Santiago . . . ..... +70° 
Havana (in the oun) 


Extreme variation, 154° 


Capt. C. E. Woodruff, U. S. A., now stationed with the army 
in Manila, in an admirable article on Military Food published 
in the Journal of the American Medical Association in 1892, 
uses the following simile: “If two ships were to start from 
New York, each to be absent several years, one in the arctic re- 
gions and the other in the tropics, no one would ever dream of 
provisioning them alike. Yet if two armies were similarly to 
start from New York for long periods, one to the extreme north 
and the other to the hottest parts of the south, the law presumes 
that both shall carry essentially the same rations. We have not 
yet reached the point where it is decidedly recognized that the 
variety in the ration must be great enough to permit of suff- 
cient flexibility to suit extremes of climate.” 
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In a country of such wide ranges of temperature as the above 
chart indicates, the health of the soldier on active service or in 
garrison, rests primarily upon his being provided with food and 
clothing suitable to his environment. The Government, liberal 
in all things, freely issues these supplies; but, strange to say, 
while making certain distinctions in the uniform of the soldier 
who must endure the rigors of northern winters and the soldier 
on southern or tropical service, there has never, apparently, been 
any official consideration given to the diets which climates of 
such radical differences require. The same ration serves in all 
sections, and while it is generous in quantity, and usually ex- 
cellent in quality, it is not such a one as can be universally used 
in hot and cold climates alike, if due regard is to be paid to the 
health of the soldier. Rich in nitrogenous, heat-producing ele- 
ments, it is better adapted for the bodily needs of the soldier 
stationed in the north; but in extreme southern latitudes, and 
in the tropics, it proves an active agent of disease, overheating 
the system and producing those conditions predisposing to 
fevers, intestinal and rheumatic diseases, and rendering the 
labors of the surgeon unavailing. ‘The enormous number of 
cases of rheumatism,” says Woodruff, “occurring during the 
Rebellion and since the Rebellion in veterans may not be 
entirely due to exposure as popularly supposed. These men 
were hardened to exposure and should not have had more rheu- 
matism than hunters or trappers or the aboriginal Indians. The 
limited, often insufficient ration, and the absence of fresh arti- 
cles of diet may have been one of the factors at work.”” The 
intimate relationship between diet and disease is a consideration 
demanding our closest study. 

At the beginning of the century the ration of our army es- 
tablished by an Act of Congress, consisted of the following arti- 
cles: Fresh beef, : 14 pounds, or salt beef, 1 pound, or salt pork, 
34 pound; bread or flour, 18 ounces; and for every hundred 
rations issued, 1 gallon of whiskey, 4 quarts of vinegar and 
2 quarts of salt. 

In 1808, Dr. Edward Cutbush of the U. S. Navy, comment- 
ing upon it, said: “ With respect to the component parts of the 
ration I think it defective without an allowance of vegetables or 
pulse, occasionally in garrisons.” And again: “The ration of 
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meat should be diminished and plenty of vegetables issued in 
lieu thereof.” 

Whether Dr. Cutbush’s article had anything to do with it or 
not (departmental movements are slow in the army), the ration 
in 1818 was vastly improved by the addition of dried vegeta- 
bles. In 1861, at the outbreak of the Civil War, it was still 
further expanded, but in 1864 it went back again to what it had 
been prior to 1861. In 1890 it experienced another change, 
fresh vegetables again being added. Iam not aware of any 
great changes made in it during the past eight years. To-day 
it is composed as follows : 

Fresh beef or fresh mutton, when the cost does not exceed 
that of beef, 20 ounces; or pork or bacon, 12 ounces ; or salt 
beef, 22 ounces; or, when meat can not be furnished, dried fish, 
14 ounces; or pickled fish or fresh fish, 18 ounces. Flour or 
soft bread, 18 ounces; or hard bread, 16 ounces; or corn meal, 
20 ounces. Baking powder for troops in the field, when neces- 
sary to enable them to bake their own bread, 16-25 ounce. 
Beans or peas, 2 2-5 ounces; or rice or hominy, I 3-5 ounce. 
Potatoes, 16 ounces; or potatoes, 12 4-5 ounces, and onions, 
3 I-5 ounces; or potatoes, II I-5 ounces, and canned tomatoes, 
4 4-5 ounces, or 4—5 ounces of other fresh vegetables not canned, 
when they can be obtained in the vicinity of the post or trans- 
ported in a wholesome condition from a distance, 16 ounces. 
Coffee, green, I 3-5 ounce; or roasted coffee, 1 7-25 ounce; or 
tea, green or black, 8-25 ounce. Sugar, 2 2-5 ounces; or mo- 
lasses or cane syrup, 16-25 gill. Vinegar, 8-25 gill; salt, 16-25 
ounce; pepper, black, 1-25 ounce. Soap, 16-25 ounce; candles 
(when illuminating oil is not furnished by the Quartermaster’s 
Department), 6-25 ounce. 

This is the ration the soldiers in the Northern States and 
Alaska were drawing in the winter of 1897-98, and the one in- 
tended for the American troops in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, where the temperature ranges between 85° and 
95° F., and frequently reaches much higher figures. 

The ingestion of food is to effect two results—the develop- 
ment of body heat, and bodily motion or energy. As a general 
proposition I might state that the former is stable, and that 
similar motions will produce similar amounts of heat, the quan- 
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tity and quality of food necessary to respond to this demand 
being determined by occupation. On the other hand, the 
quantity and quality requisite to maintain body heat will vary 
with exposure and environment. The individual laboring in 
the open air will require foods of greater heat-producing power 
than he who is employed within doors; and he who lives in a 
cold climate must eat more of the starches and fats to produce 
the body heat necessary to existence, than he who lives in the 
tropics. For with an increase of external temperatures, less 
body heat is required, and the appetite for fat, which was strong 
in the cold climate will diminish proportionately. To quote 
once again from Duncan: “ The mutual relation of income and 
expenditure has been calculated to a certain degree of exacti- 
tude.” Taking Ranke’s well-known standard diet, it is found 
that it yielus about a million units of force, or metre kilo- 
grammes. Now, a good day’s work equals one hundred and 
fifty thousand metre kilogrammes. Subtracting this from the 
total would give eight hundred and fifty thousand metre kilo- 
gramimes as expended in heat production, or in other words, 
one-sixth of the total income of food is expended as mechanical 
force, and five-sixths as heat. » 

Dr. Carpenter on this question (the lesser production of 
body heat where the external temperature is increased) puts it 
thus: “ Every change in the organic components of the body 
in which their elements enter into new combinations with oxy- 
gen, must be a source of development of heat; and as a con- 
siderable portion of the carbon dioxide and water exhaled in 
respiration is formed within the body by the metamorphosis of 
its own tissues, and since the metamorphosis is promoted by 
the active exercise of the nerve-muscular apparatus, it follows 
that in animals whose habits are peculiarly active, living in 
climates in which the surrounding temperature is high enough 
to prevent any cooling influence, the combustive process thus 
maintained may be adequate for the maintenance of the tem- 
perature of the body at its own normal standard. Hence, here 
it would appear, that we do not want to provide for the heat of 
the body in the tropics, but only for the work done where there 
is a peculiarly active life.” 

Carpenter says that the general experience of inhabitants of 
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warm climates is in favor of a diet chiefly or entirely vegetable, 
inasmuch as such diet affords an adequate supply of the al- 
buminates in combination with the other classes of food, with- 
out affording more fuel than the system requires. 

These statements have an especial interest when considered 
in conjunction with the adaptability to the tropics of our own 
army ration. The life of the soldier was sufficiently active to 
“maintain the temperature of the body at its own normal stand- 
ard,” the surrounding temperature in the West Indies having 
been “high enough to prevent any cooling influence,” and 
without the assistance of a “highly animalized diet,” such as 
our ration was and is to-day. My own experience, and that of 
others, agreed with the “ general: experience of inhabitants of 
warm climates.” We had little craving for meat, our appetites 
on the contrary inclining us towards vegetables and fruits. 
Left to natural selection the appetite will always incline to the 
food supplied by nature in the particular climate of the indi- 
vidual’s environment; and any unusual craving for food, pri- 
marily belonging to another zone, is unnatural and due to an 
artificial appetite. 

The food products of each zone will be found in every case 
to be those that are peculiarly adapted to the particular needs 
and requirements of the zone’s inhabitants, and where the 
climate creates a demand for an excessive animal diet, nature 
furnishes it, or vce versa. A glance over the earth’s surface 
will show you this. In the arctic regions there is a great 
dearth of edible vegetation, but animals and fish abound, whose 
flesh, fats and oils furnish the rich heat-producing foods required 
by the people who live in those lands of almost perpetual snow 
and ice. In the tropics these conditions are reversed. There isa 
scarcity of animal food, but an abundance of vegetation that 
yields nourishment with low heat-producing qualities. Between 
these extremes, in the temperate zone, we find a mixture of both, 
and each in plenty. And here it might be well to pause and 
review the procession of the seasons of the temperate zone, ob- 
serving the effect each has upon the food desire, and the means 
Nature has taken to meetit. As the spring days lengthen and 
become warmer, the early garden vegetables make’their appear- 
ance ; summer with its increased heat brings a profusion of vege- 
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tables and fruit, the supply of which gradually decreases as autumn 
approaches ; and winter finds us with few fruits and vegetables 
that can be kept through its icy months, but with butcher shops 
well stocked with savory meats. With these changes our appe- 
tites are in perfect sympathy. The early spring vegetables are 
eaten with a keen relish, our tables in the summer months bear 
more vegetables and fruits, and in the winter the large roasts and 
steaks again have the place of honor, and small side dishes are 
sufficient for all the vegetables our appetites crave. Dr. Koerfer 
proclaims in the Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrifi of last 
July, that if Europeans would leave their pork-fat, their meats 
and their alcohol at home with their furs and heating stoves 
when they go to reside in the tropics, they would avoid all dis- 
turbances that are erroneously ascribed to the climate, but which 
are, in fact, only due to the failure to conform to nature’s laws. 
He considers that nature makes the food conform to the clima- 
tic conditions—from the fish-oil polar zone, through the pork-fat 
temperate zone to the olive-oil and vegetable tropic zone. He 
writes from an experience of several years in the tropics, and 
adds that he felt better subjectively when actively employed 
than when lounging, no matter how high the temperature. 

I am aware that many of the inhabitants of the temperate 
zone make but little change in their dietary as the seasons vary, 
but how many cases of dyspepsia, indigestion and other ills do 
we not treat yearly, and how many more ailments and diseases; 
particularly in middle age or advanced life, could be traced to 
this very cause if we but carried our investigations back to the 
root of the disorder. 

Let me invite your attention for the moment to the ration of 
the British soldier in India, for the purpose of contrasting it with 
our own. It consists of the following articles : 


Meat with bone. ; 16 oz. 
Potatoes . ‘ 6 * 
Salt . 0.66 


You will observe that the meat component is less by from 4 
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to 6 ounces than that of the U. S. ration, although Tommy 
Atkins is one of the largest meat eatersin the world. The bread 
allowance is less by two ounces, but the rice is greater by 2 4-10 
ounces. 

The potential energy of the American ration as compared 
with the ration of the British soldier is more than one-fourth 
greater when expressed in caloric units, the American being 
3800, the British 2800, while the caloric units in the ration of an 
English prize fighter, as given by Gillespie of Edinburg, is but 
2200. In both the English and American army ration the pro- 
portions of proteids and carbohydrates are equal, the excess in 
heat equivalent in the U. S. ration being in its larger proportion 
of fats. 

Stewart Clark, Inspector-General of Prisons, N. W. Pro- 
vinces, India, in his “ Practical Observations on the Hygiene of 
the Army in India,” says: ‘That even this ration of the British 
army is, perhaps more faulty in being too liberal than in any 
other respect ; for it is now well known that the quantity of food 
in a tropical climate is much more frequently to blame than the 
quality, in causing impaired health, such as disorders of the liver, 
dysentery, diarrhoea and other complaints attributed to the cli- 
mate.” After stating that the most abstemious are the most 
healthy men in India, he further says that no change contri- 
buted more to the health of the European resident than the dis- 
continuance of heavy mid-day luncheons and the reduction of 
meat in the bill of fare of the better classes to one meal a day. 

He adds, “ that the greatest defect in the diet of the European 
soldier is the want of a due amount of vegetables. If the want 
of a plentiful supply of this most essential article of diet is the 
cause of disease in other groups of individuals, why should it 
not be equally so amongst soldiers? In fact, they are often so 
badly supplied with vegetables that there can be no doubt that 
dysentery, diarrhoea and other complaints which often assume a 
scorbutic character may in a great measure be attributed to this 
cause.” 

Even Dr. Benjamin Rush, Physician General to the Military 
Hospital of the United States, in his “ Directions for Preserving 
the Health of Soldiers,” and published in 1808, says: ‘“ The 
diet of soldiers shotild consist chiefly of vegetables. The nature 
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of their duty as well as their former habits of life, require it. 
If every tree on the continent of America produced Jesuits-bark 
it would not be sufficient to preserve or to restore the health of 
soldiers who eat one or two pounds of flesh in a day.” 

These few citations which I have made, and I have made 
them because they especially bear out my own observations in 
the tropics, for no originality is claimed in this paper, will 
sufficiently indicate that the results of a too excessive meat diet 
in tropical climates, furnishes no new field for investigation. 
Why, among civilized people meat should have continued to 
form a major part of the soldier’s ration after its serious effects 
have been pointed out by the best medical authorities for nearly 
a century, is past comprehension. 

In the command to which I had the honor of being attached 
as surgeon, the rst U.S. Volunteer Engineers, the health of the 
troops was nearly perfect while in camp at Peekskill, during 
June and July. Every recruit was vaccinated. Only one serious 
case of illness developed in the entire regiment, a pneumonia, 
the result of exposure in a cold storm at night when the soldier 
was on sentry duty. During our encampment at Peekskill the 
State caterer supplied the troops with food fairly well adapted 
for a temperate climate, but unfortunately not such as should 
be selected for preparing them for a tropical residence. At my 
suggestion, and by order of General Griffin, the meat ration 
was reduced, and an equivalent of rice or meal substituted once 
daily, with an extra allowance of syrup, greatly to the benefit 
of the men, who previous to this time had suffered considerably 
from constipation. An encampment of seven weeks in Peek- 
skill, where the regiment was mobilized and mustered, made it 
possible to eliminate every man, who, after having been ac- 
cepted, showed evidence of physical weakness, whether that 
weakness was induced by the change in the manner of living, 
or arose from defects that did not appear in the rigid physical 
examination to which recruits were subjected. 

Under orders from the Secretary of War, we embarked 
from New York, August 6, 1898, on the transport Crty of 
Chester, with a total of 1144 officers and men, and arrived 
at Ponce, Porto Rico, on the 16th of August, with every man 
in fine physical condition. On November the 17th we reém- 
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barked from Ponce, reaching New York on the 24th, and bring- 
ing with us a total of 904 officers and men. Of this number 
102 were convalescent or in the ship’s hospital, while a large 
proportion of the remainder if not invalided, were greatly re- 
duced in weight and power of resistance. Of the remaining 
230 who had gone with us, 12 were dead, 61 were ieft behind 
in the hospitals of the island, and 167 had been returned to the 
United States as invalided or as honorably discharged from the 
service. During the three months we were in Porto Rico, 
more than half the regiment had at some time been under 
treatment, a condition entirely unexpected, for the most strin- 
gent precautionary measures had been adopted to guard against 
disease. Camp sites were chosen with special regard to their 
sanitation, the highest and best-drained localities having been 
selected, except during the first week when we were tempo- 
rarily encamped at the Playa at Ponce, while engaged in un- 
loading our equipment and impedimenta. The latrines were 
placed at remote distances from the camp, were deep, were dis- 
infected three times daily, and later were darkened by being 
enclosed with planks. Water for drinking purposes was pro- 
cured from the purest available sources, and was boiled and 
filtered before being used. A thorough and rigid inspection of 
food and cooking utensils was constantly enforced, and camp 
discipline so excellently maintained that there was little drunk- 
enness among the men. Personal cleanliness was also required, 
bathing twice a week being obligatory, and there were no forced 
marches or undue exposure to the sun, engineering work and 
drills being suspended during the hottest portion of the day. 
We had medical supplies in abundance, and my assistants were 
able, efficient and conscientious in the performance of their duty. 
Yet hundreds of cases of serious forms of gastro-intestinal catarrh 
and fever rapidly deveveloped. With few exceptions the entire 
force suffered from some form of intestinal catarrh within a 
week after our arrival in Porto Rico, due either to a change in 
drinking water, slight colds resulting from sleeping on the wet 
ground, eating fruits to which the men were unaccustomed, or 
to the extreme relaxation of the system resulting from exposure 
to tropical heat and the use of the rations provided. This catarrh 
continued most persistently and could scarcely be controlled by 
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medication, for the diet, which should have been rice or some 
non-itriiating food, proved a continual excitant to the disease. 
It consisted principally of fatty bacon, salt beef, tinned toma- 
toes, frequently in a state of fermentation due to the interise 
tropical heat, tinned beans and hard-tack. The result was an 
aggravation of the disease, and the loss of weight to the soldier 
of from ten to fifteen pounds, in many instances much more. 
This loss presented a great latent power, a reserve force which 
stood between the soldier and disease, and which when removed, 
left the system open to the invasion of malaria, typhoid fever 
and gastro--intestinal derangements of serious moment. His 
power of resistance was gone, and the germs of malaria and 
typhoid found in him a fruitful culture ground. Under such 
circumstances it was not surprising that the hospital was soon 
overcrowded, and the precautions taken against disease had little 
or no effect in warding it off. The most distressing feature was 
that the conditions were unavoidable, for the Government had 
up to this time made no adequate provision for furnishing our 
men with other than the regular travel ration, and this was not 
only unsuitable, but was helping the climate make serious in- 
roads upon the health of the command. 
The travel ration is composed as follows : 


Hard bread—commonly known as hard-tack . 1 Ib. 


Baked beans or of 


The troops who fought at Siboney and San Juan Hill ate 
this ration when they could get it, and this ration alone, except 
such additions as those Colonel Roosevelt added from his private 
purse, for nearly four weeks. We had it for nearly three weeks. 
It is intended as an emergency ration, to be used when troops 
are on the march or separated for a short period from their 
cooking facilities; but its effect on the American army, in the 
intense tropical heat of July and August, is recorded in the 
Surgeon General’s Office, or in the living pictures presented by 
the emaciated forms of convalescent troops sent home by the 
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hospital transports ; or, is buried six feet or less deep in the soil 
of our new possessions. 

The prevalent disease affecting our troops during the sum- 
mer was primarily acute intestinal catarrh of a very debilitating 
type. At one time fully 75 per cent. of the soldiers were ill 
with diarrheea, largely incapacitating them from the performance 
of their regular duties. Later, malarial fevers began to develop 
of the intermittent and remittent types, and early in September 
typhoid fever manifested itself and continued to affect the troops 
with greater and greater severity until our departure for home in 
November, nor has it yet stopped. In the moisture and intense 
tropical heat at Ponce, the scores of microbes of typhoid were 
everywhere present, having been brought to the island by the 
troops from Tampaand Chickamauga. Probably many of them 
found entrance to the stomach or intestinal tracts of our men 
and wouid have passed through harmlessly, had the gastric 
juices and intestinal secretions been normal. The virulence of 
the germs became apparent only when the system was found to 
be in adebilitated condition, or the quality of the secretions was 
impaired. Under these circumstances rapid reproduction of the 
microbes occurred and typhoid was found in every camp on the 
island, having been disseminated through the agency of the 
myriads of flies with which the atmosphere swarmed. No case 
of typhoid or malaria had been known among the Engineers 
from the time of their recruiting in June, till nearly three weeks 
after their arrival in Porto Rico. Indeed, through the entire 
summer the percentage of sickness with them was less by half 
than in many of the other commands on the island, Regular or 
volunteer. 

For a week after landing, our regiment as before stated, was 
subsisted on the travel rations. Regular field rations were not 
issued until August 23d, and then without rice or potatoes. By 
that time the beef brought from the United States had become so 
tainted that it had been condemned by a Board of Survey and 
buried. Fresh beef was contracted for, but owing to climatic 
conditions, and lack of facilities for keeping, it was necessary to 
consume it the same day it was killed, notwithstanding its flatness 
and unpalatable taste. The greatest difficulty was also experi- 
enced in obtaining rice and fresh vegetables from the Com- 
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missary Department. Those brought by the regiment rotted on 
the ship before they could be landed, and those issued by -he 
Commissary were so decayed as to be, for the most part, unfit 
for use.* This condition of affairs continued until the 2oth of 
September, when new supplies arrived and we were in a meas- 
ure relieved. Whenever fresh meat was issued by the Com- 
missary, the soldiers were compelled to accept it, often against 
their protests, but it was a “perishable article,” and the U. S. 
Army Regulations do not permit any commutation for perishable 
articles. So there was no changing it for other food. The effect 
of such fresh meat upon troops is notoriously injuricus in trop- 
ical countries under certain conditions, often producing diar- 
rhoea of an almost epidemic character. 

My experience while in charge of the Convalescent Camp of 
the 19th U. S. Infantry, where there were many hundred troops 
at various times from the 2d and 3d Wisconsin Volunteers, the 
6th Illinois, 6th Massachusetts, 16th Pennsylvania, and other 
regiments, and the overcrowded hospitals at Coamo and Ponce ; 
and the opportunities I had for observation while supervising 
the loading of transports with convalescent soldiers, convinces 
me that had the ration been promptly changed when its evil 
effects were first observed, transport after transport would not 
have been sent home loaded with emaciated, broken-down sol- 
diers. As I have stated inthe Century Magazine of this month, 
had the ration received the attention it called for there would 
have been comparatively little sickness, and hospitals would 
have played a minor part in the tragedy of the war. The hue 
and cry raised all over the country that medical supplies were 
insufficient was based upon false rumor. We had abundance— 
far more than we could use. It was not drugs that the soldiers 
needed, but proper prophylactic treatment, diet—well regulated 
diet—and that could not be obtained during the months of 
August and the greater part of September, except through pri- 
vate sources, and the Red Cross and Relief societies. The fresh 
milk that was so essential for our hospital patients during these 
two months was furnished by two charitable individuals, while 


*I believe if we could have had a cargo of rice and potatoes in Ponce, in 
August, the sickness of the army there would never have reached half its pro- 
portions. 
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the food supplied by the Red Cross Society proved a veritable 
god-send. 

A recent order of the Surgeon-General has happily allowed 
the sick in field and regimental hospitals, sixty cents a day as 
commutation for ration, the same privilege as that enjoyed by 
division and general hospitals. But this allowance should be 
still further extended so as to include, at the discretion of the 
surgeon in charge, those men reported as “sick in quarters.” 
These men are frequently in as great need of a change in ration 
as those actually in the hospital, and in many instances it would 
save them from eventually becoming hospital patients. 

As before stated, for a temperate or northern latitude, the 
army ration is fairly satisfactory ; but in Porto Rico and Cuba, 
where the temperature ranges high and where the conditions 
predispose to bowel complaints among unseasoned troops, it is 
totally unfit. No better evidence of this can be had than in the 
hospital records, where it is shown that the best results in treat- 
ment were obtained, not by the use of drugs, but by placing 
patients exclusively on a milk diet. In the hospital of the 
Quartermaster’s Department under the care of Surgeon Moret, a 
native Porto Rican, where I was frequently called in consulta- 
tion, there were 130 serious cases of illness, all of whom were 
put on a diet of pure milk. In every case but two, and these 
were hopeless on admission, there was rapid recovery, a fact 
which tends to show that, had the army been provided with a 
ration in which the carbohydrates were given a greater and the 
nitrogenous elements were given a lesser part, there would have 
been far less recorded sickness and mortality. Indeed, I am 
fully convinced that had our army been properly prepared for 
tropical service by being fed on a judicious diet prior to the in- 
vasion of Cuba and Porto Rico, and during its stay in the 
tropics, sickness and mortality would have attained very differ- 
ent proportions. 

The pathological features of the cases on which we were for- 
tunate enough to hold autopsies, whether the causes of death 
had been pronounced intestinal catarrh, hepatitis, duodenitis, 
typhlitis, enteritis, enteric or typhoid fever, colitis, dysentery, or 
diarrhoea associated with malaria, presented many similar char- 
acteristics. The liver was almost invariably congested. The 
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mucous membrane of the intestine was pale and covered with 
a thick tenacious adherent mucus, the mucosa was hyper- 
trophied, often deeply congested, and ulcerated, in two in- 
stances these ulcerations almost encircled the entire gut. The 
toughness of the opaque secretions obliterated the intestinal 
glands, causing atrophy and thus interfering with absorption 
and metabolism. The solitary follicles stood out with prom- 
inence, and the patches of Peyer were distinct, often with 
minute ulcerations on the surfaces, notwithstanding many of 
the cases in which they were found, presented no characteristic 
typhoidal temperatures, and during life failed to respond to the 
Widal reaction. 

Why is it that a simple intestinal catarrh, a diarrhoea with 
malaria, a mild duodenitis, or enteritis is aggravated when salt 
meat, beans, fat pork, fermenting tomatoes, etc., are taken into 
the intestines? Because they act as irritants, exciting instead 
of allaying inflammation, thus engrafting on a comparatively 
trifling disorder, one of serious proportions. One was almost 
as much puzzled to know how to sign a certificate of death after 
an autopsy as before, for the diseases seemed to be blended, the 
areas of congestion or inflammation being only slightly inter- 
rupted, or of a general character. The diagnostic features were 
so tangled and masked, so as to make differentiation extremely 
difficult and to almost lead one to the conclusion that the en- 
teric diseases prevailing last summer in Porto Rico and Cuba 
were of a new form or development. They were the result of 
a tin-canned-salt-junketed-fermenting-tomato-salt-pork diet, in- 
tensifying a simple catarrh; and resulted in sending so many 
of the rank and file of our men to the hospitals of the North or 
elsewhere in the pitiable condition with which you are already 
too familiar. 

The simple catarrhal affections of the stomach and upper 
intestinal tract, not resolving rapidly, will lead, under an un- 
suitable dietary, to congestion of the liver with all the dangers 
attached to such a state in a climate where the natural anti- 
septic of the intestine is of such paramount importance. The 
reduction in quantity of bile will lead to auto-intoxication, and 
extension of the processes of inflammation, until the entire in- 
testinal tube may be involved; and jaundice, duodenitis, ente- 
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ritis and colitis, are developed, conditions which are an open 
door for all micro-organisms that can find entrance. 

A much greater flexibility to the ration will be absolutely 
essential if Congress adopts the practical lead of England in 
garrisoning our tropical possessions with native soldiers. Eng- 
land’s success in this line has been so great that the next addi- 
tion to her Colonial army will be known as “ The Wei-ha-wei 
Battalion,” made up of Chinese. In Africa she employs the 
African; in India the native regiments, especially the Sikhs, 
who are among her most formidable fighting machines, and on 
whom in her border wars she places her chief reliance. I have 
seen these magnificent specimens of manhood, often six feet 
six, to six feet eight inches in height, serving as her guardians 
of the peace in the various coast cities of the Orient, and few 
soldiers present a finer appearance. In South Africa she has a 
regiment of Zulus, in Jamaica natives are employed. Indeed, 
wherever the flag of England floats there you will find garrisons 
selected from her colonists, and her own Regular army is rarely 
called upon for service except in sudden emergencies or the 
event of war. Her example must soon be followed by us in our 
tropical possessions unless we wish to establish a mill for the 
physical degeneration of the flower of our army, and a further 
apology for the extension of our pension rolls. 

Since the ration then has proved such an improper diet in 
the tropics, the question naturally presents itseli—What is a 
suitable ration? Before proceeding to make suggestions in an- 
swer to this question, it will be well to point out more specifi- 
cally the defects of the present ration, which consists, as will be 
seen from the chart, principally of salted and fresh meats, bread 
or flour, canned beans and tomatoes, and a small proportion of 
cereals with little provision for fresh vegetables. The expe- 
rience of the British in Burma and the West Indies has shown 
that the salt ration is the greatest predisposing cause of bowel 
complaints. Asstated by Duncan “In the first Burmese War, 
for six and one-half months the troops had salt rations shortly 
after its commencement, and 48 per cent. of them perished with- 
in ten months, principally of scorbutic dysentery, while in the 
regiment of Cameronians, 700 out of goo were rendered unfit 
for duty from the same cause within a period of two months. In 
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both instances, these diseases were induced by an almost ex- 
clusively salted diet, which not only irritated the intestines, but 
did not furnish sufficient nutriment. It was observed in the 
West Indies, in the Windward and Leeward Command, that 
after an issue of salt rations five days in the week the mortality 
among the officers was two to four per cent., while that among 
the men was twenty per cent. When the issue of salt rations 
was reduced to two days per week the mortality among the men 
was soon the same as that of the officers.” 

Next to that of salt rations, an excess of fresh meats is a 
cause of bowel derangements. ‘This was strikingly shown by 
Lamaran, in the French campaign in Algeria, when the men 
ate excessively of captured mutton, and rapidly succumbed to 
bowel disorder. As previously stated in my own experience 1n 
Porto Rico, it was observed that when men already sick with 
diarrhoea from eating the regular meat ration, were placed on a 
diet of milk they in most instances rapidly recovered with little 
or no medication. 

Another article largely issued in the late war, and which was 
was found to be very objectionable in the tropics, was the canned 
and also the dried bean. It was observed that every issue of 
beans after the men had been a short time in Porto Rico, was 
followed by an increase of diarrhoea. The beans often fermented 
in the stomach or intestines, and were frequently passed from 
the bowels unchanged. This result occurred with the canned 
baked beans, which were of excellent quality, as well as with 
the cooked dried beans. No trouble was found to follow with 
the eating of the red or black bean, the frijol of the country. 

Owing to its heat-producing qualities and its irritant effect 
upon the intestine, the salt pork ration should be greatly re- 
duced in quantity and should be issued but once in a week at 
most. This ration was almost wholly rejected by the men of 
my regiment in Porto Rico, and was useful principally as a 
means of exchange for fresh vegetables. 

The canned tomatoes furnished to the troops during their 
service in Cuba and Porto Rico, and of which there is a suffi- 
cient supply piled up in the Government storehouses of the 
island to last several years, do not take the place of the fresh 
product which, in nearly every place, is plenty and so cheap 
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that six or eight can be bought for a centavo (half a cent). The 
tinned goods are frequently found in a state of fermentation and 
should never be issued when the fresh article can be obtained. 

In making suggestions for the selection of a proper ration 
for troops in hot climates, it is. not proposed to go extensively 
into the question of the relative amounts of carbon, nitrogen 
and salts required to yield the necessary foot-tons of energy to 
enable the soldier to perform his daily task. These are already 
sufficiently well known, and the present ration of the U. S. 
army, although susceptible of improvement, answers well its 
purpose in temperate or cold climates. My object is to select a 
ration which shall furnish the necessary energy, and which at 
the same time can be digested and assimilated in a tropical 
climate without damage to the digestive apparatus. It is well 
known, and but little actual observation is needed to convince 
the most sceptical, that the conditions of heat, moisture and 
malaria, inevitable to service in the tropics, especially in the 
summer months, predispose powerfully to both catarrhal and 
inflammatory diseases of the liver and intestinal tract. In a 
large proportion of the men these diseases, as before stated, are 
manifested soon after their arrival, especially in the summer, no 
matter what sanitary precautions are taken. If, then, the soldier 
is fed upon an unsuitable diet, it takes but a short time for the 
intestine to reach the condition described under the head of 
pathology, and he is either soon dead or invalided home. If, 
on the other hand, a suitable, unirritating diet is provided, the 
simple catarrh will soon disappear, and in most cases sanitary 
precautions, supplemented by an appropriate ration, will pre- 
vent its reappearance. 

In view of these facts, the first requisite of the ration is that 
it shall be non-irritating and easily digested. It must also be 
easy of transportation, proof against climatic changes, and sus- 
ceptible at all times of the greatest flexibility. None of these 
requirements does the present ration meet as it should. It has 
been abundantly shown that with the great majority of the men 
it cannot be properly digested. It is none too easy of transpor- 
tation, as was evinced by the meagre supply of food some of the 
troops had to subsist on during the summer campaign. It is 
not wholly stable in all climates, as we have already observed, 
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and it is not sufficiently flexible for use in all climates. In fact, 
it is scarcely flexible at all, except in garrisons, where, to a 
limited degree, certain of the articles of its constituents may be 
commuted for other supplies in kind, or for their money value. 
In the latter instance, the money goes into what is known as 
the company fund, whence it is drawn for the purpose of such 
variations in the diet as the company’s commander may see fit to 
provide for his men. Post gardens sometimes add to the bill of 
fare, and, by lessening the demand for full commissary rations, 
increase still further the company fund; but the flexibility of 
the ration should not be made to depend upon post gardens 
nor company funds; it should be a characteristic of the ration 
itself, and no new formula of diet should be enacted by Con- 
gress in which this is not embodied. 

In the changes I have to suggest for feeding the army under 
tropical or sub-tropical conditions, it is not proposed to recom- 
mend a complete ration with the definite quantities of its various 
items, but rather to point out briefly such changes as experience 
has shown to be necessary to fit the ration for the use intended, 
and I would say that these imposed changes have met the 
approval of many officers with whom I have discussed them. 
These recommendations are as follows: The beef component 
and the salt pork should be reduced one-half, farinaceous food 
being substituted therefor. Salted rations should be issued but 
once, or, at most, twice during the week. Fresh meat should 
be provided from animals slaughtered at the point where issued. 
At points where native cattle in good condition cannot be pro- 
cured, cattle from Texas can be as easily transported by the 
Government of the United States as by the merchants who now 
supply the Cuban markets from Texas and Mexico. Of the 
cereals, one of the best is hominy. The hulls of the maize 
being removed in the course of its manufacture, this source of 
irritation is avoided, while the grains, when softened by a 
thorough cooking, are nutritious, easily digested, and relished 
by the men. Equally valuable is the ration of rice now issued, 
and which should be quadrupled in quantity. 

The white bean of this country should not be issued for use 
in the tropics, for the reasons previously stated. In its place 
should be used the black or red native bean (frijol) which, while 
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resembling the common bean in shape, is very different in its 
properties. The hull is much thinner, and when thoroughly 
cooked does not irritate, while the pulp is dryer, breaks up 
readily with cooking, and is easily acted on by the digestive 
fluids, and does not produce irritation. 

This bean, together with the tortilla, practically made from 
hominy, forms almost the entire diet of the Mexican army, and 
there are few if any soldiers who can endure greater fatigue or 
make longer marches, or among whom is less sickness from 
dietary causes. 

In addition to the above, dried fruits, especially apples and 
prunes, should be added to the ration. Their effect when used 
in Porto Rico was invariably observed to be beneficial. 

Another and very marked factor in the development of the 
intestinal troubles which so seriously affected the army in Cuba 
and Porto Rico was the manner in which the ration was usually 
cooked. The old saying that the Lord made the food but the 
Devil made the cooks, was never better illustrated than during 
my service in Porto Rico, where the majority of the men detailed 
as camp cooks were not possessed of even the most elementary 
knowledge of the subject. The question of proper cooking, im- 
portant everywhere, is doubly so in the tropics, where the diges- 
tive organs require every possible aid to enable them to effi- 
ciently perform their functions. If the cereals are not thoroughly 
cooked the hull is not sufficiently softened and broken up, and 
acts as an irritant, while the other portions are difficult of diges- 
tion in proportion as they are underdone. The fibres of meat, 
when half burned up in hot fat, as is frequently done, are not 
only deficient in nutriment, but are a severe intestinal irritant, 
and almost invariably produce diarrhcea. 

The remedy for this condition is obviously the establishment 
of schools for the training of camp cooks, and there is no one 
measure that will do more to maintain the efficiency of the army 
in the tropics than this.* 

If the health of an army is to be maintained, the diet must 


* In this connection it may be added that nothing is more needed in the cur- 
riculum of the U. S. Military Academy, thana course of training in practical 
hygiene and camp cooking. No officer is fit to command a company, who is 
not scientifically familiar with these most important subjects. 
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be varied. To insure this as well as a plentiful supply of fresh 
vegetables, permission should be given to the company com- 
manders to draw upon the commissary for such elements as the 
commissary stock now supplies, or, at their discretion, and with 
the approval of their regimental surgeon, cash commutation for 
the entire ration, the same to be used for the purchase of vege- 
tables and such other necessaries as may be best adapted to the 
environment of the troops. In other words, I would make it 
possible to requisition the invaded country for the food required 
to feed the invading troops, as well as for those in garrison. 

Could we have had such a ration in Porto Rico and Cuba as 
I have described, or if but a small percentage of the vast outlay 
afterwards expended in the care and treatment of the sick had 
been employed in procuring proper food before disease had de- 
veloped, an enormous saving would have resulted, and future 
pension rolls would have been kept within narrower bounds. 

Having already compared our ration with that of the British 
in India, and having shown at length its utter unsuitability for 
use in the tropics, let me in closing ask you for a moment to 
consider the ratio it bears to that issued to the soldiers of other 
nations living in temperate climates, where a larger proportion 
of meats, nitrogenous and fatty elements are required. The 
American soldier gets of salt meat 22 0z., or fresh meat 20 oz., 
and of bread and vegetables 38 oz. daily. The German soldier 
—and man for man, he is the best trained fighting machine in 
the world of to-day—gets a daily ration of fresh meat 5 1-3 oz., 
or salt bacon 4 2-5 0z., and vegetables, including bread and pota- 
toes, 79 oz. You will observe his meat allowance is less than 
one-fourth that given the American soldier in the tropics, while 
his supply of vegetables is double. 


Fresh meat. Veg. includ. bread. 
The Russian or Cossack, gets 7.24 oz. and 48.15 oz. 
Belgian . . . . 8.32 (includ. bone) 61.84 “ 


The Spanish soldier is supposed to be paid 46 centimes 
(about 9 cents) daily ; of which he is required to expend 36 cen- 
times for food. In addition the State gives him 24 ounces of 
bread. You may imagine what his meat consumption is on this 
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allowance, especially when it is remembered that with this 36 
centimes he must also purchase his vegetables, coffee, sugar, salt 
and other luxuries. The Japanese ration consists of 6 “go” 
(about 36 oz.) of rice. And an allowance of 6 sen (or 3 cents) 
for his meats, vegetables, tea, sugar, pepper, etc. In the hal- 
cyon days of Greece, her soldiers lived almost exclusively on 
the famous black soup, or broth, made of lentils; and those of 
you who recall the heroism of Leonidas and his little Spartan 
band at Thermopylz need not be reminded that valor is not al- 
ways the result of commissary beef. Aspirants for the olive 
wreath at the Olympian games or at the course at Marathon 
trained on this diet, the lentil. Why then should the American 
soldier, in times of peace and in a tropical clime require 22 
ounces of beef to screw his “courage to the sticking point” ? 
And yet the Surgeon-General’s Special Commission, just home 
from Jamaica, confronts us with the astounding statement in its 
report on this disease-exciting diet, that “‘ No improvement on 
it can be suggested.” 
** We see by the light of thousands of years, 
And the knowledge of millions of men ; 
The lessons they learned through blood and in tears 
Are ours for the reading, and then 
We sneer at their errors and follies and dreams, 
Their frail idols of mind and of stone, 


And call ourselves wiser, forgetting, it seems, 
That the future may laugh at our own.”’ 


And who can wonder! 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY.* 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL ANSON MILLS, U. S. ARMY (RETIRED). 


PARTIAL course at the Military Academy, four years’ 
A experience as a citizen of Texas—there in contact with 
the army during its sorest trials—and a service of thirty- 
six years as a commissioned officer both in the cavalry and in- 
fantry (in the field without leave or sickness during the war) 
and at twenty-five separate and independent posts during the 
subsequent years, with a fair share in Indian campaigns of this 
latter period, has convinced me—against my will and inclina- 
tion—that the army is not now and never has been organized 
or administered in its own interests, the interests of the people, 
nor in harmony with the other institutions (national, state, or 
corporate) of the Republic. 

These pages are written with a view of making as full and 
free criticism and exposition of the faults and errors as they 
have occurred to me, and the remedies as they have suggested 
themselves, as is proper for me to do under paragraph No. 5 of the 
Army Regulations, with the full knowledge that the rdle of the 
innovator or reformer is generally obnoxious to mankind, so 
given to the worship of ancestral methods in all the affairs of 
life, but more markedly, perhaps, in the profession of arms, the 
very mission of which is to maintain the order of things as they 
exist, so that at present I can hardly hope to have the support 
of perhaps even a majority of my brother officers, for the reason 
that they are supposed (erroneously, I think) to be the beneficia- 
ries of the system and methods here assailed. 

With this prelude and the faithful promise to “ nothing ex- 
tenuate nor set down aught in malice,” I will proceed with my 
theme without apology. 

A careful study of the history of our country will show 


* This paper was written prior to the late Spanish War and was intended to 
be published in an issue the early part of last year, but was mislaid owing to 
changes of station of officers having the matter in charge. 
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that neither the great patriots and statesmen who founded and 
secured our liberties, nor those who have followed and main- 
tained them, have ever at any time seriously considered the 
subject of a permanent military establishment, save to declare 
in the Constitution “ ¢hat Congress shall have power * * * 
to raise and support armies,” aud that “a well regulated militia 
ws necessary to the security of a free State,” and providing at 
various and sundry times to this date by legislative enactments 
for the enrollment of “ every male citizen between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five” as the well regulated militia, and that 
each citizen so enrolled “ shall within six months thereafter pro- 


“Here is the portrait which historians have left us of the 
Frank foot soldier. He tied his flaxen hair on the top of 
his head in a tuft, which fell back and flowed behind like 
a horse’s tail. He shaved his face, leaving only two long 
and pendant mustaches. 
body; a large belt sustained his sword. His favorite 
weapon was the francisque, a battle-axe with one or two 
edges, and a very short handle. His left arm bore a long 
and narrow shield, the only defensive armor with which 
he was furnished. He also hada spear, or pike, of moder- 


ate length, designated in the Frank tongue by the name 
‘Hang.’ This pike could be used both at small and great 
distances ; its shaft was covered with plates of iron which 
protected it against the sword cuts of the enemy, and its 
point was curved in the form of a double claw. 

“In the fight, the Frank foot soldier threw this weapon 
at his adversary : if it caught in the flesh, it was difficult 
to disengage it, on account of the small iron hooks at its 
point, and thus it produced serious wounds. When the 
enemy parried the blow, the ‘Hang’ struck the shield, 
and fastening in it, drew it down; while, its butt-end 
dragging upon the ground, it hung to the shield like a 
very troublesome weight; which, from its construction, 
could neither be torn out or cut by the sword. 
Frank sprang forward, placed one foot upon the shaft, 
pressed upon it with his whole weight and thus forcing 
his adversary to lower his shield, could easily strike the 
exposed breast or head.” 


The remaining parts of the armament now directed by | 


law, though not quite as antiquated, are as useless for 
modern needs, but for want of space, will not be described 
here. 


His linen clothes fitted to his | 


Then the | 


vide himself with a 
good musket or fire- 
lock, a sufficient bay- 
onet and belt, two 
spare flints, and a 
knapsack, a pouch, 
with a box therein 
to contain not less 
than twenty-four car- 
tridges, sutted to the 
bore of his musket or 
firelock, each car- 
tridge to contain the 
proper quantity of 
powder and ball ; or, 
with a good rifle, 
knapsack, shot pouch 
and powder horn, 
twenty balls, suited 
to the bore of his rifle, 
and a quarter of a 
pound of powder ; 
and shall appear so 
armed and accoutred, 
and provided, when 
called out into exer- 


ctse, or into service ; 
that com- 


* * * 
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misstoned officers shall, severally, be armed with a sword or 
hanger, and a spontoon; and that from and after five years 
Jrom the passage of this act, all muskets for arming the militia, 
as herein required, shall be of bores sufficient for balls of the 
eighteenth part of a pound,” and “for making farther and 
more effectual provisions for the protection of the frontiers of 
the United States.” 

In carrying out these projects they adopted for the govern- 
ment of the troops so authorized, with very little alteration, the 
Articles of War, Regulations, Pay and Allowances, and Systems 
of Organization, with the laws written and unwritten, then in 
force in Great Britain; and in the main the military establish- 
ment of the United States for both Regulars and Militia so re- 
mains to the present day. 

Jefferson and his contemporaries had busied themselves 
assiduously before, during, and after the Revolution, in erasing 
from the statute books of the Colonies and the Congress, all 
vestige or semblance of support of a personal and despotic gov- 
ernment, such as titles of nobility, established church, primo- 
geniture and the entailment of estates, all of which had played 
so great a part in upholding cruel and despotic governments of 
the great nations of civilization, to the end that freeing the peo- 
ple from the all-powerful influence of these ruling classes, they 
might establish a free and permanent government, where all 
just powers should be derived “from the consent of the gov- 
erned ”; so that by the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1787 they had not only destroyed all these privileged classes, 
but had established a government so unique in all its leading 
characteristics that it differed in every feature save one, the 
War Department, from any great nation known to history ; 
complicated, yet symmetrical ; its executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers blending—both Federal and State—in harmoni- 
ous whole. 

From its Supreme Court at the nation’s Capitol down through 
its inferior auxiliaries in the districts of all the states and terri- 
tories, and in each state and territory on down through their 
Supreme Courts with their auxiliaries, and still on down through 
the county, corporate and justices’ courts in the counties and 
cities, there is no cause of action, civil or criminal, possessed by 
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any party—individual or corporate—but there is a well-defined 
and easily accessible remedy in original, appellate, and final 
jurisdiction ; so simple that the young lawyer just entering upon 
practice can, without hesitation, file his complaint in the proper 
direction; when once filed, though it may proceed to that of 
last resort—the Federal Supreme Court—there is no confusion 
or conflict between the judges, marshals, sheriffs, or constables, 
county, state or federal. But when these legal authorities have 
exhausted their power to suppress the lawless and make their 
call upon the executive of the nation to protect the lives and 
property of the law-abiding (their dearest and most sacred 
rights), neither the President not the governor, the marshal nor 
the sheriff, the officer commanding the Federal troops nor the 
officer commanding the State troops have any rules of law for 
their mutual and common guidance and government ; too often 
local passion and political prejudice blind a just conception in 
otherwise good men and endanger the public safety. The army 
(and its supplement—the navy) being the only unimproved in- 
heritance left us from Great Britain. 

This organization and administration for the British army 
was developed during the four or five centuries preceding our 
Revolution, for the purpose of maintaining the alleged God- 
given right of dynasties to rule the people without “ the consent 
of the governed,” to support large royal families, a large line of 
nobility with attendant trains, entailed estates, a numerous line 
of army officers—the latter supplanting the knights errant— 
who together constituted the ruling classes, distinguished from 
tradespeople and toilers as were the patricians of Rome from 
plebeians. 

Earlier the armies were raised by the knights and barons; 
the officers from sons of the nobility who were admitted to the 
pomp and circumstance of regal courts; the men from the low- 
est class (often foreign mercenaries), hardly any of whom could 
read, or had any conception of individual, much less political 
rights, just emerging from barbarism and trained for wars where 
plunder was the main incentive to courage in battle. 

These were men to be governed by fear alone, and not by 
the love of order and personal interest in its maintenance as 
Americans now govern themselves. With such people rigid 
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personal government and rules of discipline were necessary and 
accepted ; with Americans, they are not only unnecessary, but 
abhorrent. 

To comport, then, with the surroundings in the ruling classes 
and with the necessity for discipline among men so base in mer- 
cenary wars for the benefit of the ruling classes alone, the organ- 
ization and administration were made to consist of two classes 
—officers and men—as widely separated as master and slave; 
the officer became by laws, written and unwritten, despotic and 
supercilious, with power even to take life without responsibility ; 
the man servile and blindly obedient in the most abject sense, 
without remedies against his cruel wrongs. 

It is true that at the time of our Revolution popular liberty 
had greatly advanced in England, but as the pay of the men 
was very small and the most of the service required in distant 
colonies, many of which were barbarous, and few equally ad- 
vanced with England in civil liberties, only the idle and 
vicious could be induced to surrender the rights then dawning 
upon them at home, and separate themselves for years from civ- 
ilization, friends, and kindred ; so, of necessity still, the unwrit- 
ten laws were maintained, and those written did not keep abreast 
with those pertaining to civil liberties at home. To the officer, 
though a stripling, the soldier, though aged and battle-scarred, 
was always “my man,” and he, in servile response, considered 
it a privilege if not an honor to black his master’s boots. He 
was made to spend much time in acquiring a knowledge of the 
proper dress, manner, and deportment necessary to approach the 
presence of any one holding a commission. All this we inher- 
ited—much is unnecessarily perpetuated. 

Until recently, a similar unfortunate condition has confronted 
our army since its organization, in the fact that nine-tenths of it 
was compelled to abandon civilized association, going to the 
wilds to war with the North American savage, more dreadful 
than any with which the British army has had to contend ; only 
the poorest material could be induced to enlist, and the officers 
had at least a partial justification in maintaining the written and 
unwritten laws inherited from the British army. But the cessa- 
tion of these wars—now never to be resumed—and the transfer 
of the greater part of the army to the East, near the great cities, 
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bringing both men and officers in contact with the people of the 
greatest civilization and also in direct association with the Na- 
tional Guards of States, who are directly from and with the 
people, has, within the last ten years, induced a great change in 
material of the enlisted men, so that now there can be no just 
reason why they should not be placed on a level as to pay, 
government, and promotion with other public employees in sim- 
ilar service, such as letter-carriers, city policemen, and others. 

Right here it should be said, however, that the faults do not 
lie with the officers ; as a rule they are blameless in these mat- 
ters, as it is their sworn duty to maintain the unwritten laws, 
the customs of the service as they find them—which they have 
done, often knowing themselves to be the sufferers in alienation 
from the sympathies of the volunteers and the people in our 
greater wars—and at times impairing their usefulness for larger 
commands, by prejudices thus engendered. ‘The material in 
officers is as good as any in the world, but there is little incen- 
tive to ambitious effort. The too certain tenure of office and 
the legal right to promotion by seniority are destructive of in- 
dividuality and self-reliance (the distinctive characteristics of the 
American people) and subversive of ambitious efforts in time of 
peace, and in another decade the army will degenerate into that 
state of imbecility and helplessness in which the great emer- 
gency of the Rebellion of 1861 found it. Neither is it the fault 
of the enlisted men. 

Nothing, however, in our Republic, is so un-American as the 
great gulf that is maintained by laws, written and unwritten, 
between the commissioned and non-commissioned ; a similar 
unfortunate gulf has also heretofore separated the regular peace 
establishment from the militia. Neither was intended by the 
Constitution nor itsframers. The fault lies with the legislators, 
who should have perceived that our Government, founded on 
principles the reverse of those cited above, without classes, save 
as graded by worth, required an essentially different organization 
and administration, and they should have provided it, but they 
did not and have not to this day. They have practically kept 
up a small army, generally qualified, however, by declaring the 
purposes temporary, but never seriously attempting a remodel- 
ing of its organization and administration, as was done in all 
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other branches of the Government. They had suffered so much 
from the British soldier in colonial times and had been able to 
vanquish him in battle with their citizen soldiery on such mem- 
orable occasions as “ Saratoga” and “ Yorktown,” that they had 
contempt and hatred for anything in his semblance, and after- 
wards probably feared a permanent organization as menacing to 
the liberties they had wrested with such great sacrifice from its 
like, and repudiated it in spirit. 

There are, however, two other alleged reasons which may 
have had a leading part in preventing politicians and statesmen 
from entering upon the necessary legislation. The first is the 
hazard or imagined peril to the safety of the Republic from 
“The Man on Horseback,” a military leader placed officially at 
the head of a large body of well organized troops. This might 
be briefly answered with the truthful statement that at least two 
such men—Washington and Grant, and perhaps a third, Jackson 
—have had it clearly within their power to become dictators, 
and that the Republic as long as it survives will always regard 
them as the very safest of the many custodians of its liberties, 
while other leaders in the forum have attempted in vain their 
destruction. 

The second is the great and lapsing question of ‘“ States 
Rights,” which at first had much force and reason, but is now 
fast losing all possibility of maintenance, and must eventually 
give way to the changed conditions and the much greater mutual 
interests of the States involved. 

This doctrine had much right and reason in the earlier days 
of the Republic, because the States then, by reason of the com- 
parative non-migration of their citizens and the transportation 
of products and commodities from one to the other, and the dis- 
tinct characteristics of their people in habits and customs of 
business, might almost be said to differ from each other as did 
the baronies of Scotland in the Middle Ages, and required almost 
as autonomous laws fortheir government. But gradually their 
wonderfully increased population, the unparalleled advances in 
steam transportation, the great multiplication of their products 
and commodities (in one part or another of the Republic almost 
everything useful being produced) have so stimulated travel and 
commerce that they have so far lost their original individuality, 
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that the individual citizen of each State in his daily wants and 
affairs, is quite as much interested in the laws, customs and busi- 
ness of other States, as in those of his own. Judging by the 
past, within the next half century the Republic will contain 
Over 200,000,000 people and scores of cities of over a million 
inhabitants ; greater and broader tracked railroads with easier 
grades and curves and swifter speed, interchanging swiftly and 
cheaply the commodities of Florida with Alaska, and California 
with Maine; great ocean ship-canals with single locks con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the ocean via the Hudson and 
Mississippi rivers. 

The humblest citizen of the Republic will then have a daily 
interest in the protection of these great properties and the lives 
of the men who maintain them in operation, which can only be 
accomplished by a strong, united and well-sustained Federal 
force supported by the States. 

The Regular army is now smaller in proportion to the popu- 
lation and wealth of the nation than it has ever been at any 
period since the organization of the Government ; the number 
of the lawless, the facility for their organization, armament and 
concentration has on the other hand largely increased, with 
greater power to do harm by reason of the newly invented de- 
structive and terrible explosives. 

An organization and administration after the skeleton plan 
which is briefly outlined below would modify much that is evil 
and bring the military in harmony with the other democratic 
institutions of the Republic. 


PROJECT FOR A PERMANENT MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 


1. That the permanent line of the Regular army shall consist of one 
company for each district represented in the lower House of Congress, 
and one company for each Senator in the upper House, to be organized 
into regiments and corps as nearly as practicable as now authorized by 
law. Companies may be expanded to double their strength in time of 
war, at the discretion of the President. 

2. That the permanent line of the militia of the United States (in the 
several States) shall consist of one regiment for each district represented 
in the lower House of Congress, and one regiment for each Senator in 
the upper House, a company of the Regular army, when requested of 
the President by the Governor of the State, to be one of the com- 
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panies of the militia regiment, the captain its lieutenant-colonel, the 
second lieutenant its adjutant, and the first sergeant its sergeant-major ; 
the regiment to be otherwise organized, armed and equipped as the Regu- 
lar regiment to which the Regular company belongs. In the assign- 
ment of the Regular companies to these militia regiments, to avoid sec- 
tional prejudices as far as practicable, but one company of any regiment 
shall be assigned to any one State. 

3. That whenever there may be money appropriated for that pur- 
pose by Congress, the President may, at the request of the governor, 
order the Regular company to join its militia regiment, and report to 
the governor, for mutual familiarization, instruction and discipline, 
under his command for a period not exceeding two months annually. 

4. That upon application by the governor, the President may order 
the Regular company to join its militia regiment, for the suppression 
of riots and insurrections within his State, under his command, and the 
President may upon proper application call the militia regiment ‘‘ into 
the actual service of the United States,’’ with or without its Regular 
company, to ‘‘execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, or 
repel invasion *’ within or without the State to which it belongs. 

5. That on request of the governor, on the recommendation of a 
board of officers of the militia regiment, the President may order a lieu- 
tenant of the militia regiment to duty with its Regular company, for a 
period not exceeding two years, to receive, after taking the oath, the 
rank, pay and allowances of his grade in the army, during his service 
for that period ; Provided, That but one officer in the regiment is so as- 
signed, at the same time, and that while so assigned, one of the lieu- 
tenants of the Regular company may, on the application of the governor, 
be assigned to duty with its militia regiment, by the President. 

6. That it shall hereafter be the duty of Regular officers detailed to 
inspect militia regiments to report the four officers in each regiment 
who are, in their judgment, best qualified for court-martial duty, and 
thereafter they may be detailed on courts for the trial of Regular offi- 
cers ; no court, however, to have over twenty per cent. of its members 
of such militia officers so recommended ; the militia officers so detailed 
to have the rank, pay and emoluments of their grade in the army while 
serving on such details. 

7. That it shall hereafter be the duty of colonels of regiments of the 
Regular army to report annually six of the sergeants of their respective 
regiments in their judgment best qualified for service on courts-martial, 
and that thereafter they may be detailed on courts-martial convened for 
the trial of enlisted men of the Regular army ; no court, however, to 
have over twenty per cent. of its members of such sergeants so recom- 
mended. 

8. That hereafter the finding and sentence of courts-martial shall be 
publicly announced, in open court, to the accused, immediately after its 
determination. 
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9g. That it be the duty hereafter of the committees on military affairs 
in both the Senate and House of Representatives, to send a sub-com- 
mittee, the Chairman of the Senate sub-committee to have, during this 
duty, the temporary rank of major-general, and that of the House, 
brigadier-general, and each sub-committee to have an officer of the In- 
spector-General’s Department for its recorder, to visit and inspect, as 
far as practicable during the recess of each session of Congress, the 
principal points of interest, both in the Regular army and the militia, 
and submit their reports with recommendations—the Senate Committee 
through the Senate to the President for his information, and the House 
Committee to the Speaker for the information of the House. 

10. That hereafter there shall be ordered before examining boards for 
examination for commissions as second lieutenants in the Regular army, 
a number of enlisted men then having served at least two years (if there 
be so many applicants), equal to one-half the vacancies created in the 
army during the preceding year, and if they pass the required physical, 
mental, and moral qualifications, they shall be commissioned ; the other 
half of the annual vacancies to be filled from the graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

11. That in each Congressional District where a militia regiment 
may be organized, the cadet to the Military Academy from that district 
shall be selected from the members of the regiment including the Regu- 
lar company, within the prescribed age, who have served in it at least 
one year, at a competitive examination, of all who choose to enter, by a 
board of officers of the regiment, convened for that purpose by the gov- 
ernor. 

12. That hereafter each alternate vacancy in each grade of each 
Regular regiment shall be filled by competitive examinations of such 
officers in the next grade below as may choose to enter the lists; the 
examinations to be made annually during the months of June and July 
at such places as it may be practicable to convene summer encampments 
of at least a brigade, embracing all arms of the service, and that (in ad- 
dition to the present methods) each candidate be required to handle tac- 
tically company, battalion, and brigade in presence of the board, and, if 
a foot officer, to march with his proper command (using for a reasonable 
part of the distance each of the prescribed gaits) a distance of fifteen 
miles in six hours, each day, for three consecutive days; if a mounted 
officer, the distance to be twenty miles; the examination to include 
field officers. The judgment of such boards to be final and determinate 
in each case. 

13. That the monthly pay of the enlisted men of the line of the 
Regular army shall hereafter be as follows : 

Regimental sergeant-major and quartermaster sergeant, $90, less 
the actual cost of his subsistence and clothing. 

First sergeant, $75, less the actual cost of subsistence and clothing. 

Sergeant, $50, less the actual cost of subsistence and clothing. 
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Corporal, $40, less the actual cost of subsistence and clothing. 
Private, $30, less the actual cost of subsistence and clothing. 
Wagoner, artificer, blacksmith, and saddler, the pay of corporal. 

As the aggregate number of Senators and Representatives is 
447, this project would create that many regiments of militia (or 
National Guardsmen) which, allowing for the increased number 
of companies in artillery and infantry, would constitute an 
army on a war footing of about 500,000 men; an added third 
battalion would increase it to 750,000, and then again if the 
number of enlisted men in each company in time of war was 
increased to say, 200 men, would give us an army of 1,500,000 
men (all that the country is likely to need under any emergency) 
which would quickly blend and assimilate, Regulars and Volun- 
teers, in one harmonious whole. 

The present pay of the officer is ample but none too great, 
while the pay of the men is too niggardly to entice any one into 
any kind of employment in this country, save the unfortunate 
or the idle and vicious, seeking temporary relief from suffering 
for food, shelter and raiment. 

The number and monthly pay on first entrance in the dif- 
ferent grades (omitting musicians, artificers, etc.) of the line of 
the army, are as follows: 


40 Lieutenant Colonels ‘ 250.00 
430 Captains... Foot . $150.00 Mounted . 166.67 
530 First Lieutenants - 125.00 " 133-33 
430 Second Lieutenants “ 116.67 . 125.00 


Mark here the great gulf between officers and men in the 
gradation of pay, gradual increase above and gradual increase 
below : 


Pay. Rations. Clothing. 
40 Sergeant-Majors. $23 $4.00 $3.83 Total, $30.83 
430 First Sergeants. . 25 4.00 3a: * 32.81 


1860 Sergeants . . 18 4.00 i 25-73 
1720 Corporals . I5 4.00 22.7 
17,264 Privates . . 13 4.00 20.34 


Perhaps the police of our great cities, in the character of duties 
and the ends to be accomplished, bear a greater resemblance to 
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the army than any one other public organization in the country, 
and it may not be unfair to compare their pay, organization and 
administration (in the 454 largest cities there were in 1891 about 
36,000 policemen). The following represents the grades, num- 
bers, salaries, etc., in the three representative cities of the Re 
public, New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, omitting sur- 
geons, detectives, clerks, etc., in 1891. 


NEW YORK. , 


Number. Grade. Monthly Salary. 
1 Chief Inspector . 416.66 
35 Captains . ‘ ‘ 229.66 
166 Roundsmen ‘ 108.33 
2548 Patroimen—FirstGrade . ‘ 100.00 
287 Patrolmen—Second Grade. 91.66 
251 Patrolmen—Third Grade ‘ 83.33 

CHICAGO. 

1 Superintendent . ‘ 416.66 
2 Assistant Superintendents. 250.00 
55 Patrol Sergeants . 100.00 
1738 Patrolmen—First Class. . 83.33 
525 Patrolmen—Second Class. 60.00 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


1 Chief of Police ‘ 333-33 


Mark the gradual increase in gradation of pay throughout! 
Their average hours of duty are nine. The only articles they 
furnish themselves which the soldier does not are quarters, sub- 
sistence, clothing and equipments. The average cost of clothing 
and equipments per month in New York is $5.42. San Fran- 
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cisco has a retired list on half-pay after twenty years’ service at 
sixty years of age. 

In 1891 there were employed in the Post-office Department 
in the 454 largest cities in the United States, 10,443 letter carriers 
(nearly half the number of enlisted men in the army) with 
monthly pay as follows: 1st Class, $83.33; 2d Class, $66.66 ; 
3d Class, $50; the average monthly pay being $73 per month, 
or a total annual pay of $9,161,137, nearly one-third more 
than the total pay and allowances of the 25,000 enlisted men 
in the army. 

On the breaking out of the Civil War in the early part of 
1861, there was borne on the rolls of the Regular army 1083 
commissioned officers and 15,367 enlisted men. These officers 
and men had been maintained by the Government, under the 
long-existing organization and administration before referred to, 
for the main purpose of preparing them for the emergency that 
was then suddenly thrust upon them, as a nucleus for the large 
army then organizing. 

Let us see how well they were prepared for that serious busi- 
ness ; 282 of the officers abandoned their flag, leaving 801, with 
almost the full number of enlisted men remaining loyal. These, 
under a proper organization and administration, should have 
completely officered, with abundance to spare, the entire 2000 
volunteer regiments called into the Federal army, but when 
they came in contact with them, there arose great distrust and 
want of confidence, the Volunteers alleging that the Regular 
officer was supercilious and determined to enforce upon them 
discipline which they deemed degrading and dishonorable. On 
the contrary, the Regular officers asserted that the Volunteers 
were ignorant, insubordinate, and unappreciative of the great 
trials that were set before them, and it came to pass that by long 
isolation on the plains and martinetism the Regular army had 
become so alienated from the sympathies and confidence of the 
people that even as late as April 1, 1863, but 112 of the 8o0r had 
attained the rank of general, and comparatively few of these 
were successful. On the contrary, there were some 175 officers 
who had ceased to belong to the army—most of them having 
discarded it, but some having been discarded by it—who had 
for years mingled with the people, becoming known to them and 
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in sympathy with them. Of these, 45 had become general offi- 
cers by the same date, and a remarkable proportion of them 
successful ones. But here again comes the remarkably instruc- 
tive fact that for 23 years after the retirement of General Scott 
in November, 1861, the army was commanded exclusively from 
this latter class—McClellan for 1 year, Halleck for 2 years, 
Grant for 5 years, and Sherman for 14 years; the only officers 
borne on the list of the army at the breaking out of the war who 
succeeded to command it being Generals Sheridan and Schofield, 
and these latter not until long after the war had closed. 

Then comes the additional instructive fact that of the 17 
most distinguished army and corps commanders during the 
war, 12—Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Halleck, Fremont, Rose- 
crans, Hooker, Burnside, Meade, Dix, Curtis, and Slocum (two- 
thirds), came from the same class of ex-officers, while only 5— 
Hancock, Thomas, Buell, McDowell and Sheridan (one-third) 
were from continuous service in the army. 

The only plausible explanation that can be given for these 
remarkable facts is that after 5 or 10 years’ service in the 
army, in time of peace, under its present organization and ad- 
ministration, ambition, grasp, individuality, and self-reliance are 
dwarfed, as compared with the school of the ex-officer who enters 
the list of civil pursuits on the lines of ‘The survival of the 
fittest.” 

As to the 15,000 enlisted men above referred to, from whom 
such great service was reasonably expected, they—by reason of 
the great gulf that had been placed between them and their 
officers—had lost much of their self-reliance and personal pride, 
and made small figure in this four years’ terrible war. 

To illustrate what unwise and unjust discriminations are 
brought about by our present army organization, where the en- 
listed men have so little voice and influence, here is a possible 
case, an extreme one it is true, but possible—many of its inci- 
dents often occurring. 

First Sergeant Jones, sixty years of age, has forty years’ 
continuous service; receives for his services in pay and allow- 
ances $32.81 per month; his grandson Smith, with no other 
merit than the personal preferment of his Congressman, at the 
age of sixteen receives his education and $45 per month for 
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four years while at West Point, at the expiration of which time 
he joins his grandfather, who is now sixty-four, and assumes 
command of the company, his pay jumping to $125 per month, 
but his grandfather’s remaining the same. If they should both 
be killed the next day in battle (see paragraphs 85 and 162, 
Army Regulations) Sergeant Jones, the grandfather, may be 
buried by the Government, but at an expense not exceeding 
$15; Lieutenant Smith, the grandson, may be buried at an ex- 
pense not exceeding $75. 

If they should both be disabled by wounds or otherwise and 
retired, Jones, the grandfather, receives $27 per month, while 
Smith the grandson, receives $93.75. 

If Smith, the grandson, approaches a guard in command of 
his company under arms, the guard will turn out and salute. 
If Jones, the grandfather, in command of the same company 
under arms, approaches the same guard, neither the company 
nor its commander will be honored. 

If both these officers are ordered from San Francisco to New 
York as witnesses before a court-martial, and travel on the same 
train throughout the distance, the grandfather, Jones, receives 
the actual cost of his ticket and $7.50 only for commutation 
during the journey. Smith, the grandson, receives the actual 
cost of his ticket and $156.64 as mileage, etc. 

If the sergeant desert en route, he is advertised with a re- 
ward ; if apprehended, confined and tried as a felon. If the 
lieutenant should do so (as some 24 have done since the Civil 
War), he would probably not be pursued, as none of the 24 re- 
ferred to have been. 

Article 66 of the Articles of War reads as follows : 

“* Soldiers charged with crimes shall be confined until tried 
by court-martial, or released by proper authority.” 

Any other authorities of the Government would interpret the 
word “crimes ” as here used, to cover only acts known as felo- 
nies or threats of violence, where the danger to law and order 
was too great to allow the accused to run at large, yet for over 
a hundred years army officers, under the unwritten laws handed 
down from the Middle Ages, have interpreted this word to em- 
brace every trifling offense for which a soldier is triable by 
court-martial, even neglects and omissions, such as “failure to 
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attend roll-call” and “ neglect to clean arms”; that the Article 
was mandatory—that no soldier could be tried by court-martial 
until first confined in the guard-house, and grave and serious 
courts have refused to enter upon the trial of such enlisted men 
unless previously confined. ‘The disgrace of the accused and 
the presumption of guilt were at once established by the com- 
mencement of punishment, and in hundreds of cases prisoners 
were held for weeks on trivial charges awaiting courts for their 
trial, when the scarcity of officers and the remoteness of their 
stations rendered it impracticable to promptly convene them. 

The Adjutant-General of the army, in his report to the Gen- 
eral Commanding for the year 1891, reports “From January, 
1867, to June 30, 1891 (24% years), the number of desertions 
from the army was 88,475,” over one-third the number that en- 
listed during that period; he estimates the loss to the Govern- 
ment by their desertion and the necessary enlistments to replace 
them at $23,003,500, and further states that during that period 
16,000 deserters were apprehended or surrendered, and estimates 
the expense for rewards of apprehension, transportation, and 
trials by court-martial of these 16,000 at $2,500,000, making an 
aggregate pecuniary loss to the Government by desertion for 
this period of $25,503,500, or an annual loss from deserters 
alone of over $1,000,000. 

If the pay of the enlisted men be increased and uniformly 
graded down from the commissioned officers as proposed in the 
project for a permanent military establishment, it would in- 
crease the cost of the army but a little over four million dollars 
per annuin; thereafter it is fair to presume desertion would be 
almost as infrequent in the army as it now is in the police of 
the large cities or the letter carriers of the Federal government. 
If so, this saving of one million per annum would repay one- 
fourth of this additional expense, but the betterment only be- 
gins here. <A large percentage of the force of each garrison is 
constantly in the guard-house for other offenses than desertion. 
This, and their frequent trials by court-martial (in some years 
aggregating almost the total number of enlisted men), it is fair 
to presume, would also almost totally disappear, and there would 
be another great saving in the expense, and an equally valuable 
gain in the efficiency of the army. 
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The project referred to would bring a large per cent. of the 
younger officers constantly in contact with citizens and the Na- 
tional Guard, and they would thus soon become imbued with 
the spirit and desires of the people and gain their sympathy and 
confidence in the same degree that the ex-officers in civil pur- 
suits have done before them. 

On the other hand the National Guard would soon learn to 
appreciate the excellence of Regular army methods—which in 
the main are valuable—so that should another occasion occur 
for the nation again to organize a vast army, Regulars and vol- 
unteers would soon harmoniously unite. 

During the four long years of sturdy war, in which was de- 
veloped the grandest, most intelligent, patriotic and chivalrous 
army that ever trod the face of the earth, save perhaps that 
which it overcame but was too magnanimous to subjugate, the 
Regulars were compelled by force of intelligent reason to aban- 
don more of their idiosyncrasies than the volunteers were of 
theirs — courts-martial and confinements were comparatively 
rarely known, The soldier, both in the Regulars and volun- 
teers, had attained an individuality and self-reliance not before 
known in our army or that of any other nation. But on sepa- 
ration from contact with the volunteers and people, by isolation 
in the West, the Regulars, under old methods of organization 
and administration, soon lapsed into former conditions. With- 
out remedies, like emergencies will produce like results in the 
future. 

At the beginning of the war, the War Department issued the 
following order, framed by Mr. Lincoln himself. 


“WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
** WASHINGTON, November 20, 1861. 
“GENERAL ORDERS | 
No. 
“ The intention of the Government, in reserving the original 
vacancies of second lieutenants for the most deserving among 
the non-commissioned officers of the new Regular regiments, was 
twofold: to secure the services of brave, intelligent, and ener- 
getic officers, by appointing only those who had fully proved 
themselves to be such, after a fair competition with all who 
chose to enter the lists against them, and to give to the young 
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men of the country—those especially who were poor, unknown, 
and without any social or political influence—an equal oppor- 
tunity with the most favored. In General Orders No. 16, of 
May 4, 1861, this intention was publicly announced. It is 
now reaffirmed, and commanding officers of the new regiments 
will see that it is carried out in good faith. By order, 

THomas, Adjutant-General.” 

Immediately the newly enlisted men of the Regulars became 
inspired with ambitious hope and self-reliance ; promotion from 
the ranks was the rule, and the recipients of that period have 
ever since proved equal to those commissioned from other 
sources. 

It may be said that the proposed change of giving one-half 
the vacancies to the enlisted men would be a hardship to the 
graduates of the Academy when there are now barely sufficient 
vacancies in the army to give them all commissions, but it can 
hardly be considered a hardship toa young man favored with an 
appointment there and graduated free of expense to himself and 
family, when if thrown upon the world he would be better quali- 
fied than almost any of his fellows to fight the battle of life, and 
in case of war would prove, like the ex-officers before referred 
to, most valuable to this country. If it should be a hardship, it 
would be no greater than would befall the hundreds of enlisted 
men who under this project would doubtless qualify themselves 
quite as well for commissions as the graduates, and for whom, 
likewise, there would be an insufficiency of vacancies. 

No one will assail the excellence of the Military Academy, 
though the present course there seems too severe in the higher 
mathematics and directed mostly to the production of engineer 
officers rather than officers for the command of men; for the 
former there should be an extended course, as in the military 
schools of other nations, but while admitting the excellence of 
this course for a portion of the officers of the army, from long 
and varied contact with the people of almost every State and 
territory, I know that he misjudges them seriously who thinks 
there is no other method equally good by which at least a por- 
tion of them can be supplied. No profession can maintain a 
healthy status where its members are derived solely from one 
source. 
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It ought to be understood by the law-makers in dealing with 
the army, as it is in relation to every other service, public or 
private, that the nation is but a joint stock company of seventy 
million holders, each with a certain amount of stock ; that they 
require but 2000 asmy officers; that commissions, as far as 
practicable, should be open to all competitors; that the best 
qualified may win on original entrance, promotion thereafter 
to be on lines of merit which cannot be the case under present 
methods. 

John Stuart Mill says: 

“The despotism of custom is everywhere the standing hin- 
drance to human advancement, being in unceasing antagonism 
to that disposition to aim at something better than customary, 
which is called, according to circumstances, the spirit of liberty, 
or that of progress or improvement. The spirit of improvement 
is not always a spirit of liberty, for it may aim at forcing im- 
provements on an unwilling people ; and the spirit of liberty, 
in so far as it resists such attempts, may ally itself locally and 
temporarily with the opponents of improvement ; but the only 
unfailing and permanent source of improvement is liberty, since 
by it there are as many possible independent centres of improve- 
ment as there are individuals. The progressive principle, how- 
ever, in either shape, whether as the love of liberty or of 
improvement, is antagonistic to the sway of custom, involv- 
ing at least emancipation from that yoke; and the contest be- 
tween the two constitutes the chief interest of the history of 
mankind. ‘The greater part of the world has, properly speak- 
ing, no history, because the despotism of custom is complete.” 

For the reasons above, so clearly expressed, there is little 
hope for the reform before advocated to emanate successfully 
from the army itself, which would be the greater beneficiary. 
Its officers have little power in political influence and it is to be 
regretted that the efforts they have made to use it have been 
principally directed to increasing their own number, rank, 
tenure of office and pay, or the establishing of such pernicious 
vested rights as “lineal promotion.” That is to say, that Tom, 
who graduated in 1882, shallin no case be captain before Dick, 
who graduated in 1881. 

If any change for the betterment come, in this direction, the 
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greater hope is with the National Guard of the States, who have 
not been so long hampered by imperious custom and who are 
more in contact with the legislative authorities. Eventually 
something in this direction must come about. 


DID THE NATIONAL GUARD FAIL? 


By HARRY F. DAVIS, CAPTAIN INFANTRY, NATIONAL GUARD OF 
PENNA. (RETIRED. ) 


HE JourNAL has contained many able articles dealing 
with the question of the use of the National Guard in 
time of war, and bearing particularly on the part taken 

by that organization in the great events of the past year. 


Now, while admitting the many faults of the system and the 
urgent demand for a better and more complete understanding 
between the State and National Governments by which the 
Guard will be National, in fact as well as in name, still, it seems 
to me that the gentlemen who have taken the advanced position 
that the National Guard has failed in this great emergency have 
taken ground that they will not be able to defend, if all the dif- 
ferent phases of the question are fully considered. ‘ 

After a service of seventeen years in the National Guard, | 
during which time I looked forward to the day when it would 
be my privilege as a Guardsman to answer the call of the gen- 
eral government, April, 1898, found me out of the service and 
a member of that great army that “looked on” and it is from 
this disinterested position that I want to discuss this question. 

It seems to me the first thing to be considered is the uniform, 
loyal, prompt, and willing service given the general govern- 
ment by the National Guard, and this, in the face of great sac- 
rifice, there can be only one estimate as to the manner in which 
the National Guard of the country stepped forward as one man 
in answer to the call of the President. In our own State many 
regiments, with every officer and man present, entered the Volun- 
teer service, a solid, compact organization. I claim it was the 
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esprit de corps in these regiments that made this result possible. 
We must all admit that the war with Spain was not a popular 
one. The heart of the people was not in it; it was forced on 
them, and when the die was cast they were one for the Govern- 
ment. There was nothing to arouse intense enthusiasm ; our 
country was ina state of profound peace ; our flag had not been 
insulted and our honor assailed as in 1861. It was purely a 
question of national policy on which there was a wide difference 
of opinion among the people, but when war was declared, the 
time for discussion ceased ; the support of the Government pre- 
sented itself to every loyal citizen as a stern duty, and it was in 
this spirit that the National Guard answered the call of the 
President. 

Now, as to the character of the men and their ability to make 
good soldiers. I have always claimed that men will not enter 
the National Guard in time of peace unless they have some 
soldierly qualities, and more or less love for military life. In 
time of war and under the influence of strong excitement a man 
may enter the army who has no taste for the life, and as soon 
as the emergency passes he desires to get out of it, but the 
National Guard, in time of peace, naturally attracts to its ranks 
those who have a taste for military affairs, and the statement 
made in a recent number of the JOURNAL that it would have 
been better to call for individual volunteers, seems to be con- 
trary to all the laws that govern in business and in every-day 
life. The National Guard, to say the least, should be the equal 
of raw recruits. 

One of the great defects pointed out by critics of the Guard, 
was its lack of equipment. Now, if I am pardoned for referring 
to Pennsylvania, I will cite, by way of illustration, the condi- 
tion and extent of equipment in that State at the time of the 
call for troops, and try and make plain what has been alluded 
to as “unpreparedness” by many who have had the matter 
under discussion. 

On April 27, 1898, the National Guard of Pennsylvania num- 
bered 8400 men fully armed and equipped, composed of fifteen 
regiments of infantry, three light batteries of four guns each, 
and three troops of cavalry, forming a division, and divided into 
three brigades. Canvas and camp equipage was ample and 
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complete and in good condition. The equipment of an enlisted 
man consisted of regulation uniform, greatcoat, woolen blanket, 
gum blanket, blanket bag, haversack, canteen, waist belt, cam- 
paign hat, leggings and 45-calibre Springfield rifle. The 8400 
men composing the Guard were moved promptly to camp, every 
man fully equipped, but it was there the trouble commenced. 
The quota of Pennsylvania was 10,500 men, and this necessi- 
tated the enlistment of 2100 additional men who were required 
to be added to the organizations already on the ground. To this 
number was added another thousand new men to take the place 
of those refused for physical disability. The State had no arms 
or equipment for these new men. The general government 
was powerless to meet the demand for equipment and arms, so 
that when these organizations were hurried to Chickamauga, 
Tampa, and other points, every company had from 15 to 20 
men without arms, uniforms or equipments, making the whole 
regiment present a forlorn and ragged appearance, and the press 
all over the country was telling the people how they had been 
deceived in their National Guard. 

If these new men had been formed into new organizations 
and held in camp for instruction and equipment, and the origi- 
nal organizations moved out intact, an immense amount of de- 
lay and confusion could have been avoided. 

About the middle of June the writer spent some two weeks 
in the camps at Chickamauga and Tampa, and the question 
came to my mind very often as to how the Government would 
have taken care of the 125,000 men brought into service in 
April, 1898, if it had not been for the equipment and camp 
equipage carried by the National Guard. Such as it was, it 
was all that was obtainable. As I went from camp to camp in 
Chickamauga I could not but notice on the canvas, waist belts, 
haversacks, etc., the M. V. M. of Massachusetts, the N. G. S. 
N. Y. of New York, the N. G. P. of Pennsylvania, the O. N. G. 
of Ohio, etc. 

Every piece of canvas covering that vast army bore the mark 
of the State it represented. It was the same at Tampa, and the 
regiments that left for Cuba, Porto Rico, and Manila, with the 
exception of equipment furnished to the new men, and some 
new guns to take the place of defective ones, carried their State 
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equipment. This lack of equipment was not the fault of the 
War Department. With Congress rests the blame. For years 
army officers and representatives in Congress had been pleading 
that some preparation be made to meet just such an emergency, 
but Congress turned a deaf ear to all entreaties, and with them 
rests the blame for the delay caused by lack of equipment. 

It seems to be pretty generally admitted that the National 
Guard organizations that have been under fire during the war 
with Spain have done their whole duty ; the only instance where 
there seems to be any disposition to even discuss this feature is 
in the case of the 71st New York, at Santiago. That the first 
battalion of a regiment coming suddenly under fire for the first 
time, should for the moment recoil and fall back, does not prove 
that the same battalion would not do better work in a second 
instance. I recall reading a true incident that illustrates how 
unfair it is to judge a regiment by its first action. At the bat- 
tle of Fredericksburg a green regiment was advancing with its 
brigade across the plain in front of Marye’s Heights, when it 
reached the line of fire, its officers lost control; the whole regi- 
ment became panic-stricken, and it fell back demoralized. The 
colonel, who was a gallant officer, was mad with shame. By 
strenuous efforts he effected a formation, and joining a brigade 
then advancing, once more led his men to the charge, and it 
was only after they had lost their gallant colonel, ten officers 
and two hundred men, that they fell back in obedience to orders. 
The two regiments from Pennsylvania that were under fire, the 
1oth and the 16th, were both typical National Guard organiza- 
tions. Their commanding officers were both men that had been 
in the State service for over 20 years, and their field, staff, and 
line officers were all officers of the National Guard. There were 
but few changes in these regiments, and fully go per cent. of 
the men were members of the State organizations. 

Their gallantry and fidelity to duty is above and beyond 
criticism. Both colonels have been made brigadier-generals for 
“ gallantry in action ” and the officers and men of both regi- 
ments have been mentioned in orders. The idea which has 
been advanced that service in the National Guard unfits a man 
for service in the Volunteer army, is not borne out by the con- 
duct of the regiments that have been under fire. 
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To sum it all up, it is not the National Guard that has 
failed, but it is the system which relieves the general govern- 
ment of all responsibility as to its condition, that has failed. It 
does not seem to me that it could have been the idea of the 
framers of the Constitution that the general government was 
to have supervision over the militia only in time of war. The 
Constitution literally translated might give this impression, but 
men of the military experience of George Washington would 
hardly have conceived the idea of numerous independent armies 
congregated together without any head. 

The State may retain certain powers and prerogatives, but 
there must be one head and one system,—a system that will 
permeate every State in the Union. You may change the name ; 
you may re-organize; but unless the general government is 
given full power to use these troops in time of emergency, and 
unless the Adjutant-General’s office at Washington contains in- 
spection reports made by Regular army officers, and is fully in- 
formed as to the condition of every regiment, as to its officers, 
men, condition and equipment, the Guard will never be what it 
should be,—a National reserve. 

With our superb Regular army raised to 75,000 men, and 
our National Guard increased to 225,000, and given National 
recognition, we would have a first and second line, behind which 
the peopie, who will always constitute the great reserve, could 
form their lines in time of National emergency. 
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THE LANDING OF THE EXPEDITION AGAINST 
VERA CRUZ IN 1847. 


SUMMARIZED By W. C. LOTT, Q.M. SERG’T, 1st TRoop Pa. CAVALRY. 


T was recently stated before the Society of the Sons of the 

] American Revolution that “ We were at this time [the be- 

ginning of the Santiago campaign] entirely unprepared for 

war. No American army had ever gone to sea before except a 
small force which was landed in Mexico.” 

This remark is the justification for recalling attention to a 
monograph compiled in 1852 for the Department by midship- 
man Wm. G. Temple, U. S. Navy, describing in detail the land- 
ing at Vera Cruz of the army of General Scott on the evening of 
March 9, 2847. 

In his note to the Secretary of the Navy announcing the 
completion of the compilation, Admiral Temple says :—‘ The 
following memoir which has been prepared with your sanction 
is now respectfully submitted with the hope of preserving to the 
service a record of the transactions it describes. It aims also at 
supplying hereafter the want that was so severely felt at the 
time of planning, beforehand, the details of this very affair, viz., 
the want of something more than bulletin descriptions of pre- 
vious similiar operations.” A few extracts from this valuable 
memoir will serve to show the thoroughness and complete or- 
derliness with which the operations it describes were accom- 
plished. 

“In view of the landing of the army at some point near Vera 
Cruz, surf-boats were contracted for in the different ports of the 
United States, by the Quartermaster’s Department of the army. 
The boats were to be built with both ends alike, so as to steer 
with an oar at each end, and to stow in nests of three each, and 
the very limited time of one month was allowed for their com- 
pletion. One hundred and forty-one boats were thus contracted 
for and built and were shipped to the seat of war in vessels be- 
longing to or chartered by the Quartermaster’s Department. Out 
of this number, sixty-five had reached headquarters (Lobos 
Island) by the time they were required for the landing of the 
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troops.” In the meantime all the Regular troops, with the ex- 
ception of dragoons and, also, of companies of field batteries, 
and all the volunteers were brigaded as infantry by the General- 
in-chief while at anchor at the rendezvous, under Lobos Island, 
one hundred and fifty miles from Vera Cruz. This organiza- 
tion having been effected, the army, aggregating between ten 
and twelve thousand officers and men, sailed from Lobos Island, 
“with the view of making a descent upon the coast somewhere 
in the vicinity of Vera Cruz ; and with the further object of at- 
tacking that city.” 

In anticipation of the arrival of the transports off Vera Cruz, 
a frigate and two sloops-of-war were stationed, by Commodore 
Conner’s orders, some five miles to seaward of the city, “ with 
orders to put an officer on board each vessel as she arrived, to 
pilot her to the anchorage off Anton Lizardo ; or should the num- 
ber of officers prove inadequate to this duty, to furnish the mas- 
ters of transports with such sailing directions as would enable 
them to pass inside the Blanquilla Reef to the anchorage.” 
Similar precautions in the late war might have prevented the 
numerous groundings of transports that occurred and the conse- 
quent delay in the issue of quartermaster and commissary stores 
and in the movement of troops. At least two transports in suc- 
cession, containing all the cavalry and some of the artillery of 
the expedition, the hospital reserve and signal corps, as well as 
nearly two million rations, grounded on an uncharted shoal off 
the harbor of Ponce. No officer boarded the transports and no 
sailing directions were given their masters although the pres- 
ence of the shoal must have been known, a cruiser having pre- 
viously been ashore in the same spot. It is said that there were 
similar incidents in Cuban waters. 

“ The naval squadron under command of Commodore Con- 
ner and the transports having on board the troops and their 
equipment, under the command of Major-General Scott, were 
thus concentrated at the anchorage between the island of Sal- 
madina and Point Anton Lizardo, a distance of some ten or 
twelve miles to the eastward of Vera Cruz. 

“ As fast as those transports having on board any of the surf- 
boats arrived they were launched under the direction of a lieu- 
tenant of the squadron, their equipment inspected, and everything 
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belonging to them fully prepared for service, after which they 
were hauled up on the landward side ef the island, and arranged 
and numbered by divisions, each division consisting of ten boats, 
taken from all the different sizes. 

“In the meantime a speedy debarkation was resolved upon, 
it being important that a landing should be effected before a 
‘norther’ should come on, as that would delay the operation for 
several days.” Accordingly the General-in-chief and the com- 
modore of the squadron made a joint reconnaisance, with a view 
of selecting the most advantageous point for that purpose. The 
beach directly abreast the island of Sacrificios, about twelve 
miles from the anchorage of the fleet, and within two and a half 
miles of the city walls, was finally selected, although it had 
some disadvantages. “ The exceedingly confined space afforded 
here for a secure anchorage rendered it dangerous, in the then 
season of northers, to bring up many of the transports. It was 
therefore suggested to transfer all the troops from the transports 
to the men-of-war and steamers, and after their debarkation to 
order up from Anton Lizardo such transports with provisions 
and stores as might first be required, which in turn might make 
room for others till all should be landed.” 

It is evident from the foregoing that the transports for pur- 
poses of landing troops, stores and provisions, at least, were 
under the complete control of the naval branch. When wanted 
they were at hand at their anchorage, and not hull down at sea 
nor on their way home. Their masters, mates and sailors were 
not aliens whose only interest was their owner’s, but citizens, 
amenable to discipline and under orders, whose patriotism Gen- 
eral Scott could safely appeal to, as he did, “to further, by 
every means in their power, the operations in hand.” This they 
did, furnishing a large additional number of coxswains and oars- 
men for the boats. 

The plan of the movement having developed sufficiently, 
the surf-boats were apportioned for use among the men-of-war 
according to their size and the number of troops they were to 
carry, and “these vessels were directed to furnish to each boat 
so apportioned to them, a crew of seven seamen, and a junior or 
petty officer to command it. Each division of ten boats was 
commanded by a lieutenant, and in some instances was divided 
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between two of that grade, tlfe general direction of the whole 
remaining always with the senior. Captain Forrest, command- 
ing the frigate Raritan, was ordered to superintend the whole 
operation. 

“Two of the largest sized surf-boats were assigned to carry 
the officers and men of a company of ninety men and upward, 
two of the middle size to a company of eighty men and upward, 
two of the smallest to a company under eighty, officers and men. 
Each of these boats, therefore, would hold a platoon (half com- 
pany) and officers, together with its own crew. The platoons 
were directed to supply any deficiency of oarsmen in their re- 
spective boats, but at the same time to land with their compa- 
nies.” 

The troops were then ordered to be in readiness for distri- 
bution among the different men-of-war and steamers, according 
to their respective assignments to the first line, the second line 
or the reserve. ‘ Every man was directed to take in his haver- 
sack bread and meat (cooked) for two days, and the vessels of 
war were ordered to supply the troops with water and provisions 
while on board. 

“A system of signals had been arranged beforehand by the 
General-in-chief, by which the transports were to indicate the 
number of boats required by each one to take from them the 
troops they had on board. 

“ All the preliminary arrangements were thus completed on 
the evening of the 7th (March), but the next morning there were 
indications of a norther and the movement was postponed. At 
sunrise on the morning of the gth the officers and men detailed 
for that duty were sent from the men-of-war to launch and man 
the surf-boats ” and the transfer of the troops from the transports 
to the men-of-war was begun. ‘“ Each of the frigates received on 
board between twenty-five and twenty-eight hundred men, with 
their arms and accoutrements; the sloops received about nine 
hundred each, and the smaller vessels numbers in proportion.” 
When all were transferred, the surf-boats were taken in tow by 
the steamers assigned to that duty. This part of the movement 
was rapidly and successfully completed and immediately there- 
after “the squadron and such of the transports as had been se- 
lected for the purpose got under way for Sacrificios, the point of 
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debarkation, the General-in-chief on board the steamer J/assa- 
chusetts and the commodore of the squadron in the frigate 
Raritan. The passage to Sacrificios occupied between two and 
three hours. Each vessel came in and anchored in the small 
space previously allotted to her, without the slightest disorder 
or confusion, the anchorage being still very much crowded, 
notwithstanding the number of transports that had been left 
behind. 

“The debarkation commenced on the instant. Each vessel, 
reclaiming her surf-boats from the steamer that had towed them 
up sent them to receive the first line. The Priuzceton was or- 
dered to take a position abreast the landing place and as near 
the shore as possible ; and the surf-boats were directed after re- 
ceiving their quota of soldiers to rendezvous astern of her, and 
to form in double line ahead, according to regiments and com- 
panies and in prescribed order of battle, the two head boats 
holding on to each quarter of the Prixceton, other two holding 
on to them, and so on, with the regimental flag flying in the 
head boat of each regiment. 

“In the meantime, while this work of transfer and arrange- 
ment was going on, the light draught gunboats were ordered to 
anchor in line parallel with and as close in to the beach as they 
could get, to cover the landing with their guns if necessary. 

“ About six o’clock p. M., when all was prepared, the boats 
containing the first line of the army cast off from the Princeton 
and from each other, squared away in ‘line abreast’ and pulled 
iu together to the beach, four thousana five hundred men [includ- 
ing two batteries of artillery] being thrown ashore simultane- 
ously on the beach of Collado, with colors displayed, bands 
playing and loud cheers from the fleet.” The boats immedi- 
ately returned to the vessels for the second line of the army and 
afterwards for the reserve, and without waiting to again form in 
order of battle they continued to pour the troops upon the 
beach in successive trips as fast as they could come and go. 

“At some places the loaded boats grounded on the bar or 
false beach, some twenty yards from dry land, and the troops 
had to wade through waist-deep water to get ashore. This oc- 
curred in comparatively few instances, however, and aside from 
the inconvenience of these few wettings, not an accident of any 
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kind occurred throughout the whole operation. No enemy ap- 
peared to dispute the ground, and General Worth had the satis- 
faction of forming his command upon the neighboring sand- 
hills just before sunset,” and before ten o’clock that night— 
that is within four hours—between ten and twelve thousand 
men, with stores and provisions for several days, were safely de- 
posited on the beach. 

Other troopships coming later were unloaded with the same 
precision and in the meantime, also, “the transports were or- 
dered up successively from Anton Lizardo, and whenever the 
weather would permit, the surf-boats (still manned and officered 
from the squadron) were constantly employed in landing ar- 
tillery, horses, provisions, stores, etc., until the whole expedi- 
tion was safely landed.” 

A little later in the siege a number of heavy guns were 
landed from the fleet and transported with great difficulty 
through the sand to the position assigned them, where they were 
served with immense effect by detachments of seamen. 

Of the complete success of the entire operation there can be 
no question. Compared with other similar operations, it stands 
without a parallel in modern warfare. 

It is said that the French expedition against Algiers in 1830 
was the most complete armament that ever left Europe. It had 
been prepared with the utmost care and with all the vast ex- 
perience of a warlike nation to guide it and particular attention 
was given to facilities for the safe and speedy landing of troops. 
The debarkation took place in a wide bay, without resistance on 
the part of the enemy, and yet only nine thousand troops were 
landed the first day and between thirty and forty lives were lost 
by accident or the capsizing of boats. 

To recapitulate: Fifty-two years ago, on the gth of March, 
1847, between the hours of six o’clock and ten o’clock in the 
evening, twelve thousand American Regulars and volunteers 
fully armed and provisioned and prepared for immediate battle 
were landed from the open sea, through the surf, upon an ex- 
posed beach, in the face of the enemy and under the distant fire 
of the strongest fortification on the continent, without accident 
or the loss of a single life. An investment and siege were at 
once begun and eighteen days later “the city of Vera Cruz, 
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with its formidable defenses, garrisoned with more than five 
thousand men, and armed with more than four hundred cannon, 
after a resistance of barely five days [of bombardment] capitu- 
lated with a total loss to the assailants of ¢welve killed, of whom 
six belonged to the navy and six to the army.—Report of the 
Secretary of the Navy, 1847. 

The “small force which was landed in Mexico” amounted 
to 12,000 men. Volunteers composed one-third of this force. 
General Scott’s 12,000 men, “ horse, foot and dragoons” were 
landed in four hours, two field batteries being landed with the 
first line ; four regiments of artillery later. The use of surf- 
boats, contracted for and built within one month of the time 
the Mexican expedition was determined upon, made possible the 
effective codperation of Commodore Conner’s squadron. At 
Vera Cruz the transports obeyed orders implicitly. The loss of 
life in the taking of Vera Cruz was insignificant. Let us have 
the pleasure of recalling that long years ago a past-master in the 
art of war demonstrated a method of making a landing and tak- 
ing a city that has never been surpassed. 


NoTEe.—For most of the foregoing facts I am indebted to an interesting 
monograph, ‘‘ The Home Squadron in the Mexican War.’’ 1896. By P. S. P. 
Conner, Esq. 
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CARE OF FEET: USE OF SUINT. 


By A. BERTHIER, SURGEON-MAJOR OF THE IST CLASS, IIOTH INFANTRY, 
FORMER TUTOR, SCHOOL OF MILITARY SANITATION. 


( Translation of extracts from January, 1899, number of the Journal des Sciences Militaires.) 


glands and oil glands. Sweat of sheep holds in solution salts of 

potash. The sebaceous fatty matter covers the filaments of wool 

with a glutinous layer which holds on to all sorts of foreign mat- 
ters and dust which attach themselves to the fleece. 

Washing wool embraces two operations: first, with pure water, 
which removes all the soluble fat arising from sweat; then, with soap 
and water, which frees the wool from fatty matter. 

This latter operation varies in different factories, and is of great im- 
portance for us, as it sets at work chemical processes which may modify 
the qualities of the suint. The best methods preserve the material, or- 
ganoleptic qualities of the suint; while others extract from it wax, 
lanolin, etc., thus depriving it of a part of its value. 

Suint is brownish in color and of firm consistency, slightly softening 
in warm weather. It melts completely only at a rather high tempera- 
ture; but its melting point is difficult to determine, because its compo- 
nent fats have very different melting points. 

Its chemical composition is very complex. It is a neutral fat, and 
is composed principally of acid fats combined with cholesterin, iso-cho- 
lesterin, and alcohols of the fatty series, among these ceryl alcohol. 
It contains from 20 to 25 per cent. wax, quite like beeswax. To this 
wax it owes its power of producing imperviousness. 

It contains a large proportion of lanolin, which has been used in 
pharmacy for mary years because of its being absorbed by the skin. 
This property is peculiar to it and is possessed by no other fat to any- 
thing like the same degree ; hence physicians use it when they desire to 
cause medicines to be absorbed by the skin. 

Suint, which is impure lanolin, has the same power of penetrating 
the skin. It causes no irritation of the membranes, and its local action 
is so favorable that its use as a cosmetic is developing. It renders sup- 
ple skin which is dry and wrinkled, and the suppleness thus acquired 
is relatively lasting. Suint also adheres strongly to integuments. 

It is aseptic and non-fermentable. Exposed to the air, it does not 
become rancid and undergoes no apparent change. 
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This natural grease has a disagreeable odor, the concentrated odor 
of the sheepfold, which I have gotten rid of by adding to the suint 
about 2 per cent. of essence of mirbane. This essence, a perfume used 
in soaps, improves the qualities of the fat by slightly softening it, ren- 
dering it more easily worked and giving to it antiseptic qualities. Like 
all other essences, that of mirbane is antiseptic. 

Thus this fat, which is naturally aseptic or free from microbes, be- 
comes antiseptic, or capable of weakening or destroying the microbes 
with which it may come in contact. A proof of its antiseptic power is 
its action on the cicatrization of wounds. During marches, I have ap- 
plied to abrasions of the foot a thin layer of cotton, coated over the 
whole surface with suint, and the cicatrization seemed to follow more 
rapidly than when the customary damp dressings were utilized. This 
dressing has the advantage of remaining joined to the skin without use 
of a bandage; the cotton does not adhere to the wound; it sufficiently 
guards the wound from friction; it has, so to say, no thickness, does 
not interfere with the shoe and enables the injured foot soldier to con- 
tinue on the march. Of course, this simple dressing, so easy of appli- 
cation, is suited only to light abrasions, or to blisters. 

Our men are in the habit of drawing a thread through the blister 
and allowing it to remain there. It is bad practice. The blister stays 
open; the more or less soiled thread introduces germs which cause 
suppuration. It is best to prick the blister with a very clean and ster- 
ilized needle. 

When all the water is out, the hole is closed with collodion or with 
a thin layer of cotton coated with suint which heals the blister and, 
moreover, has the advantage of protecting it from the rubbing of the 
shoe. 

Suint is quite cheap ; one special brand costs 20 centimes per kilogram, 
and when mixed with essence of mirbane, 26 centimes. Its cheapness 
gives to it a great advantage over other unguents put to the same uses, 
and allows its liberal use without concern. Lanolin, which is extracted 
from it, is dearer, costing 7 to 8 francs per kilogram. 

Authorized by Major Laurent Chirlonchon, I experimented with 
suint on the 16th battalion of chasseurs, especially during the grand 
manceuvres of the North. The men had one compartment of the grease- 
box filled with suint. The results were excellent, and notwithstanding 
severe fatigues and bad weather bravely encountered, the number of foot 
wounds remained insignificant. One company even marched 38.5 
miles in 22 hours without leaving a single man behind and without this 
forced march causing injuries to the feet. These favorable results are 
due to several factors: good training, also, and especially, to particular 
pains taken to keeping the feet and shoes in condition by the use of 
suint. 

The foot, after having been wiped with a slightly wet cloth, must 
be entirely greased, not omitting the sole nor between the toes. It is 
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not sufficient to smear with grease ; it must be rubbed into the skin. A 
piece of fat the size of a bean is sufficient for each foot. The fat mingles 
with the human oil and with it penetrates the skin. In spite of its 
color, suint does not discolor the skin. The membrane takes a greasy 
suppleness which makes it resist the better the bruises of marching and 
of shoes ; it furnishes less grip to those injurious movements which 
now slide over its surface. The feet should be greased every day of the 
march, and this would not suffice for men with tender feet which abrade 
readily: they should grease the feet with suint every morning on 
rising. 

Excessive sweating of the feet, or hyperhydrosis, may spring from 
individual predisposition, from fatigues of the march, often from too 
thick woollen socks. If the woollen sock is best for the march, because 
it does not wrinkle, shapes itself to the foot and absorbs sweat, still be- 
ing too thick, it is worthless for men predisposed to hyperhydrosis, be- 
cause it heats the foot beyond measure during the march, and induces 
excessive sweats which macerate the skin of the sole of the foot. The 
leather legging imprisons the lower part of the leg and aggravates the 
effects of excessive sweating by preventing the ventilation of the leg 
and of the foot, which ventilation nevertheless merits attention as it 
assures evaporation and the disappearance of the hurtful agent, sweat. 
During a march, have the leggings taken from men whose feet are 
heated and they will acknowledge a sensation of local comfort which 
gives them new vigor. 

Suint acts favorably on hyperhydrosis. In the 16th battalion of 
chasseurs a great number of men attacked by hyperhydrosis, came to 
the hospital to have their feet painted with perchloride of iron. From 
the time the use of suint became general in the battalion, it became 
the exception for a man to need attention because of heated feet. In 
cases of hyperhydrosis, I obtained more certain and speedier results by 
adding 5 per cent. of copper sulphate to the fat. The sulphate is dis- 
solved in double its weight of warm water and then mixed with the fat. 
Sulphate of copper is astringent and antiseptic. Every man whose 
feet warmed up easily by walking, made use of this fat, which was very 
effective with hyperhydrosis. 

The sole of the foot and the palm of the hand are the only parts of the 
body which are not naturally impervious ; they contain only sweat glands 
and have no oil glands whose secretions cause imperviousness. This is 
why, when we take a bath, the soles of the feet and palms of the hands 
are the only parts which are softened and worn away. Suint acts as if 
inducing imperviousness of the sole of the foot, preventing its absorption 
of sweat and thus neutralizing the troublesome effects of hyperhydrosis. 
Hence the established rule that, on the march, men must clean the feet 
each day with a cloth slightly dampened and dry them, and must not 
wash them freely in water. 

The favorable action of suint upon the nourishment of the skin finds 
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other happy applications. If the skin be dry, cracked from cold or other 
cause, rubbing it with this fat will return to it its normal suppleness. 
The fat prevents and cures frostbites, whether by nourishing the skin, 
or by protecting our cuticles against cold by insulating them, thus pre- 
venting the loss of heat. 

Thus suint is a perfect grease for preserving the skin; it is a sort of 
food for the epidermis ; it acts by reénforcing the normal action of our 
oily matter, which is a protective substance for the cells of the cuticle. 

Shoes, which ought to protect the feet, are often a cause of injury : 
from want of suitable choice they may not fit; they may be in bad re- 
pair ; the leather may lack pliancy. Once become too hard, the leather 
makes hard creases on which the foot is abraded. This is the most fre- 
quent, the main cause, it is said, of the injuries to the feet induced by 
the march. Suint is a perfect grease for preservation of leather. First 
having cleaned the shoe of blacking, mud, greasy coating, etc., with 
a brush or by a light washing, spread with the hand a piece of the fat 
the size of a hazel nut on each shoe. It must be well rubbed to bring 
about satisfactory penetration. It is best to rub with the heel of the 
hand, or better still, as our soldiers do, with a round stick. The leather 
becomes and remains pliant. It becomes also waterproof. Suint owes 
its imperviousness to the large quantity of wax which it contains. 

Blacking is the enemy of the shoe. It always contains acids which 
harden and crack leather. Military hygienists have often urged that its 
use in the army be suppressed. What practical use is there of our sol- 
diers’ shoes being dazzlingly glossy and looking like mirrors, especially 
as our men must alternately grease them and black them? Grease in- 
terferes with blacking ; and to get rid of it I have seen soldiers rub their 
shoes with kerosene, which injures leather. 

Suint enables us to put an end to blacking. 

I have mixed the fat with 5 to 6 per cent. of lampblack, so as to 
give it the color of blacking. This mixture is very easily made, the two 
substances readily becoming incorporated with one another. It might 
be made as needed by the men. 

Leather rubbed with a very small quantity of this blackened fat and 
then brushed, takes on a dead tint, slightly glossy, but without a greasy 
appearance. This might be considered correct uniform. It has the 
advantage of being possible even with shoes which have just been through 
mud and water. 

To better regulate its use, the rule might be laid down that each week 
there should be a more thorough greasing with suint, a sort of massage 
of the leather, as has been said, to obtain thorough penetration of the fat 
and perfect pliancy of the shoe. Other days, after cleaning the soiled 
shoes, it would suffice to take a very small quantity of the black fat on 
a brush, as with blacking, to spread it well, and to rub it until the desired 
gloss is obtained. Thus the shoe will be kept clean, pliant and imper- 
vious. The black tint obtained is durable, and is not removed by water. 
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Doubtless this involves a struggle with inveterate habits. Blacking 
has its staunch partisans. But this out of place foppery does not seem 
of such power as to check hygienic improvement of the army. What we 
need is a shoe well fitted, pliant, suitable, stout, impervious to water, 
with which our soldiers can march without abrading the feet. 

This doubly beneficial action of suint upon the skin of the foot and 
upon leather, both of like nature, should not surprise us. Suint is like 
the only matter with which our skin is ever lubricated ; it is secreted by 
the sheep to protect its skin. In utilizing it for our protection we make 
the same application, causing it to render the tissues of the epidermis 
pliant and impervious. This is the physiological function of suint. 

I have also used it to grease horses’ hoofs, organs of like structure, 
but differentiated from the skin. There are certain commercial unguents 
very much in vogue with the veterinarian, which are only suint more or 
less worked up. For the hoof, if needed, this suint may be tinted with 
lampblack. Then, every day, a light coating of the mixture may be ap- 
plied with a brush over the whole hoof and sole. But this being out of 
my province, I cannot urge it: I only invite attention to the practical 
importance of having with an organization a single grease adapted to 
this threefold use, a grease which combines very great organoleptic qual- 
ities with the very appreciable advantage of very moderate cost. The 
use of suint will be both beneficial and economical, which cannot always 
be said of measures urged in the name of hygiene. 


MANCEUVRES OF THE XIV. GERMAN ARMY 
CORPS, 1898. 
By Major-GENERAL A. E. TURNER, C. B., R. A. 
(From United Service Magazine, London, January, 1899.) 


S in 1896 and 1897, I had, by the gracious permission of the 
A German Emperor, the privilege of being attached to the staff of 
General von Biilow, who commands the XIV. Army Corps, dur- 
ing the manceuvres of his corps. I greatly regret that, owing 
to the Salisbury manceuvres, I was prevented from witnessing the sepa- 
rate manceuvres of the 28th and 29th Infantry Divisions which form the 
XIV. Corps. Small manceuvres in Germany, such as those of brigade 
against brigade, are especially interesting, as the eye can grasp the 
whole of the proceedings, and note the perfection of training in all ranks, 
from the officers commanding brigades, who are changed daily, down to 
the private soldiers. 
The 28th Infantry Division was commanded by Lieutenant-General 
von Grone, and has its headquarters at Karlsruhe, while the 29th is 
under Lieutenant-General von Bissing, with headquarters at Freiburg. 
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It would be difficult, indeed, to find two more capable commanders, 
though all commanding generals in the German army are capable, for 
no officers who have not actually shown themselves to be masters of 
their profession rise to the rank of general officers, as efficiency alone 
governs promotion. 

The scene of the manceuvres was the country in the neighborhood of 
Donauzschingen, where the Danube rises in the beautiful park of Prince 
Fiirstenberg. The average height above the sea is 2000 feet, the terrain 
being generally a high, rolling, open plateau, with hills which afforded 
excellent positions for artillery, and for giving cover to reserves, etc. 
At the northeast of the tract of country selected for the corps manceu- 
vres the ground rises to a considerable elevation to the village of Oetin- 
gen, and the ridge which runs in a southeasterly direction thence over 
the Amtenhaiiser Berg to Zimmern formed a well-nigh impregnable po- 
sition in which to resist an attack from the north, west, or south by any 
but an overwhelmingly superior force. General von Grone, who com- 
manded the eastern force, was not slow to perceive and grasp the advan- 
tage of this position. 

The general idea was as follows : 

An eastern army is assembling on the east of the line Tuttlingen- 
Schafthausen. A western army is besieging Strasburg. 

SPECIAL IDEA FOR THE 28TH INFANTRY DIVISION (EASTERN FORCE). 

The 28th Infantry Division has not completed its concentration. It 
is directed to cover the detraining of portions of the army which will 
shortly arrive at Tuttlingen by Sigmaringen. 

On the night of the 15th September the division stands as follows : 

(a) The Divisional Staff, the 56th Infantry Brigade (less the roth and 
14th Jager Battalions), the 20th Dragoons, the Divisional Artillery, and 
two companies of pioneers are at Geisingen, Hausen, and Kirchen (6 
battalions, 5 squadrons, 6 batteries). 

(6) The 4th, 8th, roth, 14th Jager Battalions and the 21st Dragoons 
(less the 4th squadron) are at Immendingen (4 battalions, 4 squadrons). 

(c) The remainder of the division, and a portion of the Corps Artil- 
lery, will arrive on the morning of the 16th September by rail and march 
route at Méhringen, and is to report its arrival there to the general com- 
manding the division (6% battalions, 1 squadron, 3 batteries). 

The enemy is reported to have occupied Fiirtwangen and Triberg on 
the 14th September, and to be engaged in repairing the Black Forest 
Railway, and to be preparing the line from Appenweier to Freiburg for 
the transport of larger bodies of troops. 

At 4 Pp. M. on the 15th a patrol at the top of the tower on Villingen 
perceived the head of a long column of infantry at Unter-Kirnach Rail- 
way station, but had to retire, owing to the approach of hostile cavalry. 
At 7 p. M. the enemy was reported to bein possession of Schwenningen, 
Diirrheim, and Klengen. In the afternoon eastern patrols were driven 
out of Donauzeschingen and Briaunlingen by several squadrons which 
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came from the direction of Wolterdingen. No infantry was discovered 
on this flank. In the evening Loffingen was not occupied by the enemy. 

N. B.—At 8 A. M. the outposts are to be in position, the reserves not 
overstepping the line Bachzimmern, Espenhof, Dreilerchen, Gutmadi- 
gen, Riedéschingen. At 8 A. M. cavalry patrols may advance across the 
line Thalheim, Fiirstenberg, Zollhaus, and at 8 A. M. cavalry, and at 9 
A. M. the remainder of the division, may cross the outpost line. The 
baggage is all to be assembled at Geisingen ; but upto 9 A. m. no bag- 
gage is to be on roads west of the line Thalheim-Geisingen. 

(Signed) Von BtLow, 
General Commanding. 


Upon this special idea General von Grone issued the following or- 
ders : 

Div. H. Q., GEISINGEN, 15.9, 9 P. M. 

1. Bodies of the enemy’s cavalry have been reported this afternoon 
and this evening at Schwenningen, Diirrheim, and Klengen, also at 
Donaueschingen and Braunlingen. 

2. The portion of the division already concentrated will march to- 
morrow in a northerly division to cover the detraining of troops at Tut- 
tlingen. The remainder of the division, with a portion of the Corps 
Artillery, will arrive at Méhringen to-morrow morning. 

3. At8 a. M. the 21st Dragoons will march from Bachzimmern by 
Ippingen and Oefingen on Biesingen, where they will be joined by the 
2d and 3d squadrons, 20th Dragoons, who will march from Espenhof at 
8 P. M. 


Independent Cavalry. 


2d and 3d squadrons 20th Dragoons. 
21st Dragoons, less 4th and 5th squadrons. 


From the heights of Biesingen the country is to be reconnoitred and 
the march of the two columns secured. Villingen is also to be recon- 
noitred. Reports to be sent to both columns. 

4. The hour of march of the two columns from their respective 
places of rendezvous north of Immendingen and Geisingen, will be so 
arranged that the head of the infantry of the advanced guards may pass 
Bachzimmern and Espenhof at 9 A. M. 

(a) The east column will march by Ippingen on Oefingen, and will 
reconnoitre towards Schwenningen by Oefingen and Thalheim. 


East Column. 


Colonel von Longchamps. 
4th, 8th, roth, 14th, Jager Battalions. 
5th squadron 21st Dragoons. 


(6) The west column will march on Oberbaldigen, and will recon- 
noitre towards Diirrheim and Klengen. 
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West Column. 

Colonel von Oppen. 
56th Infantry Brigade (less 1 battalion 25th Regiment). 
I squadron 20th Dragoons. 
6 field batteries. 
3 companies pioneers with divisional bridging train. 
Field hospital supposed. 

Special Detachment, 


1 battalion 25th Regiment. 
4th and 5th squadrons 20th Dragoons. 


5. The outposts at Bachzimmern and Espenhof will fall in with the 
columns. 

The outpost battalion at Gutmadigen and the 4th squadron 20th 
Dragoons will remain there till further orders, and will reconnoitre 
towards Donauzschingen and Hiifingen by Pfohren and Neudingen. 

6. The 5th squadron 20th Dragoons and the cyclist detachment will 
reconnoitre towards Htifingen by Hondigen and Zollhaus, and at 8 
A. M. will march from Riedbéhringen to Fiirstenberg, from which they 
will observe the roads to Hiifingen and Loffingen. 

7. The baggage will follow the columns under the orders of the of- 
ficers in charge. 

8. The trains, etc., will march by Aach and Engen to the junction 
of the Engen-Bargen, Engen-Haussen roads, where they will await fur- 
ther orders. 

g. I shall be with the west column, 

Dictated to orderlies. 

(Signed) Von GRONE. 
SPECIAL IDEA FOR THE DETACHMENT OF EASTERN FORCE, COM- 
MANDED BY MAJOR-GENERAL KARL HUGO. 


1. The detachment will rendezvous at Mohringen at 10 A. M.; at 9 
A. M. its commander had despatched a communication in writing by 
Geisingen to his divisional commander, that he would probably be ready 
to advance from Mohringen at Io A. M. 

2. Troops (6!4 battalions, 1 squadron, 3 batteries): Staff of the 55th 
Infantry Brigade; 55th Infantry Brigade; Unter-offiziers School Ett- 
lingen (% battalion) ; 4 squadrons 21st Dragoons; 3 field batteries 14th 
Regiment. (Signed) Von BtLow, 

General Commanding. 


WESTERN FORCE—SPECIAL IDEA. 


With the object of covering the investment of Strasburg against 
bodies of the enemy, which are assembling in Hegau, portions of the 
investing army have been pushed forward by the railway, which has 
been repaired, by Triberg, Fiirtwangen, and Neustadt, into the district 
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of Donaueschingen. Other portions have preceded these by march 
route. The latter on the evening of the 15th September stood as follows : 

(a) The advanced guard of the 84th Infantry Brigade XX. Army 
Corps had reached Wolterdingen. The brigade was directed to prepare 
a position between Déggingen and Braunlingen for the Army Corps, 
which would arrive on the 17th with siege artillery. 

(6) 29th Cavalry Brigade at Donauzschingen. 

(c) 29th Infantry Division : advanced guard at Marbach ; main body, 
Villingen. 

The division, with the 29th Cavalry Brigade, was directed to hinder 
as far as possible the concentration of the enemy, and tocover the Black 
Forest Railway, and the 84th Infantry Brigade while engaged in pre- 
paring the above position. 

Cavalry patrols of the 29th Cavalry Brigade had found Riedbéhringen 
unoccupied by the enemy at noon on the 15th, and had proceeded 
towards Zollhaus. They*had been fired at from Gutmadigen and from 
the Wild Park north of Schloss Wartenberg. 

A patrol in the morning of the 15th, who had ridden to Tuttlingen 
by Ober Baldingen and Thalheim, had found the former place occupied 
by the enemy’s infantry, and had learnt that large bodies of troops 
would very shortly arrive there by rail from Sigmaringen. 

N.B.—At 8 a. M. on the 16th September the main body of the out- 
posts of the 29th Cavalry Brigade will be in position west of the line 
Hiifingen, east side of Donauzeschingen-Zeiegelhof, 2 kilom. north of 
Donaueeschingen ; those of the 29th Infantry Division west of the line 
Marbach—halfway between Schwenningen and Villingen. 

At 8 A.M. cavalry patrols can cross the line Hiifingen, Pforen, Diirr- 
heim, Schwenningen. At 8 A.M. the cavalry, and at 8.30 A.M. the in- 
fantry, can pass the outpost line. The baggage of the 29th Division is 
to be assembled on the north and west sides of Marbach by 10.30 A. M.; 
that of the 29th Cavalry Brigade west of Donauzschingen by the same 
hour. Both will await further orders, etc. 

(Signed) Von BtLow, 
General Commanding. 


SEPARATE SPECIAL IDEA FOR THE 84TH INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


Following the above special idea for the western force, the following 
order was received by the 84th Infantry Brigade at Wolterdingen on the 
15th September : 

H. Q XX. ARMy Corps, FREIBURG, 15.9, 4 P. M. 

The 84th Infantry Brigade will march from Wolterdingen as early 
as possible, to prepare a position between Déggingen and Briiunlingen 
for the Army Corps, which will arrive with heavy artillery on the 17th. 

Captain Schulze has been sent in advance with a small detachment 
to reconnoitre the high ground between those places and to lay out the 
defensive position. 
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The 29th Infantry Division, with the 29th Cavalry Brigade, has been 
directed to hinder the concentration of the enemy, whose advanced 
troops are believed to be on the Danube between Gutmadingen and 
Mohringen. Should the 29th Infantry Division engage the enemy, the 
85th Infantry Brigade is not to take part in the battle, unless the enemy 
displays a greatly superior force, andthen only with mounted troops, it 
being of the highest importance that there should be no delay in pre- 
paring the defensive position. The brigade will be assembled in time 
to march to-morrow at 7 A. M. on the Wolterdingen-Briiggen-Braiun- 
lingen road. ‘Tail of the column to be at the southern exit from Wolt- 
erdingen on the road to Briiggen. The intrenching is in the first in- 
stance only to be covered by cavalry, which will not overstep the line 
Donauzeschingen-Hausen vor Wald before 8.30 A. mM. Canvas clothing 
(Drillichzeug) may be worn by the men while at work, but their arms 
must be on the spot. 

(Signed) Von BtLow. 

General von Bissing issued the following order :— 

Div. H. Q. VILLINGEN, 15.9.98, 2 P. M. 


Divisional Order No. /. 


1. Our cavalry patrols were fired at to-day from Gutmadigen and 
Wildpark, north of Schloss Wartenberg and found Tuttlingen occupied 
by the enemy. 

None of the enemy were seen on the road by Belha to Riedbéhringen. 

2. The division will go into close quarters (Ortsunterkunft) in and 
near Villingen. The 1st battalion 114th Regiment and ¥ No. 2 squad- 
ron 22d Dragoons will form the outposts on the line Marbach-Zoll- 
haiisle, and will reconnoitre towards Tuttlingen and Geisingen by Diirr- 
heim and Biesingen. Connection is to be maintained with the 2oth 
Cavalry Brigade at Donauzeschingen. 

3. The baggage is to be brought up to the troops. 

4. Columns and trains to halt at Triberg. 

5. I shall be at Villingen (Hotel Blume). 

Dictated to Adjutants. 

(Signed) FREIHER VON BISSING. 
Div. H.-Q., VILLINGEN, 15.9.98, 10 P.M. 


Divisional Order No. 11. 


1. No further information received as to the enemy (see Div. Order 
No. I). 

2. I shall advance to-morrow by Diirrheim and Biesingen, to hinder 
in the first instance the concentration of the enemy, which is apparently 
not yet completed. 

3. The advanced guard will be in readiness to march at 8.15 A. M. 
The head of its column will be on the north side of Marbach on the Mar- 
bach-Villingen road at that hour. It will reconnoitre by Biesingen 
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towards Geisingen and Immendingen, and by Thalheim towards Tutt- 
lingen. 
Advanced Guard. 
Colonel Dunnich. 
114th Infantry Regiment, less 1 battalion. 
2 squadrons 22d Dragoons. 


4. At the same hour the infantry of the main body will rendezvous 
east of the Villingen-Marbach road, at the point where a side road runs 
to the Stallberg. The artillery will be on the parallel road, with its 
head in line with that of the infantry. 

Main Body (Order of March). 
Mounted Jagers. 

Cyclist Detachment. 

Staff of 57th Infantry Brigade. 
1 battalion 114th Regiment. 

9 field batteries. 

1 battalion 113th Regiment. 
58th Infantry Brigade. 
Telegraph Detachment. 

Field Hospital. 


5. The 29th Cavalry Brigade will march from Donauzschingen on 
Pfohren at 8 a. M., and will secure the right flank of the division. It 
will constantly watch the roads leading from the Aitrachthal, and will 
reconnoitre towards Gutmadingen and Geisingen. It is to preserve con- 
nection between the division and the 29th Infantry Brigade. 


29th Cavalry Brigade. 
14th and 22d Dragoons. 
1 battery horse artillery. 


6. The baggage of the 29th Infantry Division will be parked at 9.50 
A. M. at the southern exit from Villingen, east of of the Villingen-Mar- 
bach road. 1 Unter-offizier and 6 men of the 2d squadron 22d Dragoons 
will be detailed as baggage-guard. 

The 29th Cavalry Brigade will make independent arrangements as to 
their baggage. 

7. The trains and No. 1 ammunition columns of the infantry and of 
the artillery and the Field Hospital will be in Villingen at 11 A. mM. The 
remainder will in the course of the afternoon reach St. Georgen. 

N. B.—These trains, etc., are supposed. 

8. I shall be with the advance guard. 

Given in writing to orderlies, etc. 

(Signed) Von BISSING. 

The following communication was sent by the commander of the 
eastern to the officer commanding the 84th Infantry Brigade : 
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“Div. H. Q., VILLINGEN, 15.9.98, 6 P. M. 

‘* To the officer commanding the 84th Infantry Brigade. 

‘*T am going to march to-morrow at 8.30 A. M. by Diirrheim on Bie- 
singen, in order, in the first instance, to hinder the concentration of the 
enemy, which is apparently not yet completed. By so doing I can pro- 
tect the Black Forest Railway from Villingen to Donauzschingen, but 
I cannot directly cover the force engaged in intrenching the position at 
Doéggingen. 

‘*I therefore beg that you will make dispositions for protecting the 
works, and securing the railway line to Neustadt. I have directed the 
29th Cavalry Brigade, which will march from Donauzschingen to Pfoh- 
ren to reconnoitre towards the Aitrachthal, to secure you from surprise 
attack from that direction. I have further directed it to preserve constant 
communication between the 29th Division and the 84th Infantry Brigade. 
The more I am relieved from the direct defense of your work by your 
dispositions, information as to which is of the greatest importance to 
me, the freer I shall be in my movements, and the more energetically 
shall I be in a position to act. 

(Signed) ‘* Von BISSING.”’ 


The officer commanding the 84th Brigade replied to this by telegram 
as follows : 

‘*To Lieut.-General Freiherr von Bissing. 

‘*T have received your Excellency’s letter of 15.9. I willsend acom- 
pany (supposed) to Neustadt Railway station to-morrow morning. My 
cavalry will reconnoitre towards Gutmadingen and the Aitrachthal, and 
will keep up connection with the 29th Cavalry Brigade towards Pfohren. 

(Signed) ‘*Von KEHLER.”’ 


I have given the above special ideas and orders in full, because they 
were the work of men who are masters in the art of war, and because 
they form a most instructive strategical study to any one who is in- 
terested in the subject, and who will take the trouble to follow them, 
map in hand. Here I may say that a special manceuvre map was issued, 
and that most of the unter-offiziers and many of the men carried them. 
With reference to the orders, the reader will be able to judge where they 
were drawn up in conformity with Von Moltke'’s maxims on the subject. 
These are as follows : 

1. Orders should be in logical sequence. 

2. Orders should be as concise as possible. 

3. Orders should be thoroughly clear. 

4. Orders should be precise and definite. 

5. Orders should not infringe the province of subordinate command- 
ers as to the orders which they should give. 

6. Orders should not provide for contingencies too far distant. 

7. In every order times and places should be definitely stated. 

Nothing is paid greater attention to in the German service than the 
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composition and drawing up of orders, which are given invariably in 
the sequence of those stated above. Should further and more detailed 
instructions be considered necessary, they are imparted in a separate 
order called ‘‘ Tagesbefehl ’’ (order of the day), in distinction from the 
‘* Operationsbefehl.’’ 

It is rightly judged by the German staff that the conduct of the 
operations depends to a very great extent upon the orders which have 
directed them, or that, to use the words of a German writer, the former 
are a reflection (‘‘ Spiegelbild ’’) of the latter. 

At 8 A. M. on the 16th September I accompanied General von Biilow 
and his staff from Hiifingen, where we were billeted, to Aasen, where we 
found that the cavalry patrols of both forces had come into contact. The 
commander of the western force had been informed that the high ridge 
from Oetingen to the south was occupied by the enemy, and that Gut- 
madigen to his right was lightly occupied. At 10 A. M. his advanced 
guard reached the wood half way between Diirrheim and Biesingen. He 
occupied the wood with two battalions, and marched the rest of his 
force round by Heidenhofen under cover. He then brought his nine 
batteries into action south of the latter place, at a range of nearly 4000 
metres and advanced with eight battalions in two lines to the attack. 
At first the ground afforded ample cover for his advance; but when his 
firing line reached the Biesingen-Ober Baldigen road, there was nothing 
left but an advance across the open against a most formidable position, 
apparently very strongly held. The advance was brought to a stand- 
still; the artillery advanced to a range of about 2500 yards, while the 
horse artillery battery, which had come up with the cavalry brigade to 
Ober Baldigen, opened fire from some high ground west of the village. 
The artillery duel now took place in earnest. The attacking force had 
at its commencement four batteries more than the defense, that is, sixty 
guns against thirty-six; but the latter were admirably placed, being 
completely concealed, and the light was all in their favor, while the for- 
mer were perforce on an open plain, and had to fire up to a considerable 
eminence. I was particularly struck with the advantage of smokeless 
powder under such circumstances ; the short flashes above gave hardly 
any indication at all as to the position of the guns. General von Grone 
had reconnoitred his position, and while his right column had reached 
and occupied Oetingen, he had diverted his left from the Geisingen- 
Baldigen road, and had marched from Espenhof up to the high ground 
south of Oetingen (marked 826 in the map), and here he took up a posi- 
tion to carry out his task of covering the detraining at Tuttlingen. Ap- 
parently it was considered that the fire of his opponents’ guns at their 
first range was meant to draw his fire, and was not of importance, for 
his own guns did not open fire till the former were advancing to their 
second position. 

The artillery duel was still proceeding, the attacking infantry lying 
down and taking what cover they could, when suddenly artillery fire 
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was opened from the heights north of Oetingen; and it was soon ap- 
parent that another column was advancing on Sunthausen, which 
threatened to outflank General von Bissing and throw him off his line 
of communication through Villengen. His mind was made up in an in- 
stant ; he saw the impossibility of hindering the enemy’s detraining at 
Tuttlingen, and that a further pursuance of the attack meant the de- 
struction of his force. He therefore determined to relinquish his line of 
retreat on Villingen, and to fall back on Donauzschingen, where he 
could cover the position which was in course of construction between 
Briulingen and Déggingen, and at the same time obtain a new line of 
communication by Neustadt. He withdrew his force in a most masterly 
manner, holding Heidenhofen with a strong rear-guard, while his guns 
took up first a position at Aasen, and then another between that place 
and Donaueschingen to cover the retreat. On the east side, General 
von Hugo's brigade had worked round through Biesengen, and drove 
the rear- guard out of Heidenhofen. In the meantime General von 
xrone had advanced his division, and had brought all his guns into 
action on an eminence southeast of Aasen, above the ravine. Gen- 
eral von Hugo’s brigade, after taking Heidenhofen, advanced to the 
hill north of Aasen, where they were charged by eight squadrons of 
the enemy's cavalry, which had driven in five of the eastern forces. 
The infantry were judged to have repulsed the cavalry, but at some con- 
siderable loss, for the charge was a surprise, the latter having advanced 
under cover of a wood to within a short distance. ‘‘ Cease fire’? now 
sounded, and the troops went into bivouacs as follows:—East: 55th 
Brigade, Heidenhofen and Biesingen, with outposts to Diirrheim and 
Aasen; the four Jager battalions at Ober Baldigen, with outposts to 
Immenh6fen ; the 56th Brigade Unter Baldigen, with outposts toward 
Pfohren. The cavalry was distributed among the above places. The west- 
ern force bivouacked on the high ground between Hiifingen and Donau- 
zeschingen, their outpost line extending from Pfohren to Allmenshofen. 
I may safely say that I was never present at a more interesting and in- 
structive manceuvre throughout, or at one from which I learnt more. 
I have witnessed certain manceuvres which were negatively useful, in 
that they taught one what should not be done. On this occasion I did 
not see a mistake to which the most accurate and academic critic of 
strategy and tactics could take exception. The next and last day of the 
corps’ manceuvres was a very early and short one, as all the troops who 
were not detailed to take part in the special exercises with howitzers and 
heavy guns against the position, which I have alluded to as being pre- 
pared between Braiinlingen and Déggingen, had to be conveyed to their 
quarters the same day. General von Reichenau, who commands the 
artillery of the 14th Army Corps, relieved General von Grone in com- 
mand of the eastern side. The only communications issued by the com- 
manders which I received were :— 

‘‘East. I intend during the night to cross over to the other bank of 
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the river, so as to-morrow morning at 5.30 A. M. to be in position be- 
tween Sumpfohren and Behla. 
(Signed) REICHENEAU.”’ 

‘*West. LIintend to-morrow morning at 5 A. M. to march in two 
columns from the bivouacs. 

‘* Left column 57th Infantry Brigade, with the artillery on Behla. 

‘*Right column, 58th Infantry Brigade on Hausen-vor-Wald. 

‘* The cavalry brigade will follow the left column. 

(Signed) ‘*Von BISSING.”’ 

The two forces came rapidly into contact. Suffice it to say that 
General von Bissing quite held his own, and effectually covered the in- 
trenched position. This position was the scene, two or three days later, 
of some highly interesting experiments with the new howitzer. No 
spectators were allowed to witness the proceedings, which I heard later 
were most successful. 

Once more, in conclusion, I must express my most grateful thanks 
to the Emperor of Germany, who permits me year after year to attend 
the manceuvres of his Majesty's magnificent army, as well as my deep 
acknowledgment of the kindly welcome and great hospitality which I 
always receive from General von Biilow and every officer of the XIV. 
Army Corps with whom I come in contact. 


(From United Service Magazine, London, February, 1899.) 


In 7he United Service Magazine of last month, I wrote an account of 
the Corps Manceuvres of the XIV. Army Corps, which is commanded by 
General von Biilow, and which has its headquarters at Karlsruhe in 
Baden ; I now offer some remarks in detail upon the manceuvres, which 
may be of interest to those who care to pursue the subject. 

The first thing that struck me this year most forcibly—and especially 
so, having joined a German army corps immediately on the conclusion 
of the Salisbury manceuvres—was the enormous difficulty under which 
our headquarter staff labors, in producing useful and practical army 
manceuvres, which can give a real picture of warfare, compared with 
those experienced by the military authorities in other countries, in which 
the obligation to general service (Al/gemeinwehrpflicht) exists, and, fol- 
lowing upon it, the right by law to occupy, every year, a certain por- 
tion of country as a manceuvre area, the whole resources of which are 
practically at the disposal of the corps commanders for the time. Move- 
ments can be made in any direction selected, and over any line of coun- 
try, and they need not be restricted or modified with regard to the pre- 
servation of game in certain localities: in Germany and in France this 
is considered, strange though it may be to certain British landowners to 
hear it, of less vital importance than the proper training of their 
armies, for the protection of the Vaterland. It might possibly occur 
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to some thinking persons that our watery frontier, incalculable advan- 
tages though it gives us, is not altogether without its seamy side, and 
that the apparent immunity from invasion, and from many of the ills 
that continental nations are heir to, tends to give to certain classes in 
our midst a somewhat vague sense of their national obligations, which 
may some day be brought home to them in a forcible and highly un- 
pleasant manner. 

Besides this free use and occupation of all lands within the manoeuvre 
are, the officers and men can be billeted in any of the houses, bivouacs 
can be formed on any sites, and any buildings can be made use of, when 
it is considered desirable to put the men into close quarters (Eugqua- 
tieren), in which case they are packed into houses, stables, barns, etc., as 
near as possible to the rendezvous for the following morning. As much 
transport as is required is impressed locally, and well paid for. This is 
a point above all others which calls for consideration and action with 
us. No one who witnessed the Salisbury manceuvres with the slightest 
attention, and who has had the advantage of studying the official report 
upon them, can fail to be struck, and take to heart the concluding ob- 
servations of the Commander-in-chief, in which he emphasizes our need 
for a proper system of transport, so that we should not be dependent 
upon civil contractors, who cannot cope with the difficulties of supply- 
ing an army in the field. The British public expects our army to be 
excellent, and looks on our military authorities to make it so; but 
though money enough is voted in all conscience, other small sacrifices 
are not at present made, and powers actually necessary for the proper 
training of our soldiers are not placed in the hands of our military chiefs, 
without which they are compelled to 


‘* Plough the light sand and sow 
Seed after seed where none will ever grow.”’ 


In this regard the following extract from the manceuvre report of Sir 
Redvers Buller is well worthy of the attention of critics who would con- 
demn, because manceuvres in this country do not go with the clocklike 
regularity of those in Germany, which is not only due to the above 
advantages, but to the steady practice and experience of many decades. 
The general commanding the Southern army, in page 14 of the mance- 
vre report, truly describes his force as a ‘‘ heterogeneous mass of units, 
thrown together on the 18th August, under commanders strange to them 
and strange to each other.’’ When it is further considered that the staff 
of this Southern army was entirely improvised, we can appreciate the 
difficulties which Sir Redvers Buller had to encounter. A German com- 
mander goes into the field for war or manceuvres with his own staff and 
troops of his own brigade, division, or corps, whom he has watched from 
the first day that the men, as recruits, joined their units, and for whose 
training he himself is responsible to the emperor. 

The XIV. Army Corps consists of the 28th and 29th Infantry Divi- 
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sions, the 4th, 8th, roth, and 14th Jager Battalions, the 28th and 29th 
Cavalry Brigades, the 14th and 30th Regiments of field artillery, and 
the 14th Battalion of pioneers. Its infantry brigades are the 55th, 56th, 
57th, 58th, and 84th; the latter having been formed of the newly made 
169th and r7oth Regiments. Besides the above, the pupils of the Under- 
officers’ School at Ettlingen are attached to this corps, and attend the 
manceuvres in the strength of half a battalion. 

The corps is in the highest possible condition of training and effi- 
ciency, and the appearance of the troops is excellent. Not the slightest 
difference in any of these respects was apparent between the two newly 
raised and the old regiments. It is a remarkable fact that one may 
visit and inspect portions of the German army throughout the empire, 
and see nothing but counterparts. No one unit is apparently better or 
worse than another. This is due to the perfect system of training and 
inspection. Yet the officers’ hands are but little tied as to the method 
by which they bring their men up to this standard of excellence. It 
must be done; the means to bring about this end is largely left to the 
former ; I need hardly say that this independence of action tends more 
than anything else could do, to produce that readiness to grasp respon- 
sibility without fear of the consequences, which is such a notable feature 
of the officers of the German army, which led so much to their amazing 
successes in the last great war, and which is so lamentably wanting in 
some other armies. The stature of the Baden troops is above the aver- 
age: the standard for infantry is only 5 ft. 1 in., but I saw few men so 
short as that, while they were all sturdy and fully up to chest measure- 
ment. The peace strength of the battalions (N. C. O.’s and men) is 584, 
647, and 510, according as their establishments are ‘‘ Normal,’’ ‘‘ In- 
creased,*’ or ‘‘ Lower.’’ The old cowhide knapsack is still in use, and 
likely to remain so, the valise equipment having been fully tried and 
found wanting. The weight carried by a German infantry soldier is 
just 60 lbs., and this includes a piece of a tent, with a pole in three 
pieces, and jointed like a fishing rod. He carries 120 rounds of ball am- 
munition. For the manceuvres 60 rounds of blank were carried. 

With regard to these tents, each man’s portion of which weighs a 
little over 3 lbs.; they are the only tents carried by the German army. 
I have seen them erected, which is done with great adroitness and celerity, 
and I have been inside them; they are made of brown waterproof can- 
vas, and afford excellent shelter. The reduction of impedimenta, due 
to the absence of such tents as we use, is, of course, enormous. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that they are only used on the 
nights when the troops go into bivouacs, and that we could not well 
adopt them and dispense with our larger and more luxurious tentage 
unless we, like the Germans, could take advantage of billets, which we 
certainly ought to be able todo. Our present system of carrying a vast 
number of heavy tents decreases our mobility to an alarming extent, 
and takes away sadly from the instructional value of our manceuvres. 
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Every fifth man carries a light spade, which is transferred to another 
man daily. The marching powers of the men are admirable—they are 
regularly trained pedestrians; and though the weather was very hot, I 
saw no men fall out whatever. Their boots—into which the ends of their 
trousers are stuffed—are Wellingtons, with rather loose legs; the 
leather is softer and more pliable than with us. The inspection of boots 
and feet is constant and most careful. The men are allowed to wear 
stockings, or pieces of linen (Fusslappen) rolled round the feet, which- 
ever they please. 

The uniform of the German soldier, as I pointed out in the columns 
of this magazine a year ago, is most serviceable and simple. With the 
exception of his canvas frock and trousers (Drillachzeug), which he 
carries, his tunic (Waffenrock) and trousers are his only uniform gar- 
ments. His dress is not subject to constant changes and experiments, 
and is nearly the same as that worn fifty years ago. The officers’ uni- 
form coats consist of tunic (Waffenrock), the neat, soldier-like and inex- 
pensive frock-coat, called the Ueber-rock, and a serge patrol jacket 
(Litifka) which is not worn on duty or parade. 

Up to last autumn the artillery of the XIV. Corps had not been armed 
with the new quick-firing gun, which I believe they now have. Those 
artillery officers who knew the gun spoke in the highest terms of it. I 
see year by year a greater tendency to mass the batteries, and simplify 
the movements. The two regiments of artillery with this corps are 
both commanded by most excellent and accomplished officers, Colonels 
von Oppen and Schubert, and their commands do them full credit. The 
horses, lighter and better bred than ours, were excellently trained and in 
good condition, the service of the guns smartly and accurately carried 
out, and the driving good enough for all purposes. It cannot be ex- 
pected that field artillery drivers, all of whom are, with the exception of 
a few reservists, under two years’ service, can be so finished as those of 
much longer service; but for purposes of war they are equal to any. 
The pace of manceuvre was very fast throughout, and the horses in the 
last day of the mimic campaign did not seem a bit the worse for wear. 
It must be remembered that no service ammunition is carried during 
manceuvres, and that the removal of this lightens very greatly the 
weight behind the teams. There may, of course, be very excellent rea- 
sons for doing the contrary ; but I must confess that I have never been 
able to grasp the signification of putting the outside tension of strain on 
a rope till the actual tug-of-war comes. With regard to the much-dis- 
cussed and disputed method of coming in action—that is, whether the 
German batteries are unlimbered in the firing position, or behind it and 
run up into it by hand, I made many inquiries of artillery officers last 
year, both in Berlin and Baden. I received the same reply from one 
and all, which was, that they are directed by their regulations to adapt 
the latter process (Zinschleichen in die Feuerstellung), and that they do 
so whenever it is practicable. It rarely is possible to find ground suit- 
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able for so acting with a large number of guns; and the regulations, 
like all those of the German army, are not hard and fast, but can be 
modified under certain circumstances. It has been said that this method 
of coming into action is not in accordance with the traditions of the 
British artillery. These, as regards artillery action against an equally 
well-armed enemy, go back a great many years, and to an ancient pe- 
riod; and it will probably be as well, whenever we encounter quick- 
firing guns, to take as much advantage of cover as our opponent does. 
At the last corps manceuvres I saw no guns brought into action in this 
manner; the guns of the defense were in position on a considerable ele- 
vation, which entirely overlooked the ground over which that of the 
attack was compelled to advance, so that the creeping method would 
have been useless and irrational. 

The cavalry action was bold and enterprising in the extreme. The 
charges were pushed close up to the opposing body before they were 
stopped. The reconnoitring was very well done, as was the transmis- 
sion of orders. When one of the latter or a message was brought up by 
a trooper, he shouted out the name of the officer for whom it was meant 
whenever he came upon a group of officers; if he received no reply, he 
at once rode on in further quest. 

The conferences, to which every officer present was admitted, were 
clear and exhaustive; and the summing-up of Generals von Biilow, von 
Grone, and von Bissing worth travelling a very long journey to hear. 
If the umpire-in-chief does not approve of any manceuvre, he does not 
censure, but confines himself to explaining how, in his opinion, it 
should have been carried out. If bad mistakes should be made or con- 
siderable errors of judgment committed—such as forcing home a frontal 
attack which was meant only to be a holding one, before the flank attack, 
to be combined with it, was developed or delivered—a good deal no 
doubt would be said about it confidentially afterwards ; but seniors are, 
for obvious reasons, rarely, if ever, found fault with in the presence of 
their juniors. 

In the attack, a frontal is practically always combined with a flank 
attack, and, as a rule, two-thirds of the force deliver the latter. The 
firing line advanced in single rank, extended at one pace, the supports 
followed at 200 to 300 yards distance similarly extended; there were no 
reserves, but at 500 yards distance came the second line, consisting of 
battalions in line at considerable intervals. Firing commenced at from 
800 to 900 yards, when the supports reinforced. I did not see an attack 
of infantry pushed home, in the corps manceuvres ; but in the divisional 
manceuvres of the 29th Division a day or two before, between Diirrheim 
and Klengen, I saw the reinforced firing line pushed rapidly forward to 
400 yards, whence a sustained fire was poured in, while the second line, 
which had worked round the enemy’s left flank, rushed in swarms to 
the assault. In the defense the front line was thin, masses being re- 
served for a counter-attack, and the guns opened fire early, which the 
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use of smokeless powder enables them often to do without betraying 
their exact positions. 

Want of space prohibits my touching upon further details connected 
with these manceuvres or with the German army at large. Of seeing the 
latter, I have been given many opportunities the last twenty years, and 
the only conclusion I can draw is that it has steadily and surely im- 
proved, till it has become as perfect a machine for war as ability on the 
part of its leaders, devotion to duty on that of the officers and unfer- 
offiziers, discipline and docility on the part of the men, and patriotic 
self-sacrifice on that of the people can combine to create. 


KASSALA.—AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By HUGH MARTIN. 


(From United Service Magazine, London.) 


OME 200 miles due west from the coast of the Red Sea, the 
S mountains, which cover the kingdom of Abyssinia, and its 
neighbor, the modern Italian colony of Eritrea, come abruptly 
to an end, and give way to open plain. At a short distance to 
their front stands a row of huge, solitary granite rocks which have been 
aptly compared to a line of outposts thrown forward from the range be- 
hind. Beyond that, again, is the level plain, covered with low scrub 
and graceful Dhom palms, stretching without a break across the Atbara 
River to Khartum and the great Blue Nile, 250 miles away. The great- 
est of these sentinels between the mountains and the desert is Jebel 
Kassala, an enormous mass of granite whose peaks rise precipitously, 
shaped like gigantic domes, to a height of many thousand feet. At its 
foot, and about three miles from it, runs the Kohr, or torrent-bed, of 
the river Gash. In the space between rock and river lies the town of 
Kassala. 

Previous to the arrival of the invading troops of Egypt, there was in 
this neighborhood little sign of human habitation. The Halenga, the 
local Arab tribe, had built their shifting villages of sun-dried grass 
along the river-banks, but there was nothing in the nature of a perma- 
nent town. When, however, the Egyptians, in the year 1840, annexed 
the Eastern Soudan to the possessions they had already won, they soon 
selected this spot as the most appropriate site for the capital of their 
newly-acquired province. 

It has, indeed, all the qualifications of a prosperous settlement. As 
a military position, it dominates the wild Hadendoa and Beni Amer, 
two of the most powerful Arab tribes of Eastern Africa, and acts also as 
a rampart against incursions from Abyssinia. Asa trading-station, lying 
midway between the Blue Nile and the sea, it is in easy communication 
with Suakin and Massowah, the Red Sea ports, while its mountain, a 
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landmark for many miles over the plain, distinguishes it as the natural 
centre to which the merchandise of the Soudan collects, to be passed on, 
by highland paths, to the coast and the markets ofthe world. Finally, 
the climate is bracing, water plentiful, and the soil of a proverbial fer- 
tility. Thus in the year 1884, Egypt possessed in Kassala a city only 
second to Khartum amongst the capitals of the Soudan provinces. 

Kassala at this date held, with its suburbs, a population of about 
30,000 persons. The town, which was built of sun-dried mud-bricks, 
contained mosques, barracks, a governor's palace, a well-stocked bazaar 
—all the features of an eastern city. A strong wall and a ditch inclosed 
the whole, while flanking bastions, armed with serviceable guns, formed 
a defense deemed impregnable to an enemy not provided with artillery. 
It was connected by telegraph, not only with Suakin and Massowah, but 
with the outlying townships of the district. Many merchants, both 
native and European, had their headquarters there, and carried on a 
brisk trade in cotton, gum, ivory, and other products of Central Africa, 
as well as in the exportation of wild beasts. Nor had nature been by 
any means sparing of her gifts. Water, as has been said, was abund- 
ant. In summer, the rains were unfailing, and the Gash River brought 
down an ample flood from the mountains of Abyssinia; while even dur- 
ing the dry season, an hour’s digging would produce from the torrent- 
bed a plentiful supply, which was pumped up over the fertile ground by 
means of water-wheels. The town itself abounded in date-palms. The 
river banks were covered with gardens bearing oranges, lemons, ban- 
nanas, and many other kinds of fruit. Fields of dhurra, or maize, and 
cotton stretched for miles in every direction. It is related by the Arabs 
of one of the early governors, a certain Elias Bey, that when he was re- 
called to Cairo, he took poison, saying that he would die rather than 
leave so pleasant a spot. 

In addition to all these natural advantages, so rare in the desert 
tracts of Central Africa, Kassala enjoyed a blessing that appealed par- 
ticularly to the minds of a Mahomedan population, a resident saint of 
undoubted authenticity. Under the shadow of the gigantic rock that 
towers above the town, a wandering teacher had, in days gone by, built 
himself a modest habitation. He was a native of Mecca, and a member 
of the Morghani family, a clan well known in the Hejaz, and highly 
venerated for their close relationship with the descendants of the Moslem 
Prophet. Inspired by a ‘‘ divine call '’ he had left his home, and made 
his way to Kassala, where he had been bidden to devote his life to 
directing the Arabs in the ‘‘ true path ’’ of his religion. The natives 
were in a state of considerable ignorance, and soon admitted the piety 
of one who could instruct them in the orthodox faith. Mohamed Osman 
El-Morghani became recognized as ‘‘ Sheikh Ed-Deeanah,”’’ or ‘‘ Head of 
the Faith,’’ and acquired immense influence among the tribes. When 
he returned to Mecca, to spend his declin‘ag years in the holy city, his 
son Hassan, known as Said, or Lord, received a double share of his 
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father’s mantle, and professed the gift of prophecy and the power of 
curing disease in addition to his inherited sanctity. The Arabs love 
to tell how Mohamed Ahmed, afterwards famous as the ‘‘ Mahdi,’’ was 
brought to him as a boy, already famed for his religious knowledge. 
Said Hassan heard him read, and asked him some questions ; then he 
called him near and placed his hand upon his head. ‘‘ Your brain,’’ 
said he presently, ‘‘is too big for your body. There will come from it 
great trouble upon the land. But,’’ he added, ‘‘ not until I am dead.”’ 
And so it befel, for Said Hassan was gathered to his fathers while the 
Soudan was still at peace. His body, buried in a sanctuary near his 
home under the mountain-side, became an object of pilgrimage to the 
neighboring tribes, and is still visited by the pious and the sick for 
miles around. By this time the Morghani had firmly established an 
hereditary saint-ship, and the head of the family was unquestioningly 
acknowledged as the religious authority of the district. The son and 
successor of Said Hassan, named after his grandfather, Mohamed Os- 
man, had, at the period of which we write, built himself an immense 
mosque of burnt brick, and a dwelling-house to match, in place of the 
mud structure of his fathers. The work, which was very fine for that 
part of the world, was accomplished chiefly by the aid of the Egyptian 
government, with which Mohamed Osman was on the best of terms. 

Around the mosque had sprung up a suburb of luxurious houses and 
gardens, inhabited by the rich merchants of Kassala, and forming a town- 
ship that vied in size with the city itself. This suburb was called the 
Khatmeia. Such is the history of the venerated Morghani Sheiks, 
whose representative is to-day by no means the least important person- 
age in the neighborhood of Kassala. 

Before the Egyptian invasion, the Eastern Soudan was inhabited 
solely by uncivilized tribes of Arabs, practically independent, though 
nominally subject to the Sultans of the old kingdom of Senaar. The 
most powerful of these tribes were the Hadendoa, whose country extends 
from Kassala to Suakin, a distance of over 300 miles, and who, better 
known to fame as the ‘‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzies,’’ have become so familiar to 
the British soldier during the last twelve years. Like the rest of the 
peoples of those regions, they are very dark in color, although they pos- 
sess the sharp, intelligent features of the Arab; and their hair, which 
they wear frizzed out to an extraordinary extent, and copiously stiffened 
with fat, is naturally straight, rather than curled like that of the Sou- 
danese negro. 

They are a cattle-owning race, and occupy themselves chiefly in 
tending the flocks and herds of which their wealth consists. Their 
fighting qualities are almost a proverb in our military annals, but they 
are, under ordinary circumstances, tractable and easily controlled. This 
description applies equally well to the Beni-Amer, the Shukrieh, the 
Halenga, and the other tribes inhabiting the neighborhood of Kassala. 
None, however, took so prominent a part in the Mahdist movement as 
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the Hadendoa. It seems, perhaps, strange that the Egyptian troops 
should have been able, in the first place, to subdue, and afterwards to 
control these wild Arabs who, later on, defeated them so often and so 
signally. But it must be remembered that the original invading force 
was composed almost entirely of sturdy Turks and Albanians, armed 
with rifles and cannon in a country where spear and shield were still the 
recognized weapons. Such an impression did these latter create in the 
minds of the natives, that for years no one dared oppose the ruling 
power, even when its victorious troops were replaced by the less formid- 
able Fellaheen. ‘‘ We believed,’’ once said an old ex-Dervish to the 
writer, ‘‘ that the ‘tarboush’ was invincible, until the Mahdi taught us it 
was not.’’ Moreover the usual feuds and jealousies existed here, as in 
other savage countries, between the various tribes, and this state of 
things the government turned to good effect, playing off one Sheikh 
against another, rewarding friendly tribes at the expense of the hostile, 
and by every means in its power, preventing that coalition of the clans 
which alone could, and in the end actually did, prove its ruin. One of 
its firmest allies was Mohamed Musa, the hereditary chief of the Haden- 
doa, a person of considerable importance, who played a prominent part 
in the history of the Mahdist rebellion. This well-known Sheikh is— 
for he still lives—a man of remarkable physical qualities. Almost a 
giant in stature, among a race distinctively of a small and wiry build, 
he boasts a most commanding and dignified presence, which is further 
emphasized by a voice of particularly deep and sonorous tone. His face, 
as black as that of a negro, but of pure Arab type, expresses at once in- 
telligence and power. He is both loved and respected by his people, 
and must have been invaluable to the Egyptian authorities in their 
dealings with the unruly Hadendoa. They had, in fact, recognized his 
merit by conferring on him the title of Bey, and arming under his com- 
mand four hundred of his tribesmen, with whom he garrisoned his chief 
town of Fillik, a large village of huts distant some two days’ journey to 
the north of Kassala. 

Thus, by clever policy and a display of force, Egypt managed to rule 
her uncivilized subjects in comparative peace, and might have continued 
to do so to this day, had not her agents consistently exercised that sys- 
tem of extortion which had become synonymous with the name of 
Egyptian government. As it was, the natives were by no means con- 
tented. Taxation was most oppressive. The Hadendoa alone were 
forced to pay a yearly contribution of 37,000 dollars and 25,000 bushels 
of dhurra, a very large amount in those parts, while the exactions of 
individual officials and the licensed robberies of the soldiery brought 
the total considerably higher. The latter, by the way, were openly per- 
mitted to supplement their pay by plundering the inhabitants. Natur- 
ally, discontent was widespread among the Arabs, who had for genera- 
tions been accustomed to independence, and, without doubt, for many 
years nothing supported the ruling power except its old prestige. When 
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at last religion gave the disunited tribes a head, and fanaticism provided 
them with a motive, wonderful was the rapidity with which Egypt’s 
system collapsed, leaving her to reap the harvest of her unjust govern- 
ment. 

It was in the year 1882 that disquieting rumors first began to reach 
Kassala of the marvellous successes obtained over the Egyptian troops 
by a certain religious enthusiast, in the region beyond the White Nile. 
The rumors became more and more serious; it seemed that the govern- 
ment was unable to cope with this rebellious movement. The prophetic 
words of the Morghani seer were beginning to come true, and the over- 
big brain of Mohamed Ahmed, the self-styled Mahdi, was indeed spread- 
ing trouble over the land. It was, however, from one nearer at hand 
that Kassala had most to fear. 

Much has been written, at various times, concerning Osman Digna, 
but the details of his early career will, at this point, perhaps bear repe- 
tition. By birth a Hadendoa, though of humble origin, the notorious 
chieftain was a native of Suakin, where he spent the greater part of his 
life in peaceful mercantile pursuits. In partnership with his brother 
Omar, he established a considerable business, trading between the Egyp- 
tian coast and the ports of Arabia, and was a man well known both to 
European and native firms all down the Red Sea. Unfertunately he 
could not resist the temptations of the lucrative, though forbidden traffic 
in slaves, and this at last proved his ruin. Caught red-handed by the 
Egyptian governor in an unwonted fit of energy, he was imprisoned and 
fined, and from that moment he sought only for revenge. Although he 
was not recognized as a Sheikh, his wealth and his extensive dealings 
gave him a good deal of prestige with the Hadendoa tribe; and to in- 
crease this, and thereby more effectively to foster amongst them the al- 
ready widespread disaffection against the government, became henceforth 
the object of his life. When the Mahdi rose in rebellion in the Central 
provinces, and began to show that his crusade was likely to prove suc- 
cessful, Osman Digna saw that the long-wished-for chance for vengeance 
had at last arrived. He lost no time in sending his brother Omar to open 
communications with the rebel headquarters, and meanwhile busied him- 
self in canvassing among the tribesmen. The country had long been 
groaning under the weight of taxation and indiscriminate robbery. A 
specious and confident leader had only to set himself up, and the war- 
like Arabs of the desert flocked to him in numbers. When Omar re- 
turned, bearing a commission from the Mahdi which authorized his 
brother to preach the well-known gospel of immediate Paradise to those 
who died in the holy cause, his popularity was increased tenfold, and 
Osman Digna found himself strong enough to openly raise the standard 
of revolt. He began operations by capturing a caravan bound for one 
of the out-stations of Suakin, and followed up his victory by seizing the 
fort itself, now destitute of provisions. After these successes, almost the 
whole of the Hadendoa tribe came over to him, deserting their here- 
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ditary leader, Mohamed Musa, who remained faithful to the govern- 
ment. Osman Digna soon became practically master of the district, and 
remained so in spite of all the powerful expeditions despatched against 
him, until quite a recent date. How he and his spear-armed Hadendoa 
destroyed Baker Pasha’s army, charged British squares, and kept Suakin 
for years in a state of siege, are matters of history. 

So far, Kassala had escaped the wave of rebellion which had already 
devastated less fortunate parts of the Soudan. . In the west, the Der- 
vishes were too busy round Khartum to turn their attention elsewhere, 
and Osman Digna, fifteen days distant at Suakin, had his hands equally 
full. At the same time the garrison felt that they could not long enjoy 
thisimmunity. Every day the news of the successes of the Mahdi’s fol- 
lowers became more confirmed. The provinces tothe west of the White 
Nile had all fallen entirely into the hands of the rebels. Hicks’ rescuing 
army, of which so much was expected, had been cut to pieces. Khar- 
tum, only 250 miles away, was surrounded. Suakin, with its neighbor- 
ing posts, was closely invested, and the route between it and Kassala 
entirely closed by Osman Digna’s forces. Massowah, indeed, still re- 
mained in Egyptian hands, and the way was open for the garrison to 
withdraw in that direction; but Iffet Bey, the gallant Mudir, or gover- 
nor, preferred to hold to his post, and take his chance. Osman Digna, 
however, had no idea of leaving so strong a position in the occupation 
of his enemies, and early in the year 1884, feeling himself firmly estab- 
lished on the coast, he detached a large force under his trusty Emir, 
Mustafa Haddal, to undertake its reduction. 

The first achievement of the Dervi-h force, in its move upon Kassala, 
was the capture of Fillik, the chief town of the Hadendoa tribe, which 
lay across its line of march. At this place, an extensive village situated 
on the banks of the river Gash, Sheikh Mohamed Musa was still in resi- 
dence. Robbed of his authority over his tribe by the more attractive 
influence of Osman Digna, he still adhered to the government, and con- 
tinued in occupation of his capital, attended only by his own family, the 
Beni Musa, and his four hundred armed levies. With such secresy and 
rapidity did the rebel tribesmen act, that they arrived at Fillik without 
any intelligence of their movement having reached the defenders. ‘To 
use Sheikh Musa’s own words, ‘‘ We woke up one morning to find the 
whole country covered with Dervishes.’’ The latter had seized the 
wells, which were all outside the town, during the night, and the gar- 
rison were destitute of water. Nevertheless, they held out for three 
days, in the futile hope of aid from Kassala. Then thirst overcame them, 
and they surrendered, on the terms that their lives should be spared, 
and their arms handed over. This last clause, however, was cunningly 
evaded. Mohamed Musa was not the man to put such a valuable prize 
in the possession of the enemy, if he could by any means avoid it. He 
caused every man to break some small but necessary part of the mech- 
anism of his rifle. So that when the Dervishes entered, they found 
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the coveted booty rendered absolutely useless ; for armorers were an un- 
known luxury. 

Mustafa Haddal was furious at the trick, but the Hadendoa, with all 
their new-found fanaticism, would permit no injury to their hereditary 
Sheikh, and Mohamed Musa and his family were merely put under es- 
cort, and carried with the army to its next camp. 

The news of the fall of Fillik spread consternation in Kassala, anda 
general exodus ensued. The whole of the Halenga tribe, the original 
inhabitants, retired into the hill-country to the east, and the Beni-Amer 
under Sheikh Harroda followed their example. The majority of the 
merchants had already left for Massowah, and, with very few excep- 
tions, the remainder now took their departure. At the best of times it 
was no pleasant journey, for, although the country was nominally Egyp- 
tian territory, beyond the immediate vicinity of the fortified posts it was 
overrun by predatory bands of Arabs and Abyssinians; and the latter 
were at this time particularly bold. Such were the reports of their 
acts of robbery and violence that many people, on leaving Kassala, 
buried their money in the hopes of recovering it in better times. A few 
returned with the Italians nine years after, and one or two actually 
found their hoards untouched. More were disappointed. No doubt the 
Dervishes had not omitted to keep their eyes open for such possibilities. 
The Arabs declare that immense sums are still hidden in the ruins ; but, 
so far, ingenuity has failed to discover them. 

Meanwhile, the Dervishes had been making gradual encroachments 
on every side. Post after post had to be abandoned, the garrisons re- 
tiring into Kassala. Before long Mustafa Haddal was able to establish 
his camp at Tucruf, a village on the river Gash only four miles away. 
Soon the Khatmeia, the suburb of the Morgani Sheikhs, was the only 
place outside the walls which was not occupied by the enemy ; and even 
there the garrison was most unpleasantly exposed to the attacks of the 
Dervish ‘‘snipers,’’ who used to climb the reverse slope of Mount 
Kassala, and fire all day long into the houses down below. 

At this juncture, the Morghani, seeing that his great mosque was 
bound shortly to fall into the hands of the rebels, resolved on creating a 
diversion. The head of the family, Mohamed Osman, conceiving dis- 
cretion to be the better part of valor, had long since left for Massowah, 
with his young son Said Ali; but his brother Said Bekr, who had been 
left in charge, was made of sterner stuff. Since temporal weapons had 
failed, the plucky ‘‘ saint ’’ determined to try with his own peculiar 
resources to avert the threatened calamity, and accordingly he sent the 
Dervish leader a characteristic challenge. They were to meet on neutral 
ground, and argue out their respective doctrines on the authority of the 
Koran, a book regarded as irrefutable even by the dissenting followers 
of the Madhi. ‘‘If you prevail,’’ ran the challenge, ‘‘I will join you 
with all my followers ; but if I prove that your Mahdi is a false prophet, 
you shall leave him, and come back to the true faith.’’ Mustafa Had- 
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dal consented to the proposal, to the joy of Said Bekr, who was con- 
fident that, from his stores of religious knowledge, he could easily 
convince his rival of his errors. A meeting-place was arranged in a 
bend of the river Gash, where the dry sandy bed widens into a broad 
open space. On the appointed day Said Bekr set out for the rendezvous 
with all the ceremony of his priesthood. In front marched a picked band 
of retainers, armed with rifles ; then the ‘‘ saint ’’ himself, mounted on 
a magnificent Arab horse, with the canopy of state held above his head, 
behind him a cavalcade of his personal attendants, all clad sumptuously 
in silk, their accoutrements glistening with silver. Last of all, some 
three hundred followers, variously equipped, brought up the rear. When 
they reached the river-bed, the procession halted at the sight of Mustafa 
Haddal and his chiefs waiting to receive them. Said Bekr dismounted, 
and advanced alone to meet his rival, who, on his side, also came for- 
ward unattended. Then suddenly, before anyone realized what was 
happening, the unsuspecting Sheikh was surrounded by Dervishes. 
His followers, seeing the trick, dashed forward to the rescue; but the 
enemy had anticipated this contingency, and from the thick bush on the 
river banks issued a swarm of armed men. There was a brief struggle, 
but weight of numbers soon won the day, and the unfortunate three 
hundred were massacred toa man. Said Bekr himself was cut down in 
his efforts to escape, and a warm discussion ensued as to whether he 
should be dispatched outright. One unfortunate tribesman, pleading 
the cause of the holy man too earnestly, was stabbed on the spot by his 
neighbors in the heat of the argument. Finally, calmer counsels pre- 
vailed, and it was decided to spare a man of such traditional sanctity. 
Said Bekr led a miserable existence for some time in the enemy’s camp 
and afterwards succeeded in escaping, to rejoin his brother at Massowah. 

This act of treachery gave the Dervishes the Khatmeia, now denuded 
of its garrison, and they proceeded to form there a fresh camp, closing 
the circle of investment round Kassala. 

The siege of the fortified town now began in earnest, and Mustafa 
Haddal was not long in realizing that he had a hard nut to crack. The 
town, which was square in shape, was entirely surrounded by a mud 
wall ten feet in height, loopholed for rifle fire, and further protected by 
adry ditch. At the angles stood bastions armed with modern cannon, 
and completely flanking the walls. One corner of the fortress touched 
the bank of the river Gash, here very broad ; and elsewhere a space 
had been cleared of cover to a distance of several hundred yards, to pre- 
vent the approach of an enemy unseen. Ammunition was plentiful, 
wells numerous, and the food-supply sufficient for a year. The garrison 
consisted of a battalion of Soudanese troops, and about eight hundred 
Bashi-Bazouks, all well armed with Remington rifles. There were also 
a number of friendly Arabs, not the least important of them Sheikh 
Mohamed Musa and his family, who had escaped from the camp at 
Tucruf by cajoling their Hadendoa guards, and had managed to reach 
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Kassala under cover of the night. The unreliable Fellaheen element 
was entirely absent. Above all, the governor, Iffet Bey, was a man of 
immense endurance and most indomitable pluck—in every way a 
worthy leader to his gallant troops. 

Nevertheless, shortly after their capture of the Khatmeia, the Der- 
vishes, elated by their successes, determined to storm the fortress and 
end the siege out of hand. Their preachers assured them of victory. 
They must take no account of the strength of the fortifications. The 
true cause was bound to triumph. The walls would fall down and the 
cannon fail to act against the soldiers of Allah. What matter if some 
fell? He who died fighting the Infidels was thrice blessed, and would 
immediately enjoy the fullest bliss of Paradise. 

Fired by these sentiments, the fanatical tribesmef gathered in full 
strength for the assault. At about four o’clock on the appointed day 
they burst out of the cover of the bush, and, led by their Emirs, charged 
wildly across the open towards the walls. Old men, boys, women even, 
joined in the mad rush. Few carried more than spear and shield, many 
were armed merely with a camel-stick. The green banners of the Mahdi 
waved gayly in the van. From thousands of throats rang out his fierce 
battle-cry. Nearer and nearer to the walls came the great rushing 
throng. For a moment it seemed as if they really would succeed in 
their attempt, and that Kassala was lost. Then at last the front ranks 
wavered. The troops, secure behind their loopholes, were pouring in a 
deadlv fire, while the cannon on the bastions plied case-shot with fear- 
ful effect on the crowded masses. Even fanaticism could not face the 
precision of modern firearms. By sheer weight of lead the Dervishes 
were checked in their gallant charge. Sullenly they fell back and re- 
tired to their lines, leaving, it is said, three thousand dead and wounded 
on the field. 

After this unexpected failure, it became evident to the besiegers that 
Kassala was not to be taken by open assault. Mustafa Haddal decided 
that it only remained to reduce the garrison by starvation, and he ac- 
cordingly disposed his forces in such a manner that no one could pass 
in or out of the town unobserved, and sat down to wait. Such mild 
measures did not, however, satisfy the impatient spirits of the Arabs, 
who at once cast about for a more enterprising method of harassing 
their enemies. Even the most desperate fanatic did not wish to face 
again the terrible fire of the Egyptian artillery, but their ingenuity 
soon devised a fresh form of attack far safer for the assailants, and at 
the same time eminently calculated to wear out the defenders. The 
modus operandi was as follows:—As soon as night fell, small parties 
would creep toward the walls, furnished with spades in addition to 
their weapons. Once safely into the ditch without having attracted at- 
tention, they would take up their position under the wall and quietly 
dig away at the foundations until the approach of daylight warned 
them to desist. Then they would retire as softly to their camp, to pro- 
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ceed with their work again on the following night. The rainy season 
coming on at this time aided them in their efforts—the heavy downpour 
of the summer months plays havoc with even the most solid erections, 
—and it was only by exercising the utmost watchfulness that the sen- 
tries prevented these parties from effecting an entrance. 

On one occasion a small band of Dervishes actually succeeded in 
eluding their vigilance, and in so far undermining the wall that part of 
it collapsed, when they rushed triumphantly into the town. They 
were, however, soon overpowered by the guard, always at hand forsuch 
emergencies, and twelve of them were taken alive. These were haled 
next day before the governor, who treated them with the utmost clem- 
ency. ‘‘ They are only ‘mesakeen,’ ’’ he said; ‘‘ poor devils who know 
no better.’’ And to their astonishment he fed them, clothed them, and 
sent them back to their lines in safety. His generosity was misplaced. 
‘*We came back again next night,’’ told one of the heroes of the adven- 
ture, in relating the story, ‘‘ with more men to make another attempt. 
We had hoped to earn Paradise, and it was a poor compensation to re- 
ceive the charity of an unbeliever.’’ 

With this desultory fighting the siege dragged on, the besiegers not 
daring to venture on decisive measures, the besieged too weak to make 
an effective sortie. There was no thought of surrender. The garrison 
were confident of beating off any force that the enemy could bring 
against them, and felt, moreover, assured that help must some day reach 
them from outside. But as the months passed, and no sign of succor 
appear, a new danger began to show itself. The food-supply was run- 
ning short! At the beginning of the siege an ample stock of provisions 
had been collected in the government storehouses, but now a whole year 
had elapsed and still there seemed little chance of replenishing them. 
The news that filtered through to Kassala was of the most discouraging 
nature. Everywhere the forces of the Mahdi were gaining victories, and 
Egyptian garrisons falling. Worst of all, at the end of January, 1885, 
came the crushing intelligence, triumphantly announced by the Der- 
vishes themselves, that Khartum had fallen, that Gordon was dead, and 
the British troops who had come to relieve him were retiring. After 
that, men began to realize that their hopes of rescue were infinitesimal. 

Nevertheless, the brave garrison, encouraged by their gallant leader, 
determined to hold out to the last. Every man knew his certain fate if 
once he fell into the hands of the relentless enemy. The government 
stores were supplemented by the private stocks of the merchants, a daily 
ration was served out to the population, and every precaution taken to 
avert the threatened famine as long as possible. Thus resistance was 
prolonged for yet a few more months. But the end of the siege was 
drawing very near. The Dervishes, well aware of the condition of the 
besieged, were becoming daily bolder in their nocturnal attacks, which 
the guards, on their dwindling rations, found it more and more difficult 
to circumvent. Before long the stores completely ran out, and even the 
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small daily issue of food had to be discontinued. The starving troops 
were reduced to living on rats, dogs, even the hyzenas that prowled 
round the town at night in search of offal, all, of course, doubly unclean 
and horrible to the mind of a Mahomedan. Next, the palm trees were 
cut down, for the scanty nourishment contained in their pith; and 
finally, all other means of sustenance having been exhausted, men 
took to chewing the leather fastenings of their sandals to relieve the 
pangs of hunger. It is said that an angarib, or native bedstead, with 
its mattress of hide thongs, was, at this time, esteemed a great delicacy. 

At last it became evident even to the governor that this state of 
things could not continue. The soldiers were willing enough, but so 
weak with hunger that they could no longer handle their rifles. With 
a heavy heart Iffet Bey called a council of war, and it was decided 
to treat for surrender. Mustafa Haddal was not unreasonable, and terms 
were arrived at which seemed highly advantageous to the Egyptians. 
The garrison were to march out, and return unmolested to their homes, 
and the town was to be surrendered intact, with its armament, to the 
agents of the Mahdi. Details were arranged to the apparent satisfac- 
tion of both parties. On the 30th July, 1885, the gates of Kassala were 
thrown open, after a protracted defense of fourteen months’ duration 
—a performance that would have reflected the utmost credit on any 
troops in the world. 

Thus on the Egyptian side the conditions of the agreement were 
carried out. As for the other part, that was a very different matter. 
No compact made with an infidel is binding on a follower of the Mahdi, 
and, no doubt, Mustafa Haddal never had the least intention of fulfilling 
his undertaking. So far from the Egyptian troops being allowed to 
proceed to their homes, they were seized and imprisoned as they issued 
out of the gate; and even this measure disgusted the Dervishes, who had 
looked forward to an immediate and delightful massacre of the ‘‘ Turks,’’ 
and who now accused their leader of a culpable lack of zeal. Mustafa 
Haddal, however, declining further responsibility, contented himself 
with reporting his victory to Osman Digna and quietly awaited orders 
from his chief. Not many days elapsed before the latter appeared in 
person, having hurried up from Suakin to superintend so important a mat- 
ter as the disposal of Kassala. With characteristic despatch, he at once 
ordered a trial of the prisoners, and the day after his arrival the mock cere- 
mony was held, with all the state due to a more genuine court of justice. 

In those days the regular place of assembly was the market, a broad 
level space just outside the main gate of the town, and it was there that 
the tribunal was held. At the top of the square were Osman Digna and 
his chief men, seated on carpets ; opposite him stood the prisoners, sur- 
rounded by their guards; all round squatted the tribesmen in a great 
circle. The proceedings will be best described in the words of Sheikh 
Mohamed Musa, now captured under arms for the second time, and 
himself no disinterested spectator. 
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‘In front of us,’’ he narrates, ‘‘ was the governor, Iffet Bey, loaded 
with chains and guarded by two Arabs with drawn swords, and we, the 
Sheikhs and the officers who had been caught in Kassala, stood all to- 
gether behind him, trembling for our fate, for we knew that there would 
be no mercy. But Osman Digna had no eyes for any one but the gov- 
ernor. At him he gazed fora long time without speaking, and Iffet 
Bey, who was a small, thin man, of insignificant appearance, looked 
him straight back in the face, as if to show he did not fear him. Then 
said Osman Digna at length, ‘Have you anything to say to me?’ 
‘Yes,’ replied the other boldly. ‘Isay that you are a rebel, and your 
Mahdi is a false and lying prophet, and these soldiers of yours poor folk 
whom you have most grossly deceived.’ He would have reviled him 
further, but the guards struck him in the mouth and prevented him. 
Yet Osman Digna did not show any signs of anger, but he said to him 
quietly, ‘It is evident that you are a bad man, and an infidel without 
repentance; and we know that you have slain many thousands of the 
servants of Allah. Is there any reason why I should not put you to 
death ?’ * You know,’ replied he, ‘ that the fortune of war has delivered 
me into your hand, and you can do what you will with me.’ 

‘* Thereupon Osman Digna bade them lead him aside, while he made 
some examination of the other prisoners. Then he deliberated for a 
space with his Sheikhs ; and at the last he took Iffet Bey and two of his 
Sanjaks, and two Greeks, also, who refused to accept Islam, and had 
them led forward. First they were bound hand and foot, and then their 
heads were cut off in the presence of the whole gathering. ”’ 

Such was the end of Iffet Bey, the last of the Egyptian governors 
of Kassala under the old régime. His bravery was worthy of a better 
fate. 

With the execution of these five ringleaders, Osman Digna’s sense 
of justice was satisfied, and the rest of the prisoners were discharged. 
Sheikh Musa and his family, in deference to the wishes of the Hadendoa, 
once more escaped punishment, and were merely kept under supervision. 
The remainder of the garrison were taken to live in the Dervish camp as 
slaves. Their fate was, on the whole, perhaps less desirable than that 
of their leader. Half-starved and ill-treated, they were regarded by 
their new masters as butts upon which to exercise their religious zeal. 
Many were wantonly butchered in cold blood, to try the edge of a sword 
blade, or to test the accuracy of a spear-cast. More had their right 
hands and left feet cut off, a favorite form of degrading punishment in the 
East. Very few ever escaped to tell the tale of their sufferings. 

The Arabs were now let loose to work their will on the captured city. 
It is one of the doctrines of the Mahdi’s creed that no work of infidels 
shall be permitted to stand, and the tribesmen most effectively carried 
out this mandate of their prophet. The town—walls, houses, mosques, 
and all—they reduced to a collection of mud-heaps. The few fruit trees 
remaining after the siege were cut down, the gardens destroyed, and 
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mans of the wells choked up. The water-wheels were collected into a 
great pile and burnt. The Khatmeia suburb fared a little better. Its 
fine houses and gardens were wrecked, but the big mosque defied all the 
destructive efforts of these fanatical iconoclasts. Its great walls, in 
places, indeed, shattered and shorn of all their adornments, stand tri- 
umphant among the ruins; its minaret still gleams white against the 
dark background of the mountain. The only other building spared was 
a large brick cotton mill that stood outside the walls. This was used 
by Osman Digna as a Beit el-Mal, or storehouse, and to-day forms 
the central building of the modern fort: its tall chimney-stack is the 
most prominent landmark of Kassala. With these exceptions every 
erection in the neighborhood was razed to the ground, and in a few 
weeks little remained to mark the site of a town once so wealthy and so 
populous. The Dervishes, having thus satisfactorily carried out the 
work of destruction, formed an intrenched camp on the bank of the 
river, and settled down to a more or less peaceful occupation of the coun- 
try. They appear to have lived in the greatest discomfort. No one 
troubled to build himself a house, while it was considered absolutely 
irreligious for a man to take any heed concerning his food, his lodging, 
or his clothes. To quote the writer’s informant, ‘‘ If a man was seen 
wearing a clean robe he was at once suspected of infidelity.’’ 

Before long the demon of internal dissension began to show himself. 
Now that the common interest of the siege was removed, old inter-tribal 
jealousies cropped up afresh. The Hadendoa, too, accustomed to roam 
about the desert at will, were becoming tired of discipline, and looked 
back with regret to the old state of things. There were plenty of people 
who had joined the Mahdi’s cause through necessity rather than choice, 
and these readily fostered the growing disaffection. At last the dis- 
content of the Hadendoa reached such a pitch that they rose in open 
revolt, shut up the Emir, one Mohamed Faid, in his own camp, and re- 
stored their true Sheikh, Mohamed Musa, to hisfold position. He did 
not occupy it for long. Osman Digna, with his usual promptitude, 
shortly appeared on the scene at the head of eight thousand Baggara, 
the fiercest and most cruel of the Mahdi’s followers. The unfortunate 
Hadendoa were soon overpowered, and an immense number were mas- 
sacred, pour encourager les autres. As for Sheikh Musa and his family, 
they were deported to Omdurman, to be out of harm’s way. 

Their adventures did not end here. Four years later Osman Digna 
was forced to ask the Khalifa to let him have the Beni Musa back again, 
‘for the Hadendoa love them so much that they will not live quietly 
without them.’’ Mohamed Musa and his people were accordingly sent 
back from Omdurman, but once more they succeeded in slipping their 
escort, and made good their escape to Suakin, where they were received 
with honor, and pensioned by the government as a reward for their 
loyal services. 

The subsequent history of the Dervish occupation of Kassala may be 
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passed over with brief notice. Having, in their haste, destroyed ail the 
means of cultivation, the new occupants were visited with a terrible 
famine, and an accompanying pestilence. Internal bickerings appear 
to have caused incessant trouble, while from outside the Abyssinians 
waged war upon them with varying success. In July, 1894, just nine 
years after the capture of Kassala by Mustafa Haddal and his rebel 
tribesmen, the latter had, in their turn, to yield to a superior force. 
The troops of Italy, pushing the Dervishes back from the borders of 
their new colony of Eritrea, left the mountains, and advanced on to the 
plain. The Arabs attempted to check them at Mount Mocram, where 
the road to Kassala passes between that rock and Jebel Kassala, but were 
utterly defeated. The Italians occupied the town, and followed up their 
success by again routing the enemy at Tucruf, where they had formed 
an intrenched camp. The remnants of the Dervish forces retired in con- 
fusion, and civilization once more reigned in Kassala. 

The new-comers now proceeded to form a strong military post. They 
constructed a powerful fort near the site of the old Egyptian town, and 
reopened telegraphic connection with Massowah. A village, consist- 
ing chiefly of straw huts, soon sprang up phcenix-like from the ruins, 
and settlers began to come in from the surrounding districts. A year 
later the Dervishes made a final attempt to recover the position they had 
lost; but, in spite of their overwhelming numbers, they were kept at 
bay by the gallant Italian levies, until the combined movement of the 
English and Egyptian troops on Dongola forced them to draw off. Since 
then the neighborhood has enjoyed comparative peace. 

In December, 1897, Kassala once more returned into the hands of 
Egypt. According to treaty, the Italian troops marched out of the fort 
they had defended so well for the last four years, and retired to their 
new frontier at the base of the mountains, fourteen miles further east. 
The forces of Egypt, now commanded by British officers, received over 
the post after an exchange of mutual courtesies, and hoisted anew the 
flag of the Khedive. 

It was a very different Kassala from that which Iffet Bey had so un- 
willingly surrendered some twelve years before. A few heaps of earth 
and rubbish, tenanted only by jackals and hyenas, were all that re- 
mained of the once flourishing town. The famous Morghani mosque 
was dismantled. No gardens, no green fields of dhurra, relieved the 
dreary monotony of the bush-clad desert. It was not long, however, 
before the British governor gave evidence of his activity. Within a 
week of his arrival, the two largest Dervish strongholds in the district 
were attacked and destroyed by his levies. The river Atbara was rap- 
idly cleared of the enemy. At this date, not a rebel post exists within 
a radius of at least one hundred miles. 

Public confidence has been restored. From all parts of the country 
the Arabs are flocking in, anxious to enjoy the novel security. Said 
Ali, the representative of the Morghani ‘‘saints,’’ has been escorted 
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with due ceremony back to the home of his fathers. With him have 
returned many of the tribal Sheikhs, among them Mohamed Musa, at 
last restored to the chieftaincy of his erring Hadenhoa, now once more 
faithful to the government, though, alas! sadly reduced in wealth and 
numbers. Everywhere fresh huts are springing up, and new compounds 
being fenced off. Day by day the lowing of herds, returning at sunset 
from the pastures, becomes louder and more distinct. Even trade be- 
gins to lift up its head, and merchants, both Greek and Arab, are build- 
ing themselves more permanent stores around the market-place; while 
farmers lay out gardens and plan irrigation channels on the river banks. 
A new Kassala has arisen, this time under a more permanent and a juster 
rule, and awaits only the fall of Khartum, and the destruction of its 
tyrant, to become once more the centre of commerce, the ideal of agri- 
cultural prosperity, the most populous and most important city of 
Eastern Africa. 


THE INNER HISTORY OF CERVERA’S SORTIE.— 
GENERAL BLANCO RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 


DISASTER. 
By H. W. WILSON. 


(From United Service Magazine, London.) 

HE inner history of Cervera’s naval campaign in the West Indies 

| has not as yet been written, because of the want of material. 

The publication, however, in the United States, of a long series 

of telegrams between Admiral Cervera, General Blanco, and 

General Correa, the Madrid Minister of War, has made plain much that 

was hitherto doubtful, and has, indeed, gone some way to explain the 

extraordinary, almost bloodless victory of Admiral Sampson at Santiago. 

The telegraphic correspondence, besides its strategic importance, has a 
singular dramatic interest. 

From a telegram of Cervera’s sending, dated the 25th June, it appears 
that his fleet was in no sort of condition for battle. ‘‘ Of 3000 rounds 
for the Hontoria gun of 5.5-in. calibre [of which there were thirty in his 
fleet], only 620 are available, the others being absolutely useless. They 
were not replaced by good ones because of the want of opportunity at the 
time of our departure from Spain. Two Hontoria 5.5-in. guns in the 
Oquendo are in bad order. * * * The greater part of the cartridges 
areuseless. * * * The Colovis without her main battery. The Viz- 
caya’s bottom is foul, and the ship has lost her speed.’’ Such was the 
plight in which the squadron started westwards. What the Spanish 
Government imagined that Cervera would be able to effect under such 
circumstances Ave are not told. General Blanco expected at the very 
least that the squadron would include the Pelayo, Carlos V., and a 
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large number of torpedo-boats, as his telegram to General Correa shows 
clearly. 

‘*The squadron comes without provisions and coal, which it will take 
on board at Santiago, but it cannot stop there long without running the 
tisk of being blockaded, and thus limiting itself to the scanty resources 
of the city. If it had brought the Pelayo and Carlos V. and a flotilla of 
torpedo-boats it would be able to attempt something important, and to 
contribute powerfully to the defense of the island. Reduced as it is, 
however, it will be obliged to avoid battle, limiting itself to manceuvres 
which will not expose it to dangers, but which, on the other hand, can- 
not produce great results. * * * The question of provisions threatens 
to be very serious, as hardly enough remains for one month. * * * I 
consider it indispensable that the squadron of Cervera should be rein- 
forced as much as possible, and that the destroyers should be sent 
here.’’ 

The delay of Cervera at Santiago—he arrived off there early on the 
19th May, and Schley, with the blockading fleet, was not off the port 
until the 26th—is explained. Cervera was at first anxious to put to sea 
as soon as he had coaled and provisioned his ship. ‘‘ The Admiral 
[Cervera] says that in his opinion Santiago will be shortly in a difficult 
position,’’ wires the Madrid Minister of War to General Blanco. Delay 
at first was caused by the want of coal; there were only 600 tons at San- 
tiago, and 1800 tons had to be fetched from Juragua and Daiquiri. On 
the 23d we see Cervera warned of the menacing American movements— 
Schley hurrying to Cuba, and eight ships with Sampson leaving the 
blockading force off Havana. We learn that Cervera has decided to go 
out on the 24th. Had he doneso and steered for Curacao, as he originally 
intended, there can be not the least doubt that he would have got clean 
away, if only for a time. The Minneapolis and Yale were the only 
American vessels near Santiago, and they could have done nothing to 
stop him. 

But Cervera lost nerve at the prospect of a furious pursuit by the 
Americans. Though urged by Madrid and by Havana to quit Santiago 
‘*to prevent himself from being shut up in the harbor,’’ he summoned 
his captains to a council on the 24th, and actually decided to wait ‘till 
the Americans had moved on Porto Rico ’’ before making his sortie. 
The folly of the calculation that he and his squadron would be left in 
peace, and that the Americans, instead of concentrating their strength 
at Santiago to achieve the destruction of this vital factor in the war, 
would steam off to Porto Rico, hardly needs to be exposed. Evenonthe 
26th Cervera might have got out, as Schley’s fleet remained all day 
twenty miles away. On the 27th the Americans left Santiago, very 
short of coal, toreturn to Key West, and afresh magnificent opportunity 
was literally thrown away by the Spaniards. Yet here General Blanco 
was certainly not to blame. He had been urging Cervera to move, 
though to no purpose. 
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On the 27th—so excellent was the Spanish secret service—informa- 
tion was sent from the Spanish consul at Montreal to General Blanco 
that the Americans intended to block the Santiago Channel with hulks. 
We next get evidence, in a despatch of the 3d June, of an extraordinary 
project on the part of the Madrid authorities. This was nothing less 
than that Cervera should run the blockade out of Santiago, and, joining 
Camara’s ships, proceed to Manila. Unfortunately, the withdrawal of 
Cervera from Cuba depended upon two things—his ability to get out ot 
Santiago, which was now very closely blockaded by Sampson, and the 
willingness of Generai Blanco to let him go. The mere suggestion 
caused dismay in Blanco’s mind. He wires on the 3d June to Madrid : 
‘- I should be lacking in my duty if I concealed from you the fact that 
the departure from these waters of Cervera’s squadron would produce 
such a depressing effect here that I doubt whether I should be able to 
cope with the situation which it would produce, even by the use of force. 
The volunteers * * * would rise in a body on learning that, instead 
of reinforcement coming, the ships which are here are to leave * * * 
The salvation of Spain and of the dynasty is here in Cuba, and here, 
therefore, you ought to send as many ships as you possibly can.’’ 

Here General Blanco made a mistake. Why was he so anxious, up 
to the 3d June, to get Cervera out of Santiago, and so reluctant now to 
let him go? Cervera’s fleet was so hopelessly inferior that it could have 
no chance of success in the West Indies. Reinforced, however, by the 
Pelayo, Carlos V., and the torpedo flotilla, with fresh and good ammuni- 
tion in its magazines, and with the experience which continued steam- 
ing must have given, it would have been a formidable force. Had it 
moved to the Philippines, it is quite possible that it would have anni- 
hilated Dewey's fleet. Using the Suez Canal, and coaling from colliers 
on the way, it might have arrived at Manila before American reinforce- 
ments could have got there.* Still, the discussion has only an academic 
interest, since, in fact, Cervera was bottled up in Santiago. On the sth 
June he was so short of coal that he wanted, according to a telegram 
from Captain Dedemonte, of the naval station at Santiago, 1700 tons to 
fill his bunkers. 

On the 21st June, General Blanco, deeply dissatisfied with Cervera’s 
inaction, requested that Cervera’s squadron should be placed under his 
orders. ‘‘If he [Cervera],’’ he telegraphs, ‘‘had endeavored to put 
himself incommunication withme * * * itis probable that between 
us we should found a more advantageous solution of the problem than 
that which we have to face to-day—either an unequal battle inside the 
harbor, or a dash through the enemy’s lines for Hayti or Jamaica, where 
our ships would be once more blockaded. It would be preferable, per- 
haps to come to Cienfuegos or Havana, or go back to Spain. * * * 


* Coaling at sea has been practised with success in British and French naval manceuvres, but 
it is practically certain that the Spaniards did not possess the required equipment and seaman- 
ship. In any case the movement could have had little effect on the ultimate issue of the war, 
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It is better to take risks rather than to remain shut up in Santiago, and 
to be compelled by hunger to surrender.’’ 

On the 24th Blanco urged Cervera to dash out, as ‘‘ there were only 
seven [American] ships there, * * * and here [at Havana] there 
are nine, in spite of which the Sax/o Domingo and Montevideo left at two 
o’clock in the morning, and were able to run the blockade with ease.’’ 
Madrid followed this appeal with, ‘‘ The Government thinks this would 
be an excellent opportunity for the squadron to endeavor to escape.’’ 
And as Cervera still did not move, he was placed under Blanco’s orders. 
The seaman was to obey the commands of the general; the general was 
to manceuvre the fleet, though he knew little or nothing of naval affairs. 

On the 25th of June, Cervera gave precise details of his situation: 
‘* The blockading squadron is four times superior; therefore an attempt 
to leave this port would mean our absolute, certain destruction. * * * 
As it is absolutely impossible to escape under these circumstances, I in- 
tend to offer all the resistance in my power, and to destroy the ships as 
a last resort. This is the expression of my opinion, which agrees with 
the opinion of the commanders of all my ships. * * * It is not true 
that the blockading squadron has ever been reduced to seven ships. 
Even so, the six largest ships represent a force three times mine. The 
lack of long range guns in the fortifications at the mouth of the harbor 
prevents us from keeping the American ships at a great distance, there- 
fore they are always near the mouth, and with their strong search-lights 
they make it impossible for us to escape, except by giving them battle 
and overpowering them. In my judgment, an attempt to leave this port 
would surely involve the loss of the squadron and the death of the ma- 
jority of the ships’ complements. It is a course which I should never 
take upon my own responsibility, but if you order it I will obey. In 
my opinion, the loss of the squadron was settled when I was ordered to 
come here, so that the present grievous situation is no surprise to me. 
You will decide whether or not we are to go forward to the sacrifice, 
which I think useless.’’ 

And here it is interesting to note how chance served the Americans. 
They had tried to cut all the five cables running into Santiago harbor, 
and the sixth, from Cienfuegos via Manzanillo, and thence overland to 
the same place. Had they isolated Santiago, Cervera could never have 
been ordered out, and his ships, guns, and men would have been avail- 
able for the defense of the place. Shafter's position after the fighting of 
July 1-2 is now known to have been most critical. It is almost certain 
that Linares’ troops, supported by the thousand or more men Cervera 
could have landed, and by the machine and small quick-firing guns of 
the squadron, with the menace of its heavy guns in the background, 
would have driven the Americans back upon Juragua, when terrible dis- 
aster might have befallen the expedition, and the end of the war have 
been indefinitely delayed. Thus telegraphic communication with Ma- 
drid and Havana directly contributed to the surrender of Santiago. 
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On the 26th of June, Blanco urged Cervera to leave the port, but did 
not as yet give him definite orders. ‘‘It appears to me,’’ he telegraphs, 
‘‘that you exaggerate the difficulties of leaving Santiago. There is no 
need to fight. All that you are asked to do is to escape from that prison 
in which the squadron now finds itself. I do not think it impossible, if 
you take advantage of opportune circumstances, such as a dark night 
or stormy weather. * * * A proof of this is the departure of the 
Montevidio and Santo Domingo from this port with nine ships on the 
blockading station, the departure of the Parisima Concepcion from Casilda 
with three, and the arrival of the Reina Cristina at Cienfuegos in the 
face of three blockaders. * * * I shall leave completely to your dis- 
cretion the course which you will have to take, even at the sacrifice of 
some of your ships. As a good omen, I will tell you that the captain of 
the German cruiser Geter has expressed the opinion that the squadron 
can effect its escape from Santiago without running great risk.’’ It 
does not appear that either General Blanco or his German adviser had 
given any real thought to the special conditions of blockade which ex- 
isted at Santiago, from the use ot search-lights by the Americans, and 
the extraordinary closeness to the harbor mouth of Admiral Sampson’s 
fleet. 

On receipt of this despatch, Cervera telegraphed to know whether 
it was to be construed as a definite order to quit Santiago. With bitter 
irony he remarked: ‘‘I ought to bow to your judgment without discuss- 
ing it, the more so, having already given you my full opinion after 
mature reflection. I have always believed that there were more compe- 
tent sailors than I, and I am very sorry that none of them can come to 
take command of the squadron.’’ On the 28th Blanco replied, ordering 
delay: ‘‘ My decision is that the squadron remain quietly watching a 
favorable opportunity to depart; * * * but in the event of affairs 
becoming grave to such a degree that you believe the fall of Santiago 
imminent, the squadron must leave immediately as best it can.’’ 

Cervera’s reply to this order shows the tactical influence of a bad 
coal-supply, and of boilers which raise steam slowly. ‘‘ The scarcity 
of coal will make it difficult to comply with your orders. The ships re- 
quire twelve hours of firing up, and if the fires are kept going to enable 
us to take advantage of any opportunity which may arise, they will 
burn up fifteen tons a day. I believe, however, that I understand the 
meaning of your order, which is to make the best of any favorable op- 
portunity that offers, and if there is no opportunity, at the last moment 
to go out, even though the loss of the squadron is inevitable. ’’ 

The final order was not long delayed. On the 1st July Blanco di- 
rected Cervera, at ‘‘ the earliest possible opportunity,’’ to leave Santiago 
with all his ships. Some delay was caused by the difficulty of with- 
drawing the Spanish seamen and marines from the lines on land before 
Santiago. General Toral protested (and Cervera agreed with him) that 
the withdrawal would inevitably bring the fall of Santiago. But Blanco 
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was not to be moved. On the 2d July he ordered Cervera’s men to be 
reémbarked, and gave the squadron instructions to leave in twelve 
hours. Madrid wired approval. On the 3d July we hear of the de- 
parture of Cervera, ‘‘ firing like the devil,’’ of orders to Cienfuegos to 
prepare for his arrival at that point, and of congratulations for the un- 
fortunate admiral on ‘‘his distinguished victory.’’ Later in the day 
sailors came in from the Maria Teresa and the destroyers, with news 
that two, at least, of the cruisers, and both the destroyers, had been put 
out of action. Next day Cervera’s full account of the defeat arrives. 
The last word in the dismal story is Blanco’s telegram of the 5th July : 
‘‘ Perhaps if you had selected some other hour to leave port the result 
. would have been different. Sampson says in his telegram that he has 
not suffered more than three killed and wounded. Is that possible? ’’ 


THE VOLUNTEER IN WAR. 
By CHARLES SIDNEY CLARK. 


(From United Service Magazine, London.) 

HE Hispano-American War might well have excited the interest 
of many Britons if for no other reason than that in it were tested 
in battle and campaign volunteers of English, Scotch, and Irish 
descent—volunteers not differing greatly in any respect from 
their cousins in the volunteer service across the Atlantic. If, as a great 
naval expert is reported to have said, the naval combats between the 
American navy and that of Spain were a dress rehearsal of a naval war 
between England and another power, may we not say that in the Ameri- 
can Volunteer of 1898 we have seen the British volunteer as he will be in 
a future war. Clothes do not make the man, but blood and training, 
manners and customs; and given two volunteers of the same blood and 
training, the volunteer in helmet and red coat will make the same show- 

ing in war as the man in campaign hat and coat of the bonnie blue. 

The volunteer, while an exotic in Europe, may be said to be indigen- 
ous to the United States. Theearly needs of the infant colonies, planted 
in a wilderness, compelled, at the very outset, the adoption of a system 
of defense very different from the ‘‘ Militia ’’ of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and the feudal service of the Middle Ages. Thecolonies in America had 
genuine volunteer forces 250 years ago, and it was American Volunteers, 
who were not militia, who captured Louisburg—the greatest military 
exploit of the era—and who won Canada for the British crown. In no 
part of her dominions did England ever have more devoted, brave, and 
energetic soldiers than the Colonial volunteers of the last century. 
There are numerous military organizations in the United States more 
than 150 years old, and many of these still wear the British uniform of 
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the early Georgian era for purposes of parade and ceremony, and use the 
drill system of that period. Before the English volunteers were organ- 
ized under the ‘‘ Rifleman Form ’’ Movement, 164,080 volunteers had 
served in the Revolution, 471,622 in the War of 1812, 73,766 in the Texan 
and Mexican wars, and 78,648 in civil wars with Indians ; and the Civil 
War of 1861 was fought almost entirely by volunteers, more than three 
millions of them enlisting on one side or the other. The volunteer is 
the typical American soldier, not the Regular, although in war all vol- 
unteers are Regulars. 

No statement of the showing made by volunteers in the recent war 
would be intelligible to English readers were it not first explained what 
‘* Volunteer ’’ means in America. Troops are classified in America as 
Regular army, United States Volunteers, National Guard, and Militia. 
These terms may be defined as follows : 

Regular army—precisely what it means in England. 

Volunteer—a citizen soldier who serves the United States in war 
only. 

National Guardsman—a citizen soldier who serves his State in 
peace, and who in war is mustered into United States service as a volun- 
teer. 

Militia—theoretically the whole body of citizens between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five, and capable of bearing arms. Actually has no 
existence whatever, never having been organized, and never called upon 
except in the ‘‘drafts ’’ of the Civil War, when the men pressed into 
service were added to the volunteers. 

We now understand what the status of the volunteer is, and it will 
be seen it is different from that of the English volunteer. Let us next 
try to picture the American volunteer as he appears on his native heath. 
He is young, seldom older than twenty-five. In the East he will aver- 
age in height 5 feet 8 or nine inches, and weigh about 150 pounds; in 
the West he is taller and thinner. He inclines to stoutness rather than 
thinness, and is very heavily built with large bones. He seldom if ever 
wears whiskers. He is neither smart nor soldierly in appearance, except 
that he carries himself well, and needs little setting up, for he is uni- 
formed strictly ‘‘ with an eye to business,’’ and glories in an appearance 
which shows he has been ‘‘ doing business ’’ with anenemy. He wears 
a campaign hat of felt similar to those worn by the Australians and 
South Africans in the Jubilee parade, blue flannel shirt, blue blouse, 
light blue trousers, brown canvas leggings, and black webbing cartridge- 
belt similar to those of the Cossacks. In the tropics, the blue uniform 
is exchanged for one of brown canvas, precisely like the khaki suit of 
the British soldier, but ornamented with bright facings. He has carried 
a Springfield rifle (to be replaced by a Mauser), haversack, canteen, rub- 
ber poncho (which can be made a waterproof cape, a rubber blanket, or 
half of a shelter-tent), and a blanket rolled and slung in the shape of a 
horse-collar across his body, with his small belongings within it. With 
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ammunition, his load is perhaps greater than that of any other soldier 
except that human baggage-wagon the Russian. 

In disposition he is silent, grim, and patient. He marches silently 
and swiftly with few jests, and no songs; and dies, the correspondents 
tell us, ‘‘in silent heaps without a sound.’ The look of ‘‘men with 
empires in their brains ’’ is in his face, as it was in the faces of his fath- 
ers of whom Lowell sang; and we are told that in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines both natives and Spaniards seemed to have a cold chill run 
up and down their spines, when American advance-guards fixed upon 
them that look. He is resourceful, ingenious, and inventive; can do 
anything, from repairing locomotive engines, as he did in Cuba, and 
building telephone lines, as he did in Porto Rico, to the smallest me- 
chanical jobs, and most intricate bookkeeping. He has all the American 
independence, and does not wait for orders until he takes root, but takes 
the initiative, and fights or marches on his own hook if he loses his 
officers or is separated from his company. The men who reached the 
top of San Juan Hill at the end of the famous charge were found to be, 
in one company, from five or six regiments. Losing their own com- 
mands they had stepped into the ranks of the strange company, and had 
gone on as if nothing had happened, and with the same esprit de corps 
as if with their own chums and ‘‘ bunkies.’’ 

Such were the American volunteers, of whom 210,000 were mustered 
into the army. Their merits and defects as soldiers have been learned, 
and might be classified as follows :— 


Defects. 

1. Physical shortcomings of trained and ‘‘hardened’’ men of the 
original National Guard. 

2. Inability of recruits, up to the physical standard, to understand 
the necessity of the enforcement of sanitary rules. 

3. Inability of all classes to eat or thrive upon army rations, and 
consequent tendency to indiscretion in eating and drinking outside the 


lines. 
4. Unsuitability of National Guard weapons and equipment. 


REMARKS. 

1. Physical Defects. 

More than 50 per cent. of the volunteer peace establishment (exclus- 
ive of officers) was found upon examination at muster to be below the 
army standard, which, it must be admitted, is abnormally high. Over- 
weight and under-weight in proportion to height, defective sight, color 
blindness, rupture, hammer-toes turning downward, and poor teeth 
caused many rejections. 

For many years previous to the war, a state of affairs similar to that 
described as existing in the British volunteer service by a writer in this 
magazine had existed in the National Guard. Discharges for expira- 
tion of term of service (three or five years), for physical disability, for 
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the good of the service, and for removal from military district, freed 25 
per cent. of the enlisted men each year; and there was a constant strug- 
gle to fill their places with recruits. A decrease in number present at 
inspection would call for censure of the captain, and as the allowance in 
most States was based upon number upon the rolls, a decrease in mem- 
bership would result in a decreased allowance. Consequently captains 
enlisted, and surgeons passed, men who ‘‘ would do’’ in peace, but who 
were not up to the army standard. These men, as will be shown, 
would have proved much better material than untrained recruits, and a 
grave mistake was made in rejecting them. But only men up to the 
standard should have been recruited in the first place. 

2. Carelessness of Recruits. 

National Guardsmen having been rejected in such large numbers 
their places were filled with recruits, and English officers who have 
been familiar with the difficulty of keeping even disciplined men out of 
hospital in tropical climates, will appreciate the difficulty of preventing 
this great horde of recruits from killing themselves, and from endanger- 
ing the health of every one around them. General Shafter, 5th Army 
Corps, says: ‘‘ There was gross carelessness on the part of new men in 
sanitary matters. You simply cannot make them understand the neces- 
sity of care. They resent being bedevilled by their officers for not pick- 
ing up cigar-stubs and fruit-peelings.’’ Major Keck, 71st Regiment, 
says: ‘‘It is a singular fact that of the men who were with us at San- 
tiago, and who have died of fever, nearly all were recruits. The old 
men seemed careful, and were hardened.”’ 

The result might have been expected. The Southern camps, all in 
hot climates, became hot-beds of disease ; and when, in spite of General 
Miles’s earnest protest, recruits were sent to localities where whole Brit- 
ish armies have perished in the sickly season, the mortality among re- 
cruits was very high. When investigations in progress are concluded 
it will be found beyond question that the high death-rate among the 
troops was caused by the policy of rejecting disciplined and seasoned 
men for trivial reasons, and filling up the ranks with boy recruits, who 
had never been at State camp, and had never learned, through punish- 
ment, that they must be careful. 

3. Unpalatable Food. 

Americans probably have a greater variety and more liberal quantity 
of food than any other nation, and the stomachs of the volunteers re- 
belled against the fat pork and bacon, tinned corn beef, and hard biscuits 
of the commissariat. By good management, in saving on articles not 
much needed, they could have obtained a credit which would have enabled 
them to secure other food. But hungry men will not wait and starve 
while officers figure out the amount saved in fractions of a penny, and 
issue elaborate requisitions. They took what was at hand, grew sick 
and dissatisfied, wrote home they were ‘‘starved,’’ and gorged them- 
selves with any unsuitable food and drink they could buy of sutlers or 
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pedlers. Injudicious people, hearing their complaints, supplied other 
things dangerous to weak and rebellious stomachs, and more sickness 
resulted, and wholly undeserved complaints of the Government. 

4. Deficient Equipments. 

In spite of determined protests the volunteers had been armed with 
the Springfield .45 calibre single-loader rifle. Many, and among them 
the writer, had protested before the war that this was equivalent to 
murder, for the effective range of the rifle was about 1500 yards, and it 
used black powder, making a dense smoke. The army had replied that 
a volunteer if given a magazine rifle would shoot away all his ammuni- 
tion, and would break the delicate mechanism of the piece. 

The result proved the protestants were right. Whenever volunteers 
went into battle they becamea mark for the Spaniards, and the Regulars 
dreaded their support. Before their rifles became effective the long-range 
Mausers were decimating them. They had been unjustly treated, sacri- 
ficed to economy ; and it speaks well for their courage and discipline 
that nevertheless they were brave and patient. 

The clothing of the volunteers was wholly unsuited for warm cli- 
mates, and had to be replaced by ‘‘ tropical suits ’’ of canvas. The packs, 
knapsacks, or valises furnished them added too greatly to the weight 
carried, and were thrown away with the connivance of officers. The 
load they were expected to carry was too heavy for inexperienced men. 
They discarded it, and, like Kipling’s heroes of Lung-tung-pen, fought 
naked, or nearly so (undershirt, trousers, hat and belt) and would have 
‘‘taken St. Petersburg in their drawers.’’ It was proven you cannot 
make a baggage wagon of a volunteer—he will not stand it. 

Merits. 

. Ability to take the initiative. 

. Unexpected and gratifying efficiency of officers. 
Coolness and courage under fire. 

. Self-reliance and adaptability. 


wn 


REMARKS. 


1. Ability to Take the Initiative. 

General F. V. Greene, second in command at Manila, remarked in a 
book describing his experiences at Plevna and Shipka, upon the remark- 
able contrast between the Russian or German private and the ‘‘ quick- 
witted American volunteer.’’ The former, he said, would wait until 
killed for orders ; the latter would not wait, but see what should be done, 
and do it. 

The English and Swedish observers and newspaper correspondents 
remarked during the late war upon this characteristic of the volunteers. 
They could not be ‘‘ stampeded ’’ by any catastrophe, such as the attack 
upon the Rough Riders near Santiago, or the midnight attack at Cavité. 
Like their fathers, at Braddock’s defeat, ‘‘they sought every man his 
tree,’’ and continued the fight as units. They were as dangerous when 
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fighting singly as when in bodies. No volunteer was disconcerted be- 
cause separated from his commanders or company. ‘‘ Why should he be? 
At home he had to make his way without the aid of others ; he could do 
the same here.’’ This characteristic imparted a forward impulse to the 
whole army, while it did not in any way destroy discipline. It estab- 
lished a new relation between officers and men, the former feeling they 
need not particularize every little detail to be carried out, the latter being 
anxious to do what was necessary without being prodded and urged to doit. 

2. Efficiency of Officers. g 

It was freely predicted that the volunteer officers would prove unequal 
to the task before them. This expectation, so far as former officers of 
the Guard were concerned, fortunately proved unfounded. As in the 
later years of the Civil War, the volunteer officers seemed thoroughly 
capable. The enlisted men almost without exception regarded them 
with respect and affection, and the officers seemed able, in their peculiar 
way, to enforce discipline. The only criticism appears to come from 
Regular officers, who are ‘‘ under fire ’’ themselves and who seem to be 
seeking scapegoats. 

If anything was proved in this war it was that the successful busi- 
ness man made a better volunteer officer than a politician, young 
‘* swell ’’ of good family, or army officer of small experience. Not that 
the professional soldier was not the superior in grand tactics, manceuvr- 
ing, and leading troops in the face of the enemy. The scientific and 
almost bloodless campaign in Porto Rico, conducted wholly by General 
Miles and other Regulars, was in vivid contrast to the sanguinary battles 
and tardy movements in front of Santiago in which Shafter and Wheeler 
were prominent. But in transporting and substituting troops and all 
business operations, the volunteer officer was facile princeps, and the 
Regular made terrible blunders. 

3. Coolness and Courage. 

The volunteers greatly distinguished themselves by their courage 
and tenacity in the few engagements in which they met the enemy, and 
made a showing which for raw troops never under fire was remarkable. 

Without in any way denying that the Regular forces were equally 
brave, it may be said that the most striking and most frequently men- 
tioned military incidents of the war in popular estimation are— 

(1) The defense of the United States Marines at Guantanamo, sur- 
rounded by Spaniards for four days and nights. 

(2) The charges of the 71st New York Volunteers and 1st Volunteer 
Cavalry (Rough Riders) at El Caney and San Juan Hill. 

(3) The defense of the Western Volunteers and Astor’s (New York) 
battery against a night attack, in a tropical storm, near Cavité, Manila. 

(4) The scientific warfare in Porto Rico, by means of which the 
Spaniards were continually flanked and forced to retreat, in which the 
6th Massachusetts, 6th Illinois, 1st and 8th Ohio, and troops A and C 
of New York participated. 
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(5) The fine work of the Signal Corps and Engineers in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, in immediately establishing cable and telephone lines and 
weather bureau stations, in which the Volunteer Engineers and Signal 
Corps had a large part. 

It will be seen, without disparaging the bravery of the Regulars, how 
large a share of honor was won by the volunteers. A prominent officer 
when asked how large a discount from the strength of his force he al- 
lowed, on account of the fact it was partly volunteers, said he would 
not allow one-tenth of one per cent. And it is a well-known fact that 
both General Miles and General Merritt applied to have the 7th New York 
(not sent to the war at all) attached to their divisions. Famous Guard 
regiments were asked for, not shunned, by Regular officers—a fact which 
speaks volumes for the confidence felt in them. 

Here, then, is a fact for military nations to ponder—that the volun- 
teer in America is as good a fighter as the Regular. The military 
strength of the country must then be measured not by the size of its 
army, but by its capacity to produce volunteers and maintain them. And 
since the State Adjutant-Generals report a total of 10,149,598 capable of 
volunteer service, and war expenses of 510,000,000 dollars have been 
more than met by a small tax cheerfully paid, it may be concluded the 
military resources of the United States are great. 

To summarize what has been learned regarding the American volun- 
teer, and what we may conclude may possibly be learned regarding his 
British cousin in the future, is— 

(1) Only men up tothe army standard physically should be permitted 
to enlist in the volunteers, in order that only trained, and ‘‘ hardened ’’ 
men may be used in war, and the necessity of recruiting at the last mo- 
ment may be avoided. 

(2) As a natural sequence of (1) that captains and commissioned offi- 
cers should be deprived of the incentive to enlist men not up to the 
standard, by the abolition of fer capita allowances, and the substitution 
of fixed allowances, not dependent on strength of company or regiment, 
and sufficient to pay expenses without contribution by the men. 

(3) That special rations, of better quality than those furnished Regu- 
lars, and special light equipment, must be provided to volunteers in ac- 
tive service. 

(4) That volunteer officers are generally efficient, and volunteer en- 
listed men are as brave and reliable as the average ‘‘ Tommy.”’ 
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EUROPEANS IN THE MOORISH SERVICE. 
By BUDGETT MEAKIN. 


(From the United Service Magazine, London.) 


attraction for a certain class of restless souls in search of fame or 

adventure, and the stories of what befell those who from time to 

time passed out of Europe into Africa to enter Moorish service are 
replete with incidents that should provide the modern troubadour, the 
novelist, with ample store of matter for most interesting pages. 

In the early days of intercourse with Europe the distinction between 
East and West was much less marked than we might now suppose, and 
it is therefore the less astonishing that soldiers of fortune from across 
the straits should have been willing to enroll themselves beneath the 
banner of the Moor—and that, too, with the approval of the Pope. In 
1246, Pope Innocent IV.—the author of the cardinals’ red hat—wrote from 
Lyons to the Ameer of Morocco, Said el Modtadeed, on behalf of the 
Christian mercenaries in his service, promising Papal support against 
his enemies in return for kindness shown to them, and asking if they 
might not be entrusted with certain walled towns or forts in which they 
might at any time protect themselves or leave their wives and families 
in safety whilst fighting the Ameer’s foes. Again in 1256, the same 
Pope addressed Ameer el Mortad4 to the same effect, but added the 
threat that if his request were not acceded to he would have to prohibit 
Christians from entering the Ameer’s service. The Moorish monarchs 
were not, however, quite so simple, and no result appears to have fol- 
lowed either appeal or threat. Other documentary evidence also shows 
that the Christian princes of those days had no more objection than the 
Popes to their subjects fighting for the Moors or other ‘‘infidels.’’ 
Chaucer’s knight, of the famous tales, it will be remembered, had served 
in Algiers and Tlemecen. Ibn Khaldoon says that they were employed 
because the natives could not stand firm on the field of battle. Mas 
Latrie opines that till the end of the twelfth century, perhaps, these 
foreign troops were to some extent recruited from the Christian tribes 
formed by Yaboob el Mansoor (the Shabani) from the captives he had 
brought from Spain, or possibly from the remains of native Christian 
tribes. But the records of that period are as a rule so vague that noth- 
ing can be said with certainty as to the latter supposition. However, 
as less than half a century had elapsed between the settlement of the 
Alarcos captives and the first papal letter referred to, it is not improba- 
ble that his Holiness had them and their children in his mind as well 
as subsequent free arrivals. Yet already, with the support ofa Chris- 
tian militia, under Francyl, their general, Habeebah, the Christian wife 
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of Idrees el M4moon was able to proclaim her son Rasheed at Ceuta, in 
1232, and to see him enthroned at Marrakesh. Later, the Ameer of the 
rival house of Beni Mareen, who extinguished the Muwdhhadoon, Abu 
Yoosef YAkoob, went himself te Barcelona, in 1274, to obtain help from 
Jaime I. of Aragon and Majorca, for his subsequently successful attack 
upon his rivals’ stronghold of Ceuta. Such assistance was actually ac- 
corded to the extent of ten ships and 500 knights, and the Ameer had, 
as general, Alfonso de Guzman, of San Lucar, who had entered his ser- 
vice after a quarrel with the King of Castille. In 1308 Abu Th4abit 
Ameer sought help of Jaime II. of Castille, against Granfda, which was 
rendered to his brother and successor, Sulaimfn, and consequently 
Ceuta was taken, and the Christian cavalry remained under Gonsalvo 
with the Moors. 

Yet as the years rolled on, and when, after a weary struggle, Spain 
had been finally released from the Moorish yoke, all such intercourse 
ceased, and the fiercest of inquisitorial hatred took its place. Conse- 
quently, it is not until comparatively modern times that we again find 
Europeans fighting side by side with the Moors, and even then not 
quite as mercenaries. Charles I. of England espoused the cause of 
Mfildi Zid4n against the Morisco republic of Salli, and despatched a force 
under John Gifford. This precedent was followed some years later by 
an expedition under Admiral Rainsborough. 

Individual volunteers there were doubtless, all along (no account be- 
ing taken here of the captives and forced renegades), such as Captain 
John Smith, of Virginian fame, who appears to have contemplated taking 
service with the Moors, when in 1604 his wanderings brought him to 
Saffi; but after a visit to Marrékesh he returned to England, because 
he found there ‘‘ perfidious, treacherous and bloody murthers rather than 
warre.’’ But Captain Smith found another class of foreigners firmly es- 
tablished who though not exactly mercenaries, must claim a notice in 
this connection, for, to use his own words, ‘‘In all his kingdome were 
so few good artificers that hee entertained from Engiand gold-smithes, 
plummers, carvers and polishers of stone, and watch-makers : so much 
hee delighted in the reformation of workmanship: hee allowed each of 
them ten shillings a day standing fee, linen, woollen, silkes, and what 
they would for diet and apparell, and custome free to transport or im- 
xort what they would.’’ From this, it is evident that there were ‘‘ good 

times ’’ for Europeans, even in Morocco. This sort of thing seems 
co have continued at intervals under various reigns—though it is greatly 
to be feared that the good fortune of the foreign employés never again 
reached the high-water mark of Captain Smith’s experience—till the en- 
lightened Sidi Mohammed began to surround himself, about 1750, with 
foreigners of all sorts skilled in various arts—some of them sent by 
their respective governments—notably carpenters, architects, painters, 
masons, and gardeners, from Sweden and Denmark ; besides 800 Portu- 
guese and Spanish, and 250 French renegades, mostly deserters. The 
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latter at one time formed the garrison of the new town of Mogador, and 
the life of its imperial founder is said to have once been saved by these 
men, so that in them he naturally reposed a special trust. One rene- 
gade, Kaid Drees, was employed in 1788, to draw up a scheme for a 
Court, after the French style, upon which that of Morocco was then to 
some extent remodelled. In this reign, still, we find one ‘‘ Aomar,’’ a 
Scotchman, commanding a pirate vessel. 

Yet among the many interesting pages and surprises which the 
records of Moroccan history afford, not one is more romantic or replete 
with adventure than the story of the great Duke of Ripperda. Borna 
noble of Holland, which country he represented at the Court of Spain, 
he became, by adoption, a subject and grandee of the latter country, of 
which he was Prime Minister under Felipe V. Overthrown and im- 
prisoned, he afterwards took refuge in England. Next chartering a ves- 
sel for Morocco, he took service with the emperor. Here, too, he be- 
came a minister and a general. He was a Romanist by birth, but be- 
came, successively, a Protestant, a Romanist and a Mohammedan from 
policy. Finally, being last of all a Romanist, he died in retreat at Tet- 
uan, and was buried as a Moor. His singular career remains without a 
parallel. 

In 1731, with the hope of at one and the same time satisfying his 
ambition, as well as his thirst for vengeance against the Spaniards, this 
wonderful man set sail for the Barbary coast, deluded like so many 
others, by reports of wealth and importance. For himself, Ripperda 
appears to have had no need of the former, since he not only possessed 
estates in Holland, but he seems also to have had the faculty of making 
money anywhere. Always a protector of the Jews, and making them 
his agents, it was to them indeed that he owed no small part of his 
power. He was thus enabled to make that brave show which invariably 
awes the Oriental. Supported by the recommendation of the famous 
Abd el Kader Perez, ‘‘ Admiral,’’ and oftentimes ambassador to Europe, 
and assisted by a renegade of kidney like unto his own,* the unscrup- 
ulous adventurer soon made his way at the Moorish court till it was vir- 
tually in his power. Right and left he dealt his bounty and his smiles, 
declaring that his only foe was the foe of the Moors—Philip of Spain. 
Attended throughout by a faithful valet, who lost his life as a spy in 
Ceuta (which Ripperda attempted to recover from the Spaniards), and 
accompanied always by the ‘fair Castilian’’ to whom he owed his 
escape from prison, he ever manifested his capacity for making and 
keeping faithful friends. He surrounded himself with a guard of twenty 
English, Dutch and French renegades who were willing to die for him, 
and having won to his side the mother of the Sultan Mulai Abd Allah, 
rival and successor of Ahmad Dhahabi, he retained the attachment of 


*** A monk, but a scandalous debauchee, who, finding it impossible to reside among Catho- 
lics, flying to England, turned Protestant, but not having found his account in his change of 
religion, fled hither and turned Mohammedan.”’ 
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that crafty monarch until the latter was dethroned, and master and ser- 
vant fell together from their high estates. 

A martyr to gout, he was yet able to reorganize the army and lead it 
in person against Ceuta and Cran, punishing with death whatever offi- 
cer should hesitate in the discharge of orders. He set up gallows around 
his camp, the which he ‘‘ loaded plentifully with such as were guilty of 
plundering, defrauding or insulting the country people.’’ He visited 
the outposts every day in person, though he had to be set on his horse 
and removed like a child. So strong a hand had not been felt in Mo- 
rocco since Mulai Ismaail died, and he knew how to make all men that 
he met see their own interests in serving his. To this gift he no doubt 
owed most of his success. 

Meanwhile, through the Jews, who were also his spies, he carried on 
an extensive trade, preserving always the greater portion of his wealth 
in England or Holland. But having persuaded Mulai Abd Allah to 
raise supplies by debasing the coin, the country at last became so im- 
poverished by this and civil war that the people could stand it no longer, 
and overthrew both sultan and minister. The Duke-Basha thereupon 
retired to Tetuan, and subsequently to Tangier. The latter place he 
fortified against the incoming sultan, whom, however he succeeded in 
pacifying with money. At this juncture he turned his attention to 
forming a new religion, to include Jews, Mussulmans, and Christians ! 
A fitting task, truly, for so consistent an opportunist. Sickness at last 
overcame him, and having formed the resolution, to use the quaint 
words of his biographer, ‘‘ of dying like a man of honor and good sense 
—that is, like a Christian,’’ he sent to Mequinez fora priest, from whom 
he received absolution, and soon after died. 

A word must needs be said for the anonymous biographer, whose 
records,* although confined to the duke’s later years—from 1715, are nev- 
ertheless too circumstantial and detailed not to have been largely based 
upon veritable reminiscences. Although withal compiled in so free a 
narrative style as to read like romance, the authorship is attributed to 
Ali, the renegade monk ; but if all the State documents quoted are to be 
accepted as genuine, some other hand must have finally rounded the 
work off, which is, moreover, written in excellent English. It is note- 
worthy, too, that so impartial a record should have appeared as early as 
1740, only three years after the death of one of the most remarkable fig- 
ures of his time in European as in Moorish history. 

During the present century there always has been a small contingent 
of Europeans in the Moorish service, but the proportion of renegades has 
always tended to diminish. In 1834 Craberg estimated the total number 
of foreign residents at only 300, of whom 200 were renegades, and at that 
time Christians were excluded except in Tangier, Tetuan, Laraiche, and 
Mogador. Since then only two or three figures stand out from those 
unenviable ranks, such as Count Joseph de Saulty, who, having eloped 


*“ Memoirs of the Duke de Ripperda.”’ London, 1740. 
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in his youth with his commandant’s wife from Algeria, became military 
adviser to the sultan. He was discovered, an old man in the guise of a 
Moor, ‘silently and sad-eyed, supported by two attendants, contem- 
plating a uniform with which in byegone days he was very familiar.’’ 
This uniform was worn by the French officers who, as a military mis- 
sion, in 1877, were ‘‘ placed at the sultan’s disposal ’’—in other words, 
forced upon him—by their government, in order to counteract the in- 
fluence of an ex-English officer, Kaid MacLean, who without changing 
his religion, was for many years drill-instructor and military adviser at 
the Moorish Court. Since then Spaniards and Italians have followed 
suit with military missions, the former only for atime, but the latter 
still remaining in charge of the arsenal at Fez. Till within the last few 
years another Scotch drill instructor and an engineer were employed in 
Tangier, with the rank of Kaid, and a German military engineer has 
been for several years engaged in building batteries for Krupp guns at 
Rabat. In addition to these officers, the little steamers owned by the 
Moors have had a succession of foreign crews, but the picturesque days 
of Moorish service are past, and the only noticeable feature at the pres- 
ent time consists in arrears of pay and petty interferences. 


THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL. 
By CapTain CECIL B. LEVITA, R. A. 


(From Journal Royal United Service Institution.) 


DIRECT outcome of the recent American-Spanish War is the 
A contemplated construction of a canal across the isthmus separ- 

ating the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. That this waterway, 

several times ineffectually attempted, will be effectively con- 
structed by the United States cannot be doubted. The voyage of the 
Oregon, although a splendid triumph for American engineers and ship- 
builders, would, in the face of a more active and calculating foe than 
Spain, have probably ended in disaster. 

America recognizes that her fleet must be av ailable in either ocean 
as may be required, and that trade facilities must be made. President 
McKinley voiced public opinion in America recently, when in his mes- 
sage he stated: ‘‘ The construction [of an inter-oceanic canal through 
Nicaragua] is now more than ever indispensable, and our policy more 
imperatively than ever calls for its control by this country. Ido not 
doubt that Congress appreciates this.’’ 

To England, as the greatest maritime power, the building of this 
canal must prove of vast importance. She needs every waterway that 
can be opened for her, both in peace and in war. Reference to the Suez 
Canal is unnecessary in support of such axioms of England’s welfare, 
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but it may be pointed out that the isthmus lies direct between our Aus- 
tralian colonies and the mother country. Moreover, it must not be for- 
gotten that the strategic value of the Canadian-Pacific Railroad has not 
been increased by the positions recently acquired by the Russians and 
Germans at Port Arthur and Kiau-Chau respectively, and that every 
improvement of communications giving access to the East is most de- 
sirable. 

A late Secretary of State for the United States some months ago said 
to the writer of these lines, that not only would a canal be made, but 
that the States could and would make it without any external assistance. 
Now at present there exists a treaty, known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty (made in April, 1850), between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. Divergent views are held in the States as to whether 
this treaty is still binding, on account of alleged English infringements 
of the same. 

To briefly examine the treaty, we find that it is as follows (vide Vol. 
XXXVIII. British and Foreign State Papers): 

Art. I. The Government of Great Britain and the United States 
hereby declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or 
maintain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal ; 
agreeing that neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications com- 
manding the same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or 
colonize, or assume, or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America, etc., etc. 

Art. II. arranges that in time of war the ships of either country are 
‘‘exempted from blockade, detention, or capture.’’ 

Art. III. defines that the construction of the canal is to be under the 
protection of the two parties to the treaty. 

By Art. IV. both governments were to facilitate the construction as 
most expedient, and maintain free ports at each end of the canal. 

In Art. V. both governments are to protect the canal when made, 
and guarantee its neutrality. 

Beyond these articles come four more, but they merely elaborate the 
main idea. 

Now it is claimed that this treaty was actually a compact made for 
a valuable consideration, and, that if either party defaulted, the agree- 
ment would then become terminable at the option of the injured party. 
If both parties kept to their contract, then the treaty was to be perpetu- 
ally binding. 

The American view is that, about the time Sir Henry Bulwer and 
Mr. Clayton, respectively British Minister and U. S. Secretary of State, 
were conducting their negotiations, England was extending her sphere 
of influence on the northern coast of Central America. It was an Amer- 
ican fear that England’s actions threatened a gradual total absorption 
of these regions between the boundaries of Colombia and Mexico. 
Therefore, thinking that English possessions in the New World already 
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were too large, and being resolved, as she is to-day, that in case of con- 
flict she would force England to withdraw entirely from the continent, 
the United States objected to our action. To avoid a second British 
America on the mainland south of the Caribbean Sea, Mr. Clayton 
agreed that Great Britain should share with the United States the con- 
trol of any canal made on this isthmus, provided that, for this conces- 
sion, Great Britain would cease from extending in these parts, and 
pledge herself not to annex any part of Central America. 

So the treaty came into existence and was signed. Afterwards Sir 
Henry Bulwer and Mr. Clayton exchanged notes about the position of 
the British subjects in the neighborhood of Belize. There people had 
had timber-cutting rights from times immemorial, or ever since they had 
been there. Spain originally probably granted these rights, the various 
succeeding republics had continued them, and Sir Henry was of opinion 
that they still existed. Mr. Clayton, independent of the text of the 
treaty, concurred. During the progress of the Civil War that raged 
subsequently in the States, it is asserted that Great Britain transformed 
the settlement of wood-cutters into a British crown colony. As a crown 
colony, Belize, or British Honduras, blossomed forth into various rights, 
and, not content with the valuable mahogany and logwood forests in 
its own limits, managed to expand into Guatemala, until it now covers 
some 14,000 square miles. This is an American view of the infringe- 
ment, and consequent possible rendering void of the Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen afterwards became Secretary of State for the 
United States, and was of opinion that these transgressions rendered it 
possible for the States to free themselves at will from the treaty, and 
gave formal notice to that effect to the British Foreign Office. 

President Cleveland apparently did not take this extreme view, as 
his Secretary of State wrote twice in official despatches as if the treaty 
was still operative. But in 1881 Mr. Blaine wrote that: ‘‘ The United 
States would claim with the Colombian government the exclusive con- 
trol of the canal.’’ He further said any combination of European powers 
which neutralized it would be regarded by the States as ‘‘ indication of 
unfriendly feeling.’’ Mr. Blaine also wrote: ‘‘ As Great Britain insists, 
by the right of her power, that her enemies in war shall strike her In- 
dian possessions only by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, so the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will equally insist that the interior, more 
speedy, and safer route of the canal shall be reserved for ourselves, while 
our enemies, if we shall ever be so unfortunate as to have any, shall be 
remanded to the voyage around Cape Horn.’’ 

Undoubtedly the questions involved by this treaty have been the sub- 
ject of considerable diplomatic correspondence, and there is more to 
come. Various American politicians have challenged its binding effect, 
and their views will have to be taken into consideration. Public opinion 
in the United States is fairly agreed that their Government must, diplo- 
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matically or otherwise, settle the question before commencing work on 
the canal, and obtain an abrogation of the treaty. Senator Morgan 
heads a class of men who are quite impatient of anything of the nature 
of foreign control: in American affairs, such as they consider these, and 
has prepared a bill on the canal scheme to that effect. He declares for 
the absolute neutrality of the canal, but requires it to be built and con- 
trolled by his own nation. 

Much has been heard of late of an Anglo-Saxon alliance, and many 
expressions of mutual good-will have been made by leading men on both 
sides of the water. But America has shown herself to be controlled by 
other than her leading men, and the ‘‘ Hayseeds from the West,’’ as{they 
are facetiously termed by the Eastern States, to a very large extent forced 
war on Spain in opposition to the expressed views of the leading men, 
and are a class that ever preach that America is for the Americans. The 
good-will to England is in very many parts but mere veneer, and ex- 
pressions that England has everything to gain and America nothing 
are plentiful amongst the masses. The Anglo-Saxon alliance is at 
present a not too hardy growth of sentiment, and is not a sufficiently 
popular sentiment to encourage the idea that America will give what 
she fancies is substance for shadow. 

So we are brought to consider several possibilities: firstly, that 
America may fully abide by the treaty and work with us; secondly, 
that, she may but partially do so; thirdly, that she will claim an abro- 
gation of the treaty. 

Evidently the first case is the most desirable for British interests 
both in peace andin war. The second appears to-day the most probable 
solution, and is one that in war will entail absolute neutrality of the 
canal to all powers alike. The third case is possible and strategically 
resembles the second, but would be a blow to our prestige and friend- 
ship. 

The decision must perforce be left to the good sense and discretion 
of the American Government, but in any case we may bark but we can- 
not and must not bite. It is possible that unless we take the initiative 
and abrogate the treaty of our own volition, that the budding Anglo- 
Saxon alliance may receive a shaking that its too feeble roots may not 
be able to withstand. 

When comparatively recently France made a proposition for the neu- 
trality of the canal, she asked what most suits the popular American 
fancy. England, however, objected on the grounds that in war-time 
she would not be able to use the canal, that is to say, when she most re- 
quires it. England requires dual control and ownership in some form. 
The question is, will she get it? and further, is she prepared to put up 
the necessary money? Ifshe fails so to do, the advantage of the treaty 
being in any way recognized is hard to perceive. If we are at war with 
any power, other than America, we shall be on an equal footing of 
neutrality with that power, plus the Canadian Pacific Railway. If we 
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are at war with the United States, evidently we could make no use of 
the canal, and should have forfeited any pecuniary position that we 
possessed. War with the United States would mean an invasion of 
Canada, as the States, with their approximately 60 millions more popu- 
lation than Canada, would start in to remove the last remaing European 
flag from the continent. 

Our retaliation would lie in driving her shipping off the sea and 
harassing her coasts. With the present inadequate and incompetent 
Canadian defense and militia arrangements, there can be little doubt 
that the outlook would be serious. As a matter of interest and but 
known to few, it is noteworthy that had the Venezuelan affair proceeded 
to its full possibilities, three columns would have been launched into 
Canada: one to seize the canals giving access to the St. Lawrence, one 
through the State of Maine to cut the railways, and the third to the 
west near Medicine Hat. The existence of a Nicaragua canal under 
dual control would not, and never couid, then avail us, although of great 
value to our adversaries. That must be recognized; but we need not, 
it is sincerely to be hoped, ever recognize the United States as adver- 
saries except in commerce. 

We are not in a position to forbid or command the construction of 
the canal, no matter how great a strategic disadvantage it may become. 
Are we in a position to insist that it shall be of any value to us in case 
of war with nations other than our American cousins ? 

In the present state of affairs it looks as if we are not, and that the 
United States wil! elect to do what they think to be their own work un- 
aided, and by absolute neutrality treat all nations alike. Therefore, 
there is wisdom in the counsel that the British Government shall pro- 
pose a new treaty in lieu of the old, allowing no power but America to 
make or control the canal, and to maintain its inviolate neutrality. 

Probably negotiations are at present being quietly conducted be- 
tween the United States, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, to obtain their 
consent. If this can be verified, Great Britain will obtain thus a sign 
of ‘‘ which way the wind is blowing.”’ 
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WHAT MILITARY TACT MEANS. 

MILITARY correspondent having read in a recent issue of the 

A Madras Weekly Mail an article on the subject of tact, as applied 

to the ordinary affairs of life, has forwarded to our contempo- 

rary the following observations upon this most desirable quality 

as at present understood by the military powers that be. Of all quali- 

fications for command, or for employment in well-paid extra regimental 

appointments, there is, he writes—if we except family interest, which 

nowadays as ever is preéminent in her Majesty’s service—none which 

conduces to success like tact; and, as the military acceptation of the 

word is somewhat different from that generally understood, I purpose— 

for the edification of young officers anxious to rise in their profession— 

to explain what tact, as applied to the performance of the duties of a 
regimental or staff officer, really is. 

On looking up the word in the English dictionary, we find it defined 
as ‘‘ peculiar skill or faculty; skill in adapting words or actions to cir- 
cumstances ; nice discernment; knack.’’ This is all very well as far as 
it goes; but it is too general by far for practical application to the con- 
duct of military duties. The one road to success of the British officer 
of the present day who possesses neither influential friends nor large 
private means, is via the Confidential Report, and no officer who is not 
described in this fearsome document as being possessed of tact can hope 
for advancement or employment on extra-regimental duty. And how 
can a favorable report under this heading be secured? I will tell you. 
The definition of tact, as regarded from the up-to-date military point of 
view, is as follows:—‘‘ Complete apparent submission, by word and 
deed, to the orders and wishes of the individual who furnishes the Con- 
fidential Report, regardless of all personal ideas of right or wrong and 
of justice to, or consideration of the interests of the N.C. O.’s and men 
under one’s subordinate command.’’ Confidential Reports work up- 
wards, not downwards: and the pleasing of the man who furnishes 
them is, nowadays—to a man without interest—the one thing necessary 
to advancement. When I say ‘‘ the man’’I use the expression in its 
official sense ; the office of a G. O. C. or a regimental C. O. being—to 
borrow a phrase from a well-known author—‘‘a species of Binity,’’ the 
second person of which is, in the former case the Chief Staff Officer and 
in the latter the adjutant. In many cases—though not so frequently as 
was the case twenty years ago—the de jure second person of the afore- 
said Binity is the de facto senior partner. 

Do not suppose that, in deprecating the necessity of subordinating 
one’s own ideas of right and wrong to those of a superior, I am suggest- 
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ing thedesirability of any resistance to, or hesitation in the carrying 
out of, the said superior’s orders. I am only deploring the existence of 
a state of affairs which forces a man who has his own interests at heart 
to hold his tongue when a respectfully worded protest might save those 
under his command from grave injustice. I once knew a general officer, 
whose sudden demise was admitted by competent judges to have de- 
prived the British army in India of the best practical soldier on its 
strength, who supplemented the estimate of officers under his command 
which was furnished through the recognized channels of information, 
by personal inquiries from junior officers and even from N.C. O.’s. I 
am not recommending this practice, which, indeed, seems to me to be a 
departure from the traditions of the service, for general adoption ; but 
it is quite certain that no district commander in India had so thorough 
a knowledge of the real capabilities of the officers under his command, 
and that the said knowledge enabled him—in more cases than one—to 
prevent gross injury being done to deserving individuals. On one oc- 
casion, for instance, he sent for an officer whose unfavorable confidential 
report was not supported either by common rumor or by his own ob- 
servation, and the following private conversation took place :— 

G. O. C.: ‘‘ Major , So-and-so (an officer on the District Staft) 
tells me you are a deuced good feliow! ’’ 

Major: ‘‘ Very good of him, Sir. So-and-so is a very old friend of 
mine and would, I am sure, say anything he could in my favor.’’ 

G. O.C.: ‘‘I’ve also written to your old C. O. and his second-in-com- 
mand about you and they both say you are a real good chap and a first- 
rate soldier. I’ve spoken to half a dozen of the subalterns and they all 
swear by you; and your color-sergeant says there isn’t a N. C.O. ora 
man in your company who wouldn't go through h—I1 for you. I’vesent 
for you to tell you this and to ask you—between ourselves—how you 
account for the damnable confidential report I had to send in about you 
at the last inspection. I don’t ask you this as your general; but as a 
man who knew you twenty years ago and who thinks he may havedone 
you an injustice. Whatever you tell me shall go no further. I may 
tell you that though your C. O. was absent in England at the time, the 
three senior officers in the battalion were unanimous in their unfavor- 
able opinion of you.”’ 

Major: ‘‘ My dear general. To put it briefly, when I exchanged a 
year ago from the I found that my present corps, which had then 
only recently come out from home, was absolutely ignorant of everything 
connected with Indian soldiering. Having had many years’ experience 
of the country, I did my best to get things run on proper lines; and, 
though quite innocent of all intentional offense, and most careful to ad- 
vocate all suggested reforms in a perfectly respectful manner, I can 
quite understand that my proposals have made me anything but a fer- 
sona grata with the admirers of the old school.’’ 

G.O.C.: ‘‘ Thank you ——; that’s exactly what So-and-so told me. 
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Don't bother any more about that beastly report. Good morning. I'll 
get you a staff appointment before the year is out.”’ 

And he did ; moreover, the result of the selection quite justified the 
recommendation. 

This is, of course, an extreme case. I only quote it to show how 
many grains of salt may be required to enable a general officer to swal- 
low wholesale a commanding officer’s report upon an officer of whom 
the G. O. C. himself has no personal knowledge beyond what he can 
gather in the two or three days of an annual inspection. 

The path of the regimental C. O. is, in these days, beset with thorns. 
The tendency to dry-nurse the colonel of a regiment, to attach him to 
the general’s apron strings, to dictate to him as to every detail of man- 
agement of the corps which is nominally under his command is daily 
increasing. In many cases the interference is as distasteful to the gen- 
eral officer himself as it is to the colonel; but his course of action is 
forced upon him by the stringent instructions given him by the War 
Office authorities, whose great aim and object nowadays seems to be 
to convert the commanding officer of a battalion into a puppet worked 
by strings and to weaken his authority over officers, N. C. O.’s and 
men by openly-shown distrust of, and interference with, a man whom 
they have themselves selected for the one position of all others in which 
implicit trust and confidence in its holder is the mainspring of the effi- 
ciency and discipline of his command. Bar the off chance of active ser- 
vice—in which, as a rule, the tactful spoon-fed C. O. fails to distinguish 
himself—the one hope of getting on which the regimental commanding 
officer now possesses lies in absolute subservience. Anything in the 
way of originality is fatal. ‘‘Be mediocre,’’ must be his watch-word. 
Above all, whatever blame, deserved or undeserved, be imputed to him, 
or to anyone under his command, ‘‘ by order ’’; never let any justifica- 
tion be attempted. Let him at once express his regret and promise 
‘*that it shall not occur again.’’ Asa dear old friend of mine once ob- 
served, ‘‘ If you want to rise to field-marshal,-never get your hackles up 
when you are wigged. Lie down on your back and wag your tail.’’ It 
must be confessed that this advice is easier for an ordinary self-respect- 
ing human being to give than to follow ; but I would impress upon my 
readers that the attitude of the aspirant to high military position in our 
army of the future should not be that of the ordinary self-respecting hu- 
man being; but that of the docile infant, ‘‘ ordering himself lowly and 
reverently to all his betters,’’ as the catechism hath it. 

Let, for instance, Brigadier-General Mabap—late of the Bombay 
Footlers—order Lieutenant-Colonel Crasher of the Royal Huntingdon 
Swashbucklers to make his men take off their shoes and socks, in order 
to ease their feet for the last five miles of a fifteen-mile march along a 
river-bed.* If the latter distinguished officer has any desire to rise be- 
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yond his present rank, he will unhesitatingly enforce the said order. It 
is possible that such a course may not conduce to the comfort of his 
men, or increase their opinion of their C. O.’s humanity or common 
sense; but at any rate its adoption will save him from the risk of being 
reported upon as ‘‘ wanting in tact,’’ showing a disposition to dispute 
the wisdom of his superiors and criticise their orders. 

Of all officers, the A. A.-G. of a district has the best opportunity of 
obtaining advancement by means of the Confidential Report. In the 
first place the said document, in the ordinary routine of the office, passes 
through his own hands as chief staff officer; and a G. O. C. must be ex- 
ceptionally gifted with moral courage and abnormally regardless of his 
own comfort who would venture to report badly upon the possessor of 
his official secrets, the mouth-piece of his official utterances, and the 
maker of all his arrangements. In the second, whereas the subaltern 
has to please his captain, the adjutant and the C. O., the company com- 
mander to conciliate the two latter ; and the C. O. himself to submit to 
being the cock-shy of every departmental wearer of a brass-bound hat : 
the chief staff officer has but one individual—and that an individual 
who is entirely dependent upon the C. S. O. himself for the proper exe- 
cution of his orders—to propitiate. Consequently, he may be at logger- 
heads with every other member of the staff and an object of detestation 
to the commander of every unit in the district ; but, so long as he can 
avoid rubbing his general up the wrong way, or committing himself in 
writing to any flagrant piece of impertinence which might form a basis 
of appeal to higher jurisdiction, his reputation for tact—and conse- 
quently his professional advancement—is secure. 

The effect of the struggle to maintain the said reputation is becom- 
ing daily more and more apparent throughout the commissioned ranks 
of our army. Even the most junior of officers now recognize the fact 
that independence of thought and action is the one thing to be avoided. 
Whether this suppression of all originality and initiative will, or will 
not conduce to success in the wars of the future remains to be proved. 
One thing is quite certain, and that is that men of the stamp of the 
saviours of our rule in India—John Nicholson, George Broadfoot, James 
Outram, Henry Havelock, Herbert Edwardes and Reynell Taylor, if any 
such there be in these degenerate days—have, under the existing régime, 
no chance whatever of employment in anything beyond the lower 
spheres of regimental duty. The strangest part of the whole matter is 
that the officer who is mainly responsible for the introduction of a sys- 
tem which must, if persisted in, reduce the British officer to a soulless, 
mindless, characterless automaton, should be the very man who, some 
forty-one years ago, covered himself with glory and risked his commis- 
sion by flagrant disobedience of orders in face of the enemy at Lucknow. 
—United Service Gazette. 
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THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

The army estimates for 1899-1900 were issued on Tuesday. The net 
total estimate is given as £20,617,200, against the sum of 419,220,500 
voted for the year 1898-1899, showing a net total increase of 41,396,700; 
but to the sum of 420,617,200 has to be added several amounts provided 
for by supplementary estimates during the present financial year in re- 
lief of expenditure in the year upon which we shall enter on April 1. 
These are: Half Volunteer capitation grant, £261,000; clothing, £75,- 
ooo ; and stores, £25,000, making a total of £361,000. This sum added 
to the £20,617,200 produces, of course, a total figure of 420,978,200. 
There will, however, be a saving of £100,000 in the estimates for 1899- 
1900 owing to the smaller scale of the manceuvres which it is proposed 
to hold. The real increase is, as a matter of fact, only 41,091,709. A 
sum of over £20,000,000 spent on the army may appear in the eyes of 
rigid economists a very large one, but rigid economists are not, as a 
rule, thinking men. If they were they would see that there is much to 
be said on the other side. We are very prosperous commercial people, 
have an extended empire, are forever opening out new markets, and are 
not particularly liked by some of our neighbors. It would never do for 
the impression to gain ground that we were retrenching in the matter of 
armaments. Nor would retrenchment as an actual matter of fact be the 
blessing that some may think it would prove. 

It has to be remembered that of the 420,000,000 which Parliament is 
to be asked to vote some £12,000,000 to £15,000,000 will be turned over 
within the borders of the United Kingdom. This of itself must benefit 
trade and give employment to many thousands. It is not all money 
lost, even looking at matters purely from the rigid economist’s stand- 
point. We cannot have our cake and eat it too; we cannot be expected 
to accumulate riches at the rate we do and leave our wealth unprotected. 
Even the rigid economist will doubtless insure his property against fire, 
and on the same principle the nation has to insure against the risk of 
other fire—the fire of enemy’s guns. Considering all that the British 
army has done to advance the interests of commerce, the rigid econo- 
mist who is a commercial man ought to be the last to complain because 
the army costs what it does. It would be very bad indeed for him and 
his commerce, we venture to say, if those in legislative authority were 
to adopt his view for a few years and allow it to be known that they 
were pursuing a policy of retrenchment in face of the warnings we have 
received lately of possible complications which might result at any time 
in something more serious than threats of war. 

In the statement of the Minister for War which accompanies the esti- 
mates we have a most interesting explanation of the several votes. It 
will be remembered that last year Lord Lansdowne stated that a con- 
siderable increase of the army had been decided upon by her Majesty’s 
government in response to the demand of the public. The increase de- 
termined upon was 25,083 of all ranks. But, as his lordship said, the 
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War Office entertained doubts as to the possibility under our voluntary 
system of obtaining the number of men required in one year, notwith- 
standing the steps that were being taken to better the soldier’s con- 
dition. It was therefore decided tc carry the augmentation over three 
years. In the memorandum before us the War Minister gives a table 
showing an addition during 1898 of close on 10,000 men, whilst at the 
same time venturing the opinion that the remaining 15,000 will be 
forthcoming in due course. It is not disguised, however, that 4500 men, 
or nearly one-half the increase for 1898, are reservists who have re- 
turned to the colors, under the more elastic rules of service now in force. 
We cannot but regard it as a good sign ourselves that as many as 4500 
reservists have rejoined the colors, for it fully bears out the argument 
of those officers who for so many years urged the War Office to grant to 
those who wished to avail themselves of it the privilege of being allowed 
to go back tothe ranks. It is a privilege of which the men are evidently 
only too ready to avail themselves in many cases. 

It is admitted that the return of these men to the colors has been a 
most valuable element of strength to the army during a period of excep- 
tional strain. They have been drafted tor the most part to battalions 
which were in course of formation, and they have constituted a leaven of 
trained soldiers, thus assisting materially in producing efficiency and 
also in maintaining discipline. Nor has the Army Reserve suffered to 
any appreciable extent, The strength on January 1, 1899, was 78,798 
men, and there is every prospect of its increasing during the year 1899- 
1900 to about 85,000, we are told, or, allowing for 2000 men returning 
to the colors, to 83,000. These figures ought to be regarded with satis- 
faction. They certainly are far more encouraging than any yet pre- 
sented since short service was introduced, and they should go a long 
way to show that the more enlightened system now in force will tend in 
the long run to render army service much more popular. It cannot but 
benefit recruiting when the would-be soldier feels that he is treated with 
consideration, that he will not have to leave the colors whether he wishes 
it or not as soon as he has completed a certain term of service, and that 
if he does leave and finds himself uncomfortable in civil life he will not 
be refused re-admission if he applies to reénter the ranks because red 
tape says he is not to rejoin. 

As further evidence of the good effect of the new regulations, the re- 
cruiting returns for 1898 show a marked improvement. In 1896 28,532 
men joined the army ; in 1897, 35,015; in 1898, 40,729 ; whilst the num- 
ber of recruits who fulfilled the condition of height and chest measure- 
ment was 25,435 in 1898, against 23,946 in 1897. This is again con- 
vincing evidence that the army is gaining in favor, as it will and as it 
ought to do, as its advantages become known. There never was a time 
when recruiting officials were more earnest in their desire to promote 
the welfare of the army than they areto-day. We have evidence of their 
zeal continually before us, and the nation ought to appreciate thor- 
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oughly the efforts they make to bring home to young men the many 
benefits that the career of a soldier confers. But as they say, the public 
are so ignorant in some districts that they still consider the soldier a 
social outcast. It is against absurd and unjust prejudices that the army 
has to fight, and until the members of the Government do something in 
a united sense to mark their disapproval of such feelings by offering all 
appointments they can to men who have served with the colors, we fear 
it is impossible to hope for any great change in public opinion. A 
measure of that kind would produce a very salutary effect, but at pres- 
ent we fear many ministers are only too anxious to distribute patronage 
by favor rather than by merit in the way we suggest. 

As to improvements promised by the Minister for War, cavalrymen 
will be glad to learn that aconsiderable increase is proposed in their arm 
in order to facilitate the working of the neworganization. For the pur- 
pose of supplying drafts for the large number of regiments now serving 
abroad without drawing on those home regiments which are kept ata 
war establishment, it is proposed to increase each of the regiments at 
home on the lower establishment by sixty men and twenty horses, and 
‘*to make a large increase in the cavalry depot.’’ The idea is ‘‘ to ob- 
tain for the higher establishment regiments at home complete immu- 
nity from liability for drafts, whether of men or horses, and to secure 
that the lower establishment regiments shall be able to provide, without 
undue depletion, the drafts which it will be their duty to train and sup- 
ply.’’ We dislike this give and take arrangement immensely, and we 
cannot but express our regret that the War Minister has not seen his 
way to get rid of the feature entirely, having regard to the mischief that 
it has already wrought throughout the cavalry. Of the fifteen new bat- 
teries of field artillery to be horsed and manned under last year’s pro- 
gramme, four of the five which were to be undertaken at once have been 
raised and are now on service, while the fifth will have been raised by 
the 31st prox. Five more are now in hand, and will, it is said, be com- 
pleted by the end of the financial year 1899-1900. Progress is being 
made towards building up the reéstablished depots of horse and field 
artillery. It is proposed to employ as a tentative measure reservists 
and discharged soldiers as grooms and for other duties of a quasi-civil- 
ian nature in the garrison artillery. This will set free a number of gar- 
rison artillerymen for the performance of their purely military duties, 
and increase the efficiency ofthat arm. This latter reform has long been 
advocated. 

‘The augmentation of the Guards is proceeding. The new battalion 
of the Coldstream Guards has been formed, and was lately increased 
from four to five companies. Two companies have been added to each 
of the two battalions of the Scots Guards to form the nucleus of a third 
battalion. Three of the six new line battalions included in the pro- 
gramme of last year have been raised. The raising of the other three 
new battalions will be shortly taken in hand. The option of enlisting 
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for three years’ color service and nine years Reserve service, which was 
extended last year to the infantry of the line, has in the ten months 
during which the option has been given been taken advantage of by 
3840 recruits. A considerable increase, amounting to forty officers, 
1000 men, and 447 horses, of which half are provided for in the esti- 
mates for 1899-1900, is proposed in the establishment of the Army Ser- 
vice Corps. An increase of the Royal Army Medical Corps is also to be 
made, eighteen additional officers and 150 men being added for the year 
1899-1900. As already announced, arrangements are being made for 
the rearming of the Royal Horse and Field Artillery with quick-firing 
guns, while a scheme has been prepared for providing the barracks 
which will be required by the additional troops now being raised, and 
for further improving the existing barrack accommodation. For this 
purpose a bill will shortly be introduced to provide for a loan, to be re- 
paid by means of a terminable annuity charged on Army Estimates. 
The main feature of the scheme will be the erection of barracks for a 
considerable body of troops on Salisbury Plain. These are the leading 
features of the estimates for 1899-1900. It will be recognized that the 
War Office is at length doing its utmost to supply the military require- 
ments of the nation, or rather, we should say, that the Treasury has 
freed its hands, and by providing the wherewithal is enabling it to do 
what it would gladly have done many years ago if it had not been so 
hampered by considerations of finance. It is the custom to abuse the 
War Office, we know, and to blame it for everything that is wrong in our 
military system. Lord Landsdowne, however, can fairly take credit to 
himself for having led the way in the matter of progress; and inaugu- 
rated what we trust will prove a new era for the department over which 
he so ably presides.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


A BRITISH READING OF THE TSAR’S RESCRIPT. 


Whereas it is illegal to maintain a standing army in Great Britain, 
as set forth in the preamble to the annual army act, our share in the 
efforts of the Tsar to compass the maintenance of peace is self-evident. 
And, what is more to the point, the fact of our purely defensive attitude 
all over the world can be brought home to the minds of all foreign poli- 
ticians who will take the trouble to examine our position in the world 
of arms as a military power. As a matter of fact, in the light of the 
volumes recording the armed strength of European nations, we are not 
a military power at all. We hold our naval bases and our lines of com- 
munication more by means of prestige than by force of arms, relying 
upon sea-power to watch the flanks when at the last moment reinforce- 
ments should be required. 

Even General Maurice, writing as a soldierly expert, does not dis- 
guise the fact that our modest boast of two army corps of first line, with 
one in reserve, are more of a make-weight in the balance of military 
rivals abroad than an independent and potential means of aggression. 
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Two army corps, he tells us, are not to be despised if landed as a sur- 
prise at strategic points; but he is too wise and too conscious of the 
real significance of Great Britain as a naval power to throw out any 
hints as to the possibility of a British force without allies attempting an 
advance on a first-class European capital. And then if we turn for in- 
formation and instruction to the naval strategist, he invariably regards 
the action of his own service as one peculiarly finite even on its own 
element. A feeling has grown up, founded on the experiences of mod- 
ern war, that while a powerful navy can dispense with soldiers or 
marines for the purposes of the fleet, and can hold its own in defense on 
shore under certain circumstances of time and place, no naval Comman- 
der-in-chief engaged in serious warfare with a high-class power would 
dare to risk a naval brigade far inland. The psychical moment arrives 
for the fleet when forts or ships guarding a littoral have been silenced, 
when the army must take on the work initiated by the fleet, and must 
decide the campaign. Now this brings us to the point which we hope 
to see emphasized at the Tsar’s Peace Conference. A navy powerful 
even as is ours is not in itself an agent of offense. Within certain limits 
it will and must assume the offensive, but this offensive partakes far 
more of counter-attack than of strict aggression. 

Surely, then, if our slender army, posing as a police force to our pos- 
sessions all over the world must not be materially increased, we shall be 
at liberty to fly the flag at sea yet more prominently if it can be shown 
how helpless we are to move inland, while our scattered military forces 
are not mobilized ex d/oc as in the case of Continental hosts, and conse- 
quently are no menace to other powers ! 

And the same line of argument should permit us to place our army 
of volunteers on a more professional basis. These forces, so palpably 
and publicly advertised as enrolled to line our littoral and defend our 
hearths, should be increased to a total of half a million in the first line, 
with the same number in reserve, while the option of serving abroad in 
case of war should be widened to admit of an enrolment of first-class 
volunteers for foreign service on an emergency, and limited in practice 
to five years or less in the case of individuals so enrolling. Our conten- 
tion is that a strong navy is a menace to no power, and that whereas 
the heart of Russia is invulnerable, while the destruction or lopping off 
of any of its members could conceivably have but little effect on that 
monstrous polypus, in our case the heart of the empire is as slenderly 
guarded as any of our other outlying possessions. Thus our line of 
argument at the Peace Conference should tend towards a balancing of 
the aggressive and defensive powers of our rivals and ourselves respect- 
ively all over the world. Where Russia, for instance, is on a mobilized 
war footing abroad, our naval defense should be adequate to blockade 
every port from which offensive maritime expeditions are likely to issue. 
True that we live in hope that where a foreign naval base or strategic 
point visibly threatens a spot vital to our interests, and troops are 
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massed for a palpable coup-de-main, the soldiers of the Tsar or other 
potentate will be reduced to the number corresponding to our naval 
units there present on the station; but the fact remains that nothing 
short of arbitration can decide these points. 

Meanwhile the Tsar’s advisers ask for time to examine the question 
from all points of view, and to this end suggest that no increase to ex- 
isting armaments should be made during the period of truce. Now this 
proposal, it appears, was known abroad before it got wind in this 
country, and people on this side of the water stood aghast at the rapid 
increase of armed forces here and there while the very tones of the voice 
of the ‘‘ Prince of Peace ’’ were still echoing in our ears. The explana- 
tion is simple, if somewhat evasive of the Russian emperor’s meaning. 
Everybody, more particularly Russia and France, wished to appear at 
the council table well equipped, and thus to pose as capable of the 
greatest amount of self-sacrifice. Added to this, the voices of the repre- 
sentatives of the greatest forces must needs be heard above that of every 
one else. It would be a great feather in the cap of France to stand 
armed and equipped with the power of wresting from Germany the long- 
lost ‘‘ Reichslander,’’ and magnanimously to renounce any such inten- 
tion ; or for the delegate of Russia to point to Port Arthur, and the 
means at hand there to advance on Pekin and complete the disintegra- 
tion of the Celestial Empire, and then and there to repudiate this sinis- 
ter action. And such surrenders even of problematically successful 
ventures must induce kindly overtures from other powers. It would 
occur to us, perhaps, to ask for another coaling station, and in exchange 
to free the hands of France in Tonquin and of Russia in Corea. 

For ourselves, we need only to demonstrate our possession of the 
command of the sea, and our absolute security from attack in these 
islands by means of an overwhelming fleet and a stiffened line of militia 
and volunteers with impregnable places of arms and depots of supplies. 
Thus our part in the council chamber of the Tsar is clearly to demon- 
strate our power of resistance, and to reveal the purely defensive prin- 
ciples which underlie our whole military and naval system. The 
gloomy days of the latter part of last year, with the antecedent suc- 
cesses in the Soudan, should serve to this end by the show of suavity 
and force which indicated the Premier as the undeniable possessor of the 
velvet glove and the hand of steel so necessary in diplomacy as else- 
where in the political arena.—United Service Gazette. 


A CERTAIN ROACH AND BUG DESTROYER. 


Herr Bernegau deserves the thanks of all housekeepers and, in fact, 
of suffering humanity in general, for a long, exhaustive, and exact in- 
quiry recently made by him in regard to the real work and value of those 
substances hitherto recommended and generally believed to be efficacious 
as roach and bedbug destroyers. The results are somewhat surprising 
and disappointing to those who for years have spent money and time 
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daubing the bedsteads, etc., with the various bug killers, destroyers, 
eliminators, etc., of the market. Herr Bernegau’s method of investiga- 
tion was very practical and certain. The bugs were ‘caught and kept in 
glass tubes, so that the effects could be most closely watched. The 
following is a brief résumé of results. Best fresh insect powder made 
the bugs a little groggy for a while, but they soon became as lively as 
ever and seemed to experience no evil results from the powder. When 
mixed with 10 per cent. naphthalin, a few of the bugs were killed, but 
results in general were poor. Various chemicals in powder form gave 
little better results. Hydrogen hyperoxide was a flat failure. Formalin 
acted well, but is too costly to be used, and besides, it has unpleasant 
effects on those who apply it. Coal oil was deadly, but aside from the 
unpleasant odor, there is the danger of fire—and so on through the line; 
if an article was efficient there was sure to be some counter-indication 
to its use. Finally, Herr Bernegau tried turpentine oil alone and with 
naphthalin and found at last the true roach and bedbug destroyer. The 
following are his directions for freeing a locality—barracks, say—of the 
‘terror that walketh in darkness.’’ All the furniture, the walls, the 
floor (the cracks and joints of which furnish favorite hiding places for 
the bugs), should be gone over with turpentine oi] and naphthalin ap- 
plied with a brush. The application, by its penetrating odor, chases 
the insects out of their hiding places into the open in thousands. A 
little sprinkling of the oil is sufficient to kill these. Immediately after 
having done this, with a hot solution of carbolic soap (to 2% gallons of 
boiling water add a quart of liquid carbolic soap) wash the floors, base- 
boards, etc. To prepare the turpentine oil and naphthalin, proceed as 
follows : into a half-gallon jug pour a quart of oil of turpentine, add 150 
grains of naphthalin, and set the jug in hot water, giving it several en- 
ergetic shakes. To prepare the carbolic acid soap, heat together equal 
parts of common yellow potash soap and of commercial carbolic acid 
until a clear solution is obtained. After the turpentine and naphthalin 
have soaked into the walls, etc., the latter should be freshly painted or 
kalsomined.— Western Druggist. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


A correspondent of the Daily News, writing from Metz, gives a de- 
scription of the way in which Christmas is spent among the German 
troops in that garrison: ‘‘ Between Metz and France is one long ‘ glacis ’ 
unassailable by the invader, and when you have walked through one 
street of the old French city you can see that you are in the intrench- 
ment of an army on a war footing. Infantry, artillery, cavalry, and the 
rest are all equipped as if for instant active service ; the stores are all to 
hand ; harness and carts lie ready by the side of the transport animals. 
‘Not a gaiter button is wanting.’ In half an hour 30,000 men can be 
marching out of Metz with all the machinery and munitions of modern 
war, with all the stores and equipment needed for a campaign. But 
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still, in spite of all this, you cannot help feeling that Metz is no threat, 
but merely a warning, a reminder, and a recognition of the instability 
of Germany’s neighbor. It is only at Christmas that this great frontier 
force has a brief holiday from the incessant work which is necessary to 
keep the continental war machine in working order ; but at Christmas 
even the iron routine of the German army, sterner than ever on the fron- 
tier, gives way to the homeliness of the German race. Every private 
who has the money may go home for Christmas. For those who cannot 
go home a little festival is held in barracks, which seems characteristic 
of the simple affection for old homely customs which the Germans, most 
of all people, have preserved. By order of the company officer the bar- 
rack-room of each company is closed on Christmas afternoon, while a 
Christmas tree is decorated by the sergeant and his wife with lights, 
and small presents paid for by the canteen fund are tied to the boughs. 
Near it stands a huge cask of beer. The childish fiction of a surprise is 
innocently maintained, and each company is ordered by its commanding 
officer to assemble in the evening. At the appointed moment he leads 
the way, unlocks the door, and enters the gayly-lighted room, while a 
few singers chant an old nursery carol of rejoicing for the event which 
Christmas celebrates. Then the officer, broaching the barrel of beer, 
drinks to the health of his men, proposing it in the words of an old for- 
mula of medizeval German, and then he leaves them to the sociability of 
toasts and talking, to the simple, childish pleasure of the loaded tree, 
which, heightened by mild but plenteous beer and tobacco, are the joys 
of the German people at Christmas.’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


At the cavalry manceuvres taking place in the vicinity of Aligarh, 
some experiments, it is understood, says the Calcutta Englishman, are to 
be tried with a view to lightening the weight of horse artillery in order 
to enable that arm to keep pace with cavalry. Accordingly spare wheels, 
which are now carried, will be discarded ; moreover, the axle-tree seats 
on the gun-carriages are to be taken off By abandoning spare wheels 
a weight of about 300 pounds will be economized, but this saving can 
scarcely be said to be effected directly in favor of the guns, for these 
spare wheels are carried on the wagons and not on the guns themselves. 
The speed of the wagons, however, is a matter of great importance, for 
on coming into action the guns derive their supply of ammunition from 
these wagons and reserve the stock in their limbers for grave emergen- 
cies. At the same time it should be remembered that portable maga- 
zines enable a certain amount of ammunition to be carried for the guns 
to more or less sustain fire till the wagons come up; and thus the great 
speed of these wagons is, perhaps, not a matter of all-important con- 
sideration ; nevertheless, changes conducing towards decrease of their 
weight should be welcomed. On the other hand, it should be borne in 
mind that the absence of a spare wheel might very easily lead to a gun 
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being placed completely hors de combat. In respect of the axle-tree seat 
there will be a direct saving of weight to the extent of slightly over 60 
pounds. As is known, these axle-tree seats are used by gunners in the 
field artillery on going into action; but in the horse artillery they are 
unoccupied, for all the gunners in this branch are mounted and thus for 
actual combatant purposes the axle-tree seat may be pronounced to be 
superfluous. But, as can easily be imagined, it comes in usefully for 
taking up wounded men and gunners losing their horses who would 
otherwise fall into the hands of a barbarous enemy ; and, in view of this 
latter consideration, it is questionable whether the slight diminution of 
weight which will be effected by the abandonment of the axle-tree seat 
will not be procured at too great a cost to the wounded. Whatever the 
result of these experiments may be, it is a matter of imperative neces- 
sity to lighten the weight behind the horse artillery teams if horse 
artillery is to effectively operate with cavalry. During manceuvres in 
England it has been amply demonstrated that horse artillery is unable 
to keep up with cavalry, so much so that it was deemed advisable to 
abandon the 12-pdr. gun in favor of one which was about six-sevenths 
its weight. A diminution amounting to 1 cwt. was thus procured ; but 
even the lighter gun has been found too heavy for the full purposes of 
horse artillery. In India also the inability of horse artillery to keep 
pace with cavalry has been frequently noted, and it is to be feared that 
minor alterations in the weight behind gun teams will not improve mat- 
ters. Indeed, not a few are of opinion that this difficulty can only be 
satisfactorily solved by the introduction of a light quick-firing gun. 
The long course of gunnery for officers and non-commissioned officers 
commenced at Woolwich on Monday last. The class will remain at 
Woolwich until early in April, when it will proceed to Shoeburyness 
and remain there until the conclusion of the course in December,— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 
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Comment and Criticism. 


I. 

Col. Edward E. Britton’s Proposed Law for United States Volun- 

teer and Naval Militia. 

General George W. Wingate. 
HILE I disagree with Colonel Britton’s ideas in many respects, at the 
\ \ same time I wish to give him due credit for the industry and abil- 
ity which he has shown and fully recognize that it is a great deal 

easier to criticise than it is to create. 

The task of preparing a practical federal law relating to the militia is ren- 
dered very difficult through the division in authority which exists between the 
powers of Congress and the President, and that of the various States over the 
militia. This difficulty is enhanced from the jealousy which exists among 
members of Congress in regard to the rights of the States and their unwilling- 
ness to recognize in legislation those powers of the national government which 
all well informed men admit to exist. 

The Constitution of the United States grants Congress power “‘ to provide 
for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, and governing such parts of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States the appointment of the officers and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.”’ 

It is not at all an easy thing to distinguish between what under this lan- 
guage was reserved to the States and what is vested in Congress. The common 
sense proposition would probably be that the States have the sole right of ap- 
pointing the officers and of carrying out everything relating to the enlistment, 
maintenance, instruction and discipline of the militia, while Congress may pro- 
vide for how it shall be organized, enact rules for its discipline and issue its 
arms. Be this as it may, experience has shown that Congress is extremely 
tenacious of the rights of the States over their militia. Any attempt to inter- 
fere with it, even though proposed by its own representatives, inevitably creates 
a clamor, which although usually unintelligent and often foolish, nevertheless 
prevents any legislation. 

To what extent the experiences of the militia in the late war may have 
worked a change in Congressional feeling is unknown. It is hoped that it has 
done good in opening the eyes of our statesmen to the real condition of our 
national defenses. Nevertheless, any bill which is presented to Congress for 
the purpose of making the militia more effective must be simple in its details 
and conservative in its character. In particular it must not make any attempt 
to give the national government any more power over the militia than it now 
has, or it will inevitably fail. 

Most of the details contained in Colonel Britton’s proposed law, appear to 
be taken from the New York Military Code. Its novel features are the division 
of the organized militia into the active and first and second reserves. The act- 
ive militia is to serve for three years, at the expiration of which time those who 
have performed eighty per cent. of duty shall, if they do not elect to continue 
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active for not less than one year, be placed as privates in the first reserve of 
their company. They serve in this for three years, being only required to at- 
tend one annual inspection. After serving three years in the militia and in 
the first reserve, they may, unless they elect to continue in the active militia 
for not less than one year, be placed in the second reserve, where they are to re- 
main for two years, doing no duty at all, 

The President is authorized, in case of insurrection, invasion or war, or immi- 
nent danger thereof, to order out any part of the militia he may deem proper 
(which is simply what the Constitution prescribes). He is required to first 
order into service the active militia by command directed to the commanding 
officer of any portion thereof. This must not be for more than nine months, 
and no part of it is to be required or compelled to serve beyond the limits of 
the United States. In case it is necessary to order out any portion of the re- 
serve militia, (7. ¢., the ununiformed militia) either to increase the maximum 
strength of the organizations of the active militia or to add additional organiza- 
tions for service beyond the limits of the State in which such organizations are 
raised, it is to be first done by voluntary enlistments, next by means of a draft 
under such provisions as miay be hereafter made by Congress and lastly, from the 
first and second reserves of the active militia. Nothing is to prevent a member 
of the first and second reserve from volunteering into the actual service of the 
United States ‘‘ with his organization,’’ on proof satisfactory to his immediate 
commander, that no near family relative will suffer deprivation or hardship be- 
cause of such service. When any organization of the active militia is in actual 
service, the governor is to perfect the organization of its first and second re- 
serves, by the appointment of necessary officers and it shall then take the place 
of the active organization. 

While this law shows study and thought by its author it does not seem 
to me that it will commend itself to those who are familiar with the National 
Guard. Three years is a very short time for a man to serve. It takes fully 
two years in the Guard before he becomes what may be termed a soldier. A 
State which provides the equipments, armories, etc., for its Guard fairly has 
the right to insist that they shall give it more than three years’ service. It 
is very doubtful whether any more recruits can be obtained if the period of 
enlistment was fixed at three years than at the present time, when it is gen- 
erally five. Enlistments are usually made at the age of about eighteen and 
nineteen. Five years’ service brings it up to twenty-three and twenty-four. The 
majority of young men at the ages last mentioned are light-hearted in regard to 
assuming responsibilities, and would as soon enlist for one term as another. It 
is only when they become of an age when they assume responsible business and 
family ties that they usually consider the matter seriously. While I can see no 
substantial benefit in reducing the period of enlistment in the active militia, in 
my judgment the organization of the proposed first and second class reserves 
would be more likely to be a detriment than a benefit. If we regard it from a 
military basis, a body of men who only had three years’ service in the Guard, 
who are without officers, who meet but once a year and that merely for inspec- 
tion, would have almost no military efficiency. The second reserve, which does 
not even meet once a year, would have still less. Such reserves would be a 
myth so far as they will be composed of men of the laboring classes, who in the 
large cities form the rank and file of a certain number of organizations and who 
are excellent soldiers. These men are very unsettled in their habits. Even when 
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enlisted regularly they are often hard to find. They change their boarding 
houses or their job and disappear—sometimes with their uniforms. To have a 
reserve of such men, of whom all track is lost for a year at a time, it seems to me 
would be a delusion. In respect to the other class in the Guard, the men hav- 
ing a higher social position with a fixed habitation and business, the existence 
of such reserves would be a serious drawback to the active militia. It is the 
aim of every organization to retain its men as long as possible, and to avoid 
everything which will make them discontented. In a voluntary organization 
like the National Guard, men have to make great sacrifices both in time and in 
money. The great majority are induced to do this by the pomp and display of 
parades and similar matters. It is for this reason that many States have found 
it a mistake to simply furnish their men with a homely service uniform and to 
confine their exertions to practical work, to the exclusion of street parades 
and similar ‘‘ show occasions.”’ 

The first reserve would be composed largely of young men of twenty-three 
or twenty-four. The second would be but three yearsolder. Where these were 
composed of young fellows above the laboring class, they would inevitably con- 
gregate together. This would involve their having meetings, entertainments 
and uniforms. They would unquestionably make parades. They would have 
a royal good time together and yet be free from any military obligation. In other 
words, they would have all the fun and glory of being in the Guard without 
doing any of its hard work. The consequence would be, that as the three years’ 
term of the young men in the active militia expired, nine-tenths of them would 
join in the reserve. 

We must remember that in every vear the standard of efficiency in the 
Guard is raised, and that to do this means that more and more is required 
from both the men and the officers. It is very hard now to obtain sufficient 
men who are willing to do the steady every-day hard work and make the sac- 
rifices which are required to keep a regiment efficient. It is still harder to keep 
the men in service after their enlistment has expired. It would seem as if the 
organization of these reserves would largely interfere with this, while doing 
very little towards creating a body which would be of any military value. In 
fact, the provision in the act, that the first and second reserve are only liable for 
service within the limits of their respective States, and that they can only vol- 
unteer in service ‘‘ with their organization,’’ and cannot in any event be drafted, 
would seem to make them too strictly a home guard to be either popular or ef- 
fective. They would appear to substantially occupy the same position as was the 
case with the ‘‘ uniformed veterans ’’ in New York State. The existence of these 
bodies, although composed of men who had served at least five years, was found 
to be so detrimental to the active organizations, that the colonels of the latter 
were compelled to combine to break them up or rather to ‘‘ ununiform "’ them, 
thereby causing a most unpleasant quarrel between most of the regiments and 
their veteran members, which lasted for a number of years. 

The bill authorizes the President to request the Governor of any State to 
make an enrollment of its militia, and if he is not satisfied with it to order it 
made by officers designated by him, ‘‘in such manner as Congress may direct.’’ 
Yet it is provided that in case of a call for service beyond the State, it is to be 
done first by voluntary enlistments, and if these are insufficient, by means of a 
draft ‘‘ under such provisions as may hereafter be made by Congress.” 

It is clear that Congress in passing a conscription act would specifically pro- 
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vide in it for everything connected with an enrollment and for the officers who 
should make it. It is therefore difficult to see the object in providing for an 
enrollment being made by direction of the President at any other time. The 
whole matter of the enrollment of the unorganized militia is a hoary myth. At 
one time they were actually required to parade every year. Later they were in 
some States fined for not parading, which fines went to pay the expenses of the 
active militia. These traditions still find their places in the provisions for an 
enrollment which remain in the State laws. In fact, however, there never will 
be an enrollment of the militia, except in case of a conscription law. That will 
only be enacted by Congress. It would undoubtedly be wise to provide in time 
of peace for all the details connected with such a law. This country is, how- 
ever, so wedded to the idea of fighting its battles with volunteers, and looks at 
the future with such sanguine eyes, that it is out of the question to think of ever 
getting a conscription law passed until the emergency which calls for it is actu- 
ally on us. It then must be one which will be moulded by the feelings of the 
hour. It would seem therefore that the provisions proposed by Col. Britton, 
in regard to an enrollment, were useless. 

The provision in Section 8 of the proposed act, that in any State, the militia 
laws of which do not conform to the provisions of this act, the Government of 
the United States may maintain active militia forces, subject to direct and ex- 
clusive authority of its own proper officers, as Congress may direct, is clearly 
unconstitutional, so far as it means anything. The Government of the United 
States has no authority whatever over the maintenance of the militia of the 
States and can be given none. It may provide how the States shall organize 
and discipline their militia, but if they do not choose to raise any, the Govern- 
ment cannot go into the delinquent States and maintain a force. Whatever 
troops it raises and maintains constitutes a part of the army, except so far as it 
may provide for a conscription in time of war. Theoretically, the President 
could order out a number of men constituting the ununiformed militia to serve 
for a period not exceeding nine months, in case of war, or threatened disturb- 
ance, but practically it is impossible to order a body which consists of the gen- 
eral public, to do anything—at least with the idea of securing obedience. 

' The provisions of Section 5 give the President specifically the powers which 
he is generally considered to have by those who have studied the subject. They 
are violently opposed and Congress will never enact some of them. The Presi- 
dent at the present time has the authority to order into service any part of the 
active militia by an order directed to its commanding officer, as the bill pro- 
vides. Yet custom as well as courtesy has established that when troops are 
needed the President calls on the Governors of the States for their quota and it 
is for each governor to decide which of his organizations the interests of the 
State point out as the proper ones to send. The provision that no organization . 
of the militia should be required or compelled to serve without the limits of 
the United States is a mistake. The good sense of the authorities will un- 
doubtedly keep the militia within the United States, unless the military situ- 
ation demands otherwise. But if a war, for example with Canada or any other 
neighboring country, should require that an aggressive blow should be struck 
or that an invading force should cross the border, it would be a great military 
mistake to prevent an officer from ordering his troops over the boundary line. 

No criticism could be made to the section stating that from one and one-half 
to three per cent. of the population of each State shall constitute the aggregate 
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force of the active militia, except the question that if the State does not raise 
them what is to be done about it ? 

The general details of the act are too voluminous to be discussed at length. 
They appear, as above stated, to be taken from the New York Military Code. 
This has been found to work well in practice in a rich and populous State. It 
is very doubtful, however, if it is wise in dealing with such a body as Congress, 
to insert in a bill so many details in regard to which minds may differ. Such 
details if put into a bill at all should be carefully prepared, after comparing the 
laws of all the States which maintain uniformed militia, and when provisions 
are inserted in the act, it should be stated in a foot note from whence each was 
derived, so as to make it clear that there is no attempt to arrogate to the Gov- 
ernment undue authority over the militia. It is difficult to see why Judge Advo- 
cates, medical officers, veterinarians and chaplains should be excluded from 
those who are required to have had previous service before being appointed 
upon the staff, and why appointments may be made upon the staff of those 
who have only served one year, and that year limited to service in the military 
forces of the State. This would exclude from the staff all those who served for 
nine months in the volunteers, and also those men who served five years or 
more in the Regular army. It would seem as if the place of all others where 
Regular officers could do the most good, would be as staff officers. 

The provisions of Section 57 in regard to small-arms practice, means well. No 
provision, however, is made for the annual marksman’s badge, although experi- 
ence has shown that interest in rifle practice has been created and is maintained 
more by the annual presentation of that badge than by any other reason. 

The provision requiring the camp, field and cruise duty to be under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the President, is probably unobjectionable. That 
which provides that the expenses of such duty shall be paid by the United 
States is admirable—if the United States can be got todo it. There is nothing 
which is so beneficial to the Guard and naval militia as field service. The great 
difficulty in many States has been that they cannot afford the expense. If the 
United States will assume this, it will be an immense help. Doing this, it is 
perfectly proper that the President should exact the duty which the troops are 
required to perform. It is to be hoped, however, that some little common sense 
will be used in the Adjutant-General’s office in framing the regulations, so that 
they will be fitted to the men who have to perform them. 

It is a mistake, however, to limit the act to ‘‘such service as is ordered by 
the President,’’ as the President cannot be legally authorized to give the militia 
any orders, except in case of war or danger thereof. 

The imposition of fines as punishment for disobedience, is indispensable to 
promote discipline. As many of the men who compose the Guard have no visi- 
ble property from which such fines can be collected, it is therefore necessary to 
prevent the matter from being a farce that a delinquent should be arrested if he 
does not pay. Yet it is greatly to be feared that Congress can never be got to 
pass a law containing such a provision. 

Without further discussing the details of the Bill, I will say that in my 
opinion the provisions in regard to armories, State pay, exemptions from pro- 
cess and jury duty, rights of way in the streets and through toll gates, tres- 
passes upon camp grounds, and similar matters, are things which are exclu- 
sively within the jurisdiction of the respective States, and over which Congress 
has no authority. 
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Colonel Britton’s bill, unquestionably contains some ideas which would be a 
benefit. Yet taken as a whole, it seems to me that it is one which it is not pos- 
sible to induce Congress to pass, and which if passed would rather be a detri- 
ment than a benefit to the National Guard of the country. 


II. 
‘¢ Proposed Reorganization of the National Guard.’’ 


Major Walter A. Irvine, Ohio N. G. 


HE article bearing the above title, written by Mr. F. R. Coudert, Jr., in 
| the March JOURNAL, contains some very surprising and inaccurate 
statements. The article, taken as a whole, is a sweeping condemna- 
tion of the organized militias of the various States, for every purpose 
for which they have been maintained. ; 

Of course, it is very saddening and discouraging, to men who have given 
years of earnest, conscientious labor and study to the making of these troops, 
thus to be weighed in the balance by Mr. Coudert and found so lamentably 
lacking. But, fortunately, both for our reputations and for our future, he is 
not the only judge nor the only authority. 

It is totally unnecessary to cite instances in which the Guard has success- 
fully handled disturbances with which the police authorities were unable to 
deal. ‘‘ The army knows,”’ the general knows and the public knows. Nor does 
an occasional instance of an unnecessary call for our services detract from the 
solid service we have rendered. Neither does a failure upon the part of a 
governor to deal vigorously with lawlessness, and to properly handle the force 
at his disposal. 

It is very true that we ‘‘ frequently sympathize with the causes which create 
the trouble.’’ So will any American force that you may raise—unless they be 
of the Hessian or hired assassin stamp. Neither the Guard nor the Regular 
are of that stamp. And whenever the laws of this country are to be enforced 
by men who are without sympathy for the people, you will have the whole edi- 
fice pulled down over your heads. We sympathize—but we say, at the same 
time, ‘‘ you must accomplish your purposes by lawful means.’’ 

What becomes of the reports made by army officers upon the efficiency of 
the State troops? Isn’t it strange that the whole body of jealous legislators, 
the State and National authorities, and the tax-paying public, together with our 
Regular army inspectors, have never discovered this total inefficiency ? 

However, we should be very glad to have Mr. Coudert’s ‘‘ constabulary ”’ 
relieve us from riot duty. Only, to deal with a Cincinnati Court House riot, 
there would need to be rather a large force. 

The thing that troubled my regiment during the late war, was that we 
couldn’t get ‘‘ordered out of the United States.’’ Some of us have serious 
doubts as to whether State troops can be ‘‘ordered”’ out of their own States. 
It will be found that no Guardsman hung back on account of any such ques- 
tion. Wouldn’t it be a greater ‘‘drawback’’ to military efficiency if men who 
didn’t want to go were forced to do so under some other system? Ohio fur- 
nished 14.000 men, every one ready to go wherever ordered. About Io per 
cent. of my regiment are now in the Philippines, in the Regular service. 

Is the cornstalk militia of 1812, or the totally untrained levies of the Revo- 
lution to be compared with regiments of twenty years’ standing, as are many of 
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the Guard regiments? And it must be remembered that we are a very different 
nation to-day from what we were in 1812, or even in 1860. The Constitution 
means more—prior to 1860 there was no American ‘‘ Nation.’’ We have a 
military tradition to-day—we had none in 1776. 

Mr. Coudert’s observations upon Camp Alger do not tally with mine. It 
was my duty frequently to inspect my division, and that included the conduct 
of the men in and about camp, and upon the roads to the towns surrounding us. 
My regiment was among the first to enter that camp and the last to leave it. It 
was my pleasure, also, to be in the saddle whenever possible, passing from regi- 
ment to regiment, observing their makeup and apparent proficiency, and com- 
paring them with my own: my conclusion is, that it was a spectacle worthy the 
admiration of every patriotic American, to behold so many well-behaved gen- 
tlemen in their country’s uniform, ready to lay down their lives in her defense. 
The exceptions, far from being as alleged in the article, were all the other way. 
It is true that some men were disorderly—even a regiment or so. But things 
have happened even in the Regulars—even among officers—that the army for- 
gets, if possible. 

It must also be noted that there were regiments at Camp Alger which had 
never been in the Guard at all. I do not recall one Guard regiment that was 
not a good one. They seem to fight well enough at Manila. And the 
‘cavalry ’’ were not at Camp Alger very long. 

The equipment of the State troops has nothing to do with the case. It is no 
part of the system. We had rifles enough in Ohio for 4000 infantry. The 
Government had to furnish the rest. But, had the equipments been furnished, 
inside of thirty days from the President’s call, Ohio had ready eight regiments 
and one battalion of infantry, fit to face any enemy we had to meet 

I could point out defects, perhaps, in the handling of matters at Camp Alger, 
that the article does not even hint at. But these defects had nothing to do, in 
most cases, with the preparation we had had in the National Guard. 

I am in no wise opposed to a National Reserve. I think that, in theory, 
every soldier in the country should be subject to call from the President, with- 
out the preliminaries that were observed, necessarily, in the late war. But, for 
the present, it is National Guard, under the old system, or nothing. 
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Reviews and Erchanges. 


In Cuba with Shafter.* 


OLONEL MILEY’S contribution to the literature of the Spanish War 
will be read with pleasure and profit by interested inquirers in and out 
of the army. His official position afforded him opportunities for ob- 
taining accurate information, not only of the orders and correspondence, 

but also of the plans and purposes of the General in Command. The reader is 
justified, therefore, in expecting a feast of facts hitherto unknown, or so hidden 
in heaps of exaggeration as to lose most of their significance. The modest lit- 
tle volume has been well gotten up, is well printed on good paper, and contains 
a number of excellent maps of the theatre of operations, and good likenesses of 
all the generals engaged in the campaign. 

“The Assembly at Tampa,’’ which means the mobilization of the Fifth 
Corps at that point, is described in the first chapter. The description is rather 
confused, but not so much so perhapsas the operations which it describes. The 
idea which comes to the surface after a careful perusal is, that something must 
have been out of joint at the fountain of authority. Orders and counter orders 
followed each other in rapid succession. Expeditions were planned on one day 
only to be abandoned the next. Transports were tardy in arrival, and slow 
in getting equipped. Troops were rushed to the point of departure without re- 
gard to camp accommodation or water supply, some of them unarmed and even 
ununiformed. Sufficient railroad terminal accommodation was altogether 
wanting, and railroad traffic became congested. No one seems to have known 
where needed supplies were to be found, and there was discontent and perhaps 
suffering in consequence. All of which might have been avoided. 

Then newspaper enterprise became a nuisance, and caused the failure of at 
least one expedition. It is difficult if not impossible to play a hand properly if 
some one behind you informs your adversary, not only what cards you hold, but 
which you intend to play. Strategic operations are impossible in the presence 
of independent newspaper men, and they were numerous in the camps at 
Tampa. Fortunately events took control of the campaign and strategy was 
relegated to a back seat. One would like to know who was playing general- 
issimo. The author’s remark that ‘‘ Events followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession, making frequent changes of orders necessary by the War Department ”’ 
(10) indicates that Army Headquarters had nothing to do with it. 

‘“The Embarkation of the Expedition "’ is well described in Chapters II. and 
III. It wasa new business to most of the participants, and clock-work precision 
could hardly be expected. Moreover, the undertaking was much beyond the 
capacity of the port. The orderly and expeditious embarkation of an army 
corps with all its impedimenta, is a tedious operation under favorable condi- 


* In Cuba with Shafter. By John D. Miley, Lieut.-Colonel and Inspector-General U. S. V., 
etc. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. .1899. 
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tions. Under those which obtained at Port Tampa it was impossible. Still, by 
working night and day, and utilizing the enthusiasm of the men to the very 
verge of exhaustion, che work was accomplished in a surprisingly short time. 
Supplies presented the greatest difficulty, and most of them had to be shipped 
without assortment. Dispatch was demanded. There was no time to assort. 
And yet hurry was unnecessary. The alleged appearance of certain Spanish 
cruisers postponed departure for a whole week. The hurry was very unwise, 
and the excuse for it, and also that for the postponement of departure, are hardly 
satisfactory. There were two ways to Santiago, and if the enemy was known 
to occupy one of them, the other was all the safer. Perhaps the most startling 
announcement connected with the embarkation is to be found in the words, 
‘* Righty-nine war correspondents * * * accompanied the expedition (45). 

‘‘The disembarkation,’ under the circumstances, was very expeditiously 
accomplished. It took longer, however, than was expected. Almost a week 
was consumed in the operation. Lawton’s Division was the first to land, and 
that general advanced under specific orders and captured Siboney. While 
waiting further orders at that place General Wheeler arrived, and part of his 
command passed through Lawton’s Division camp towards the front. This is 
an interesting part of the history, and dates are important. Unfortunately the 
author mixes his dates somewhat, but the facts are clear enough when sifted 
out. Young’s Brigade bivouacked at Siboney on the night of June 23d. Kent’s 
Brigade began to disembark at Siboney at noon on the 23d, and continued the 
operation throughout the night. Garcia's Cubans reached Siboney by water on 
the 24th and 25th, and at night on the last mentioned date all the troops were 
ashore. 

General Shafter, recognizing the impossibility of a successful advance until 
arrangements were perfected for forwarding supplies, sent orders to his division 
commanders to ‘‘ Take up strong positions where they could get water,’’ (82) 
and wait. The order prescribed positions for the several divisions. But before 
that order reached General Wheeler, he had advanced with Young’s Brigade, 
and had attacked the Spaniards at Guasimas. Meeting with more resistance 
than he had expected, he was compelled at 8.30 A. M. to call on Lawton for as- 
sistance. Meantime Lawton, hearing the sound of battle in his front, had anti- 
cipated Wheeler’s request, and sent Chaffee’s Brigade to his assistance. But the 
Spanish troops gave way before the arrival of Chaffee’s Brigade. This action 
is known as the battle of Guasimas. 

This premature and unauthorized, although successful advance, compli- 
cated the question of supply very much. The wagons were not yet landed, and 
the pack train which would have been able to supply the troops in their pre- 
scribed positions, was unequal to the task of supplying them in their remoter 
bivouacs. So the wagons had to be landed and assembled, and supply trains or- 
ganized, all of which took time. Still, if the roads had been reasonably good, 
supplies would have reached the front before the troops had suffered seriously. 
But the roads were not good; and mules and teamsters would get sick, and 
wagons would stick in the mud and block the road ; and, the author says, in 
spite of every exertion, only ‘‘ bread, meat and coffee ’’ could be transported. 
(88) An old campaigner would be perfectly happy with that ration. That is 
the full fighting ration and all that any soldier in line of battle can expect. 
Unfortunately, the author says, some regiments were without rations of any 
kind for one whole day, all of which was due to the unauthorized advance on 
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Guasimas. And so, General Shafter while saying practically ‘‘ Well done ’’ to 
the enthusiasts, said also, ‘‘ But don’t do it again.’’ (S89. ) 

The author outlines a military manceuvre very well. . The greatest defect of 
such description is too much detail. Colonel Miley avoids this, and almost 
falls into the other extreme. Still he tells all that a military student needs to 
know. Individual heroism or the gallantry of organizations belongs to biog- 
raphy or regimental history. A military manceuvre is always obscured by such 
details. The attack and assault of San Juan hill and El Caney are thus de- 
scribed: ‘The block-house on San Juan hill was taken by the Infantry Divi- 
sion about haif past one o’clock, and about the same time a block-house on the 
crest * * * was taken by the cavalry division.” (114.) What more does a 
military student need to know about it? This was the battle of July rst. 

There was little close fighting on the 2d and yet it was a very trying day 
for the troops. They were completely exhausted by deprivations, heat, pro- 
longed and violent exertion, exposure and want of sleep. They had passed a 
miserable night in the trenches, hungry, wet, and blanketless. Officers ac- 
tually dreaded an attack that day, and some of them even ‘‘importuned Gen- 
eral Shafter to withdraw.’’ (123.) Then it rained heavily in the afternoon, 
and the roads became quagmires. The question of supply had become a seri- 
ous one, (124) and a conference of general officers was held on the situation. 
What was said or recommended at this conference is not reported, but General 
Shafter postponed action thereon for another day, when he proposed to again 
call the conference together. 

We have now reached the crisis of the campaign. The men were exhausted 
and had nothing to eat. The roads were almost impassable. The enemy 
showed some symptoms of an intention to attack. Many officers had recom- 
mended withdrawal, and General Shafter had telegraphed to the Secretary of 
War that he was “ seriously considering withdrawing his forces to high ground 
about five miles in the rear."’ (125.) All this makes a very gloomy picture. 
But there was a flash of light in it which might be called an inspiration. 
Shafter determined to ‘‘ Demand the surrender of the town"’ (74.) in the morn- 
ing. Call it cheek if you please, or the child of desperation, or anything else, 
it was, nevertheless, the salvation of the campaign. 

There was another incident of that awful afternoon which cannot be over- 
looked. Shafter wrote to Sampson urging him to force an entrance into the 
harbor, and so save bloodshed ; but Sampson declined, giving his reasons. 
And the enemy opened a furious fusilade, but did not attack during the night. 
Morning dawned with everything in unstable equilibrium. Anything might 
produce a catastrophe. But it was the unexpected that happened. Shafter’s 
signal officer telegraphed that Cervera’s squadron had left the harbor. (127.) 

The climax was reached. The crisis was over. The siege was undertaken 
with hearty goodwill. It consisted of investment ; some bombardment ; and 
much negotiation; and it ended in surrender, softened somewhat with a 
repatriation of the prisoners at the expense of the United States. It is hard to 
say which side should be congratulated on the outcome. The Spaniards es- 
caped the torture of starvation with unconditional surrender at the end of it, 
and the Americans escaped a prolonged contest with deadly disease. Certainly 
both sides should thank General Shafter, whose firm faith in final success, en- 
abled him to persist in negotiation even after he had been instructed to force a 
conclusion by bombardment or assault. 
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The story of the capitulation with all itsdelays and misunderstandings need 
not delay us. But there is one well-known incident which seems to have been 
overlooked, or if not overlooked, barely mentioned. The correspondence, per- 
sonal interviews, reference to higher authority and final agreement as to the 
terms of the capitulation are recorded in considerable detail ; but the telegram 
of the Secretary of War in relation to the visit of General Miles is not given. 
That General Miles was there is a fact, and certain correspondence which the 
newspapers have laid before the public, make it impossible for one to believe 
that he was there merely as a spectator. That this corrrespondence should be 
wholly omitted in Colonel Miley’s book is to be regretted. Not that it is of 
very great importance, perhaps, but because its absence creates a suspicion of 
incompleteness in the history which one would not willingly entertain. How- 
ever, the book is a valuable addition to the literature of the Santiago Campaign, 
and will be cited as an authority by military historians in time to come. For 
that reason one is sorry for its omission. Its accuracy perhaps will not be dis- 


puted. 
JAMES CHESTER, 


Major of Art’y. Retired. 


History of the Battle Monument at West Point.* 

The reader who takes up this “‘ history of the steps taken to secure to the 
Post of West Point a fitting monument in memory of the officers and men of 
the Regular Army of the United States who fell in battle during the War of the 
Rebellion,’’ expecting to find a simple narration with historical data concern- 
ing meetings and reports of treasurers, will be agreeably surprised as they 
peruse and think over the work of Prof. Larned, to find that he has happily 
combined records of inestimable value to historians who may be interested in 
the work accomplished by the highest scientific institution in this country. 

The object of all discipline and instruction at the Military Academy has 
been to develop the best military instincts among the very diverse intellectual 
capacities assembled from all portions of the Union, coming to this world- 
renowned institution with the sole object of seeking this especial development. 

That its graduates should have been promoted to, and should have maintained 
their positions to the honor of their Alma Mater, in both the Northern and the 
Southern armies, is to be expected; but by very few of those now living and 
by very few of those who were in those days not especially interested in the 
career of some one who had sought this special education, has this result been 
appreciated, and the historical facts set forth by Prof. Larned in his book, in a 
modest and unassuming method, will astonish such readers. 

This monument he describes as a shaft—a memorial fora principle ; but it is 
sad to find that in 1899 he is obliged to state ‘‘it vindicates the professional 
soldier,’’ and when he gives as a reason for such vindication that it bears wit- 
ness to the supremacy of discipline and education in the vocation of arms. 

Is it possible that after our experience in the Mexican War, in the War of the 
Rebellion and in the Spanish War, we still write concerning ‘‘ the necessity of 
vindicating the professional soldier ’’ ! 

Now this short historical volume is in a remarkable degree, between the 
lines, a written vindication when Col. Larned gives the names of the army com- 


* History of the Battle Monument at West Point. By Prof. Chas. W. Larned, West Point, 
1899. 
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manders, corps commanders and division commanders who graduated at West 
Point and fought on the Union side, and claims for West Point that she fur- 
nished, from a little body of officers in command of only ten thousand Regulars, 
all the lieutenant-generals, nearly all the major-generals, the army corps 
commanders and the division commanders, and the head of every supply corps 
of the general staff, and organized and directed the mobilizing of great armies. 

Indeed, the author well adds: ‘‘ This sweeping result achieves itself as the 
gradual but inevitable logic of experience in the face of a political favoritism and 
demoralization without limit or precedent.”’ 

Following the list of the subscribers to the fund and the clear and succinct 
accounts of the proceedings at West Point, at the dedication of the site at 
Trophy Point and at the services accompanying the transfer of the finished 
monument to the United States Government, comes a valuable and most inter- 
esting description of the quarry working, transportation and erection of the 
shaft, by Edward F. Miner. This is a most interesting and modest recapitula- 
tion of a series of engineering feats worthy of the study of scientific men and 
fruitful in instruction for the layman. He who reads this short account of Mr. 
Miner’s can stand in front of that monument and cease to wonder at the success 
achieved in quarrying, transporting and placing in position such a monolith. 
It is well for engineers to ponder over the suggestiveness of such a narration. 
One seems to grow with the monument, and one’s interest in the transportation 
of this monolith of polished granite, 46 feet high and 5 feet 6 inches in diame- 
ter, thus transported with ease and placed in position, never ceases. 

This book of Col. Larned’s is a scholar’s work and is worthy of a position 
in any library. It should be in all our military libraries. A. S. W. 


Problems in Curved and Indirect Fire.* 

Those who are interested in the resumption of infantry target practice at a 
military post having restricted ranges, should, for reasons shown below, share 
with students of ballistics, their appreciation of this pamphlet. 

Starting with the well-founded assumption that curved fire will be a neces- 
sity in future field and siege operations, the author applies himself to the task 
of deducing the formulas and preparing the tables which shall enable the artil- 
lery officer to lay his guns quickly and with certainty under all circumstances 
which may arise. His name is the guarantee for the performance of the 
author’s self-imposed task, 

He indicates two problems for the consideration of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment: they are, the selection of the proper gun for curved firing against troops 
protected by earth-works, and the method of reducing the charge of the ordi- 
nary field-gun, if that be employed, so as to secure the desired muzzle velocity. 
A third problem, connected with small-arms target practice, is shown later to 
be worthy of attention. 

Certain formulas are deduced by which are solved thirty-five different prob- 
lems which may arise when target and gun are on the same level. When these 
are on different levels, eleven different problems arise, for the solution of 
which other formulas have been prepared. 

Examples of all of the problems are solved, with statement in English 
units ; and in each case, these are followed by others stated in metric units. 


* Problems in Curved and Indirect Fire. By James M. Ingalls, Major, First Artillery. Artil- 
lery School Press, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 1899. 64 pages and 4 tables. 
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These illustrations of the method of adapting the formulas to the solution of 
problems stated in metric units form a feature of the work which will be appre- 
ciated by all who know how readily mistakes arise in converting formulas 
expressed in English units into others adapted to metric units. 

A characteristic of the hand-books by this author is that he interests the 
student by introducing concrete cases in illustrating the use of the formulas de- 
duced. Several of these may be said to be based upon fact: thus the firings of 
the pneumatic gun in 1887 and 1890 are utilized and show how a “ Jaborious 
tentative process ’’ of hours in the development of the projectiles of this gun is 
reduced to a ‘‘ simple, direct and easy process of as many minutes’’; the breach- 
ing of a scarp at the siege of Strasburg is used in another case. Other concrete 
problems illustrate the choice of positions in effecting a breach, based upon the 
determination of the number of shots to be fired from each to accomplish the 
desired result ; the attack of captive balloons; the searching of field-works by 
shrapnel fire ; the possibility of the resumption of target practice with the army 
magazine rifle, and even the best way to strike a golf ball to secure a long drive 
on ground not favorable to the ball’s rolling. 

The golf problem gives the result that, under the condition stated, the ball 
should start on its way at an angle of departure of about forty degrees with the 
horizontal, to secure maximum range with minimum effort ; the initial velocity 
in this case being but two-thirds of that required were the ball to start off at an 
angle of ten degrees and go the same distance. 

Two problems are of especial interest to the branches of the service equipped 
with the magazine rifle. One determines that with a muzzle velocity of 4oof. s. 
and sights set for 500, 1500 and 2000 yards, the corresponding ranges are, in 
round numbers, 93, 571 and 970 feet ; the other determines the muzzle velocities 
required with sights set as before, but with the target at roo yards. 

The author is correct in believing ‘‘ that the process indicated in this exam- 
ple would give to the rather tiresome sighting drill much of the emulation and 
interest attaching to actual target practice.’’ The reduced muzzle velocities, 
far below even the 1300 feet of the old Springfield rifle, would decidedly 
diminish the danger zones of misses and possibly also diminish the protests 
against target practice, made by those residing in the vicinity of army posts. 

Would it not be better, however, to be guided to this result by the first 
problem : locate the targets at each post, determine the maximum range possi- 
ble within post limits ; utilize this for the simulated 2000 yards range ; compute 
the necessary muzzle velocity ; and with this sivg/e muzzle velocity compute 
the ranges of the firing stations to be used for the simulated ranges less than 
2000 yards. 

With the codperation of the Ordnance Department, ammunition might be 
prepared which would be adapted to the target ranges of the different posts, 
each post having ammunition of a muzzle velocity called for by its target range ; 
then target practice might be resumed. -Not the continued all-absorbing appli- 
cation from reveille to retreat of former days, when the soldier who could 
easily score twenty-one or twenty-two, would expend all allowable ammunition 
in chasing a tantalizing twenty-three necessary for the marksman’s pin or sharp- 
shooter’s cross; but the practice needed to teach the man how to adjust his 
sight, aim and pull the trigger. K. 
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The Song of the Rappahannock.* 

‘* The Song of the Rappahannock, with Sketches of the Civil War,’’ by the 
Rev. Ira Seymour Dodd, has been properly dedicated to his comrades—the liv- 
ing and the dead. A more truthful and more loving tribute to the real sol- 
diers of the War of the Rebellion, has seldom, if ever, been written. One rises 
from the perusal of these simple tales with thoughts divided between respect 
and affection for the writer of such a book, and admiration for and apprecia- 
tion of, the services of the grand central figure of the Rebellion—the Northern 
citizen soldier. 

We who have never been in the ranks during our war service, are at times 
ignorantly charged with a want of appreciation of the full value of the men in 
the ranks. This is an error—wide-spread though it may be—but it is a natural 
error. One must have served as a general commanding, interested in the espr7/ 
and welfare of the individuals of his command, before he can appreciate, and 
state fully, what 7s the relation between the private soldier—such as Mr. Dodd 
describes—and the general commanding. 

The writer appreciates the services of every man in the 1st Minnesota 
Volunteers, and, as general commanding a division, he can repeat to-day what 
he said in 1863 and 1864—‘‘ When such men are privates in the ranks, no force 
that can be opposed to us can ever be successful."’ Where the 1st Minnesota 
established its picket line, it was well for the general commanding the division 
to assume his line of attack or defense. With rare skill—imperturbability— 
quiet, unassuming, determined ; neglecting no opportunity to select the proper 
cover—daring to advance to any position the general commanding may wish 
them to occupy; ever quite prepared to retire a single pace--these men, were, 
indeed, of the flower of our Army of the Potomac 

But Mr. Dodd goes further in regard to his own strong New Jersey regi- 
ment, and gives us an insight into the characteristics of those with whom he 
was most intimately associated. I judge from his volume, that every man who 
respected himself and was courageous and conscientious and God-fearing, was 
glad to be intimately connected with such a man, in the ranks, as Mr. Dodd, 
the writer of this tribute to the American Soldier. 

But more than all I have said in regard to the character displayed by Mr. 
Dodd, and of his truthful portrayal of the best characteristics of our soldiers of 
the Rebellion—there is in this little book so much that officers of high rank 
should read and ponder over, that it should be in every library within the reach 
of the soldiers of the United States army. The book is truthful. It is inspirit- 
ing. It teaches patience. It teaches moderation ; and as for its lessons in 
endurance, I would that this book had been published and in the hands of 
every volunteer soldier who went to Santiago! I would that every militia regi- 
ment in this State of New York would own several copies of it. But I espe- 
cially recommend, that every commissioned officer be forced to read it. I know 
and I love the writer ; because I have measured his character and respect his 
modesty. I have felt, when he talks of his experience, as if I were again in 
the presence of some of the devoted men—scholars, clerks, students, lawyers, 
mechanics—I used to command ; and I realize how necessary it is to teach inex- 
perienced officers, what it is to be a commander over such observant and yet so 
perfectly dependent, private soldiers. 

* The Song of the Rappahannock, with Sketches of the Civil War. By Rev. Ira Seymour Dodd. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1899, 
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I think this book will incite a proper self-estimate, and that besides being 
remarkable for the purity of its style, and truthfulness of its expression, it con- 
tains tales of the war, which carry with them valuable instruction, and pic- 
tures of heroic service, seldom to be found in war literature. 

Little did Mr. Dodd dream that the writer of this review was a close ob- 
server of some of the actions of which he speaks ; and participated in the at- 
tack of the 1st Minnesota on Wilcox at Gettysburg, July 2d. 

The book would admit of a longer review but it is better to leave something 
to those who may be induced to purchase and study it. 

ALEX. S. WEBB, 
Bvt. Maj.-Gen. U. S. A. and U. S. V. 


Customs of Service.* 

This is rather a compendium of useful information for inexperienced offi- 
cers and soldiers, than a treatise on the Customs of Service, strictly so-called. 
It contains much that is prescribed by law, regulations and orders. Customs 
of service bear the same relation to these that common does to statute law. 
But no one will object to comprehensiveness, certainly none of those for whom 
the treatise is intended. Professional soidiers would no doubt expect that a 
treatise on Customs of Service, would confine itself strictly to customs ; that it 
would not only state what they were, but also discuss the reasons for their exis- 
tence, and their origin and history. But the author has aimed at practical use- 
fulness rather than academical exactness, and has we believe, scored a success. 
His little volume will find a wide field of usefulness amongst our volunteers and 
militia. Still we could wish that its title had been more descriptive of its con- 
tents. 3. 


The Tactical Organization and Uses of Machine Guns in the 
Field.t 

This is a very interesting little volume on a very interesting subject which 
is bound to become more interesting as the years roll by. Experience and 
study have thoroughly equipped the author for his task, and his work will 
doubtless be welcomed by all the arms of the service. 

In his introduction the author makes a somewhat startling observation. He 
says, ‘‘The ammunition supply is a problem that has been found to solve itself.’’ 
(7) If that statement is true for the machine gun, it must also be true for the 
rifle, and one of the most formidable problems in modern war disappears. But 
is it true? Has the problem which has so puzzled military men for years actu- 
ally solved itself? We find nothing in the volume that proves it, and therefore 
doubts on the subject still hold their own. The question is, can ammunition be 
brought forward in sufficient quantities for a machine-gun battery to main- 
tain an action at full blast for an hour, and then be able to start in pursuit with 
its limber chests full? The machine gun is a new and important factor in the 
problems of war, and will find its place and usefulness in course of time ; but 
we hardly think that its advent has simplified the supply of ammunition. 

The author says, ‘‘ There is no record of any attempt to use similar weapons 


* Customs of Service. By Colonel Jas. W. Powell, U. S. A. Hudson-Kimberly Publishing 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 1899. 

+ The Tactical Organization and Uses of Machine Guns in the Field. By John H. Parker, rst 
Lieut. 13th Infantry. Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 1899. 
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before the Franco-Prussian War in 1870,’’ (3) and that may be true. Inven- 
tors rarely record their failures, and soldiers are notoriously careless about book- 
keeping during a war. But there must be many old soldiers of the Army of the 
Potomac still alive who remember ‘‘ The Coffee Mill.’’ ‘‘ The Coffee Mill ’’ was 
a machine gun and a failure. It accompanied McClellan’s army to the Yorktown 
Peninsula in 1862 and got as far as Yorktown. Perhaps its presence was only 
permitted. At any rate it seems to have disappeared without leaving a trace of 
its existence. 

The historical selections illustrative of the use of machine guns in actual war 
are interesting and demonstrate the effectiveness of the weapon ; but it takes 
time to interpret any new gun, and it is doubtful if the true place and functions 
of the machine gun have yet been discovered. The author is entitled however 
to the thanks of the profession for his contribution on the subject. 

JAMES CHESTER, 
Major of Artillery. Retired. 
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